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THREE SUC 


t+GESTIONS. 


Frirst.—Many of our friends, by looking at the | by sending us a request for the same on a postal | tween now and the ist of January for one year 
will receive the paper until January Ist, 1880. 


yellow label on their papers, will see that their 
subscriptions are about to expire. By renewing | 
promptly they will save us some annoyance and | names before the ist of Jamuary will receive a | 


| 
card. 


SEconD.—New 


subscribers 


sending us their 


THIRD.—We call attention to the advertising 
eclumns in this issue, believing that they testify 


will receive their papers without interruption. | Supplement containing the opening chapters of | not only to the value of the Christian Union 


Any who feel inclined to hand this nnmboe a¢ 


the paper to a friend will receive 


the Gasial, ‘*Mhe Little 


a duplicate | begun in this number. 


Belle of Bloomingdale.” | a« a medium 
Those who subscribe be- | perity 


, but to increasing commercial pros- 





THE MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Company 
OF NEW YORK, 

144 and 146 Broadway. 
New YorKE, November 19, 1878. 


To tHE Ponicy-HOLDERS OF THIS Com- 
PANY: 


‘* Shall 


manage their own business, or shall 


Corporations shape and 


their rivals dictate and manage it?” 


This Company commenced 
business in 1843 asa Mu- 
tual Company, and with- 
out capital. The first 
money it received was in 
payment of a premium. 

Ten years afterwards, Feb- 
ruary 1, 1853, the amount 
at risk was . . . $17,917,418 00 

And its assets and accu- 
mulations 7 

In June of that year tbe 
present administration 
began. Since that time 
it has issued 181,000 pol 
icies, insuring. 

It has paid for death claims, 
on original policies. 

And for death claims on 
additional assurance giv- 
en for over premium 
payments on the same, 
called dividends. 

Its entire over payments, 
called .dividends, paid 
out in cash, or for Insu- 
rance, amount to 


$108 50 


45,580,028 00 

It now holds assets, eon- 
sisting of Bonds and 
Mortgages on property 
in New York and ad- 
jacent States, amount- 
ing to. 57,041,941 84 

Itowns Real Estate, con- 
sisting of its three office 
buildings in Boston, Phil- 
adelphia, and this city, 
and such as it has pur- 
chased under foreclosure 
ofits Mortgages,amount- 
ing to . 


a 6,933,423 19 
It has Stocks — United 


et 
| 
| 
| 
| 


2,060,649 30 


30,700,092 00 


5,121,977 00| are 


States, State, 
and City—paying inter- 
est, and worth par and 
over, amounting to 


County, 


17,766,081 38 
Its gross Assets, on the first 
of October, ultimo, were 86,910,363 45 


| The amount now insured is 289,081,296 00 


The increase of its assets in} 


{{twenty-five years is 84,849.714 15 


=It represents more assets than any 


one millions of dollars more than the 
combined capital of all the banks in 
this city. 

Its assets are ample for all its purposes, 
as its Annual Report will shortly show. 

These are the principal figures which 
exhibit the history ana condition of this 
Company. It has always met every 
bonorable and just financial claim with 
cheerful promptitude. No stain, it is 
believed, rightfully rests upon its record. 

Of all known business, that of Life 
Insurance requires the most forecast, 
as to future contingencies, and the clos- 
est attention to all the diff-reut princi- 
upon which ita prosperity depends, 
Abundant and undoubted assete are 
| necessary to pay its claims on the one 


. 550,000,000 09 | hand, which must be kept in absolute 


security and readiness for that purpose; 
on the other is the equally important 
duty of maintaining and keeping intact 
its vitality at or above the standard 
| mortality tables, on which its premiums 
based. Some Companies are be- 
lieved to be so short-sighted as to reg- 
lect this second great principle of the 


common attention to the other. 


below the vital standard, by reason of the 
unusual number of retiring members 
during the last three years (for asa rule 
those who elect to retire are sounder 
lives than those who decide to remain), 
it was incumbent upon the management 
to check this decrease by such means as 
would be efficient to the end sought, and 
the least burdensome to the existing 
policy-holders of the Company. 

After due consideration of all points 





involved, embracing equity, economy 


~ | er forecast and ability, had we not fore- 


aud it was pivuposed that 


thirty per cent. rebate on the first two 


efficiency, 


years’ premiums should be allowed to} 
entering policy-holders, whether old} 
members or new. 


We should have been wanting in prop- 


seen the necessity for this action and 
provided for it. 





known financial institution, and twenty- | 


ples and features of its management, | 


business, while they affect to bestow un- 
} 


As the members who retired sought to 


| sunder their connection with the Com- 
| pany, of which they had agreed to re- 
| main members for life. the just and 


| universally admitted principle govern- 


ing all business led us to say to each of 


them: ‘if you leave us to our damage, 
you must supply the place you leave 
vacant by another life equally accepta- 
| ble with yourown.” To accomplish this 
| end, we deduct from the surrender value 
allowed these retiring members, a sum 
sufficient to satisfy all the claims of the 
Company and existing policy-holders, 
upon the party withdrawing, and an ad- 





ditional sum to constitute a fund to re- 


| place the loss. Not one penny of the 
moneys 
members went into that fund. 
| Of which was left to the discretion of the 


| Executive Officers in their administra- 


contributed by the existing 
It wasa 


specific source of accumulation, the use 





tive capacity, for the purpose of obtain- | 
| ing new members. Whatever remains 
| beyond that necessity will go into the 
| common fund. Whatever is used for the | 
| purpose like 


| wheat cast into the ground and lost for 


explained, will be the | 





| a time but ‘to beara tenfold barvest to} 
| its owner. 


No measure that we know of could | 


oughly just, economical, or equitable to 
| 





our policy-bolders than this, and none 
that will be so advantageous and grofit- 
| able to them. This we assert from a full 
koowledge of all the principles involv- 
ed, and with absolute confidence in the 
results which will be obtained. 

| The ability of the Company to lower 
its rates of premiums has been demon- 
| strated by its past experience, and we 


have unwillingly taken premiums in 





amounts quite beyond the necessities of 


| with emphasis. 


our business for years past. Why should 
we have been compelled to take the 
forty-five millions which we have re- 
turned to our policy-holders as over- 


payments, called dividends? The public, 


|in ite own time, will ask this question 


We have given ‘back 


i from year to year to our policy-holders 


| all that has not been necessary to guar- 


antee our contracts beyond question; 
but why should the ‘poor man, who 
pincbes himself to insure his life for the 


benefit of his family, be required from 


| year to year to pay us a sum beyond 


what is necessary, the effect of which is 
to involve him in unnecessary commis- 
There has 
been no year in the history of the Com- 


sion and loss of interest? 


pany when it could not have taken 
premiums upon a far cheaper scale than 
it has done, and sven then have been 
able to'return a respectable percentage 


in over payments at the end of the year. 


But now, when this Company pro- 
poses to benefit its policy-holders and 
the insuring public by a rebate for two 
years upon their premiums, with no 
present designs beyond that time, and 
in a way in which old policy-holders are 
benefited and not injured, are we to be 
maligned and misrepresented by rival 
companies who club together to control 
the press, and send paid emissaries to 
this and other cities to poison the minds 
of our policy-holders by false state- 
ments ? 

We have neither leisure, disposition 
nor funds to follow our defamers; but 
prefer quietly to state our case and leave 


itjwith'those it interests. 


In view of the possible depreciation | have been devised which is more thor-| Wwe give this’ history and condition of 


the Company as the truest tests of ite 
managemeut. By these tests we are 
content to stand or fall. 

In conclusion, we repeat the question: 
“Shall corporations shape and manage 
their 


dictate and manage it?’, 


own business, or shall their rivals 


Your obedient servants, 
F. 8S. WINSTON, President. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, Vice-Pres. 
WM. H. C. BARTLETT, Actuary. 
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Demonstrated Superiority ! 





AT ALL WORLD’S EXHIBITIONS 


FOR TWELVE YEARS 


MASON & HAMLIN CABINET ORGAN 


HAVE BEEN FOUND WORTHY OF 


THE HIGHEST DISTINCTION, FOR EVIDENT SUPERIORITY ! 


No other American Organs have obtained such at Any. 



















SWEDEN AND NORWAY, 1878. 

HIS MAJESTY, OSCAR IIL, KING OF NORWAY 
AND SWEDEN, in recognition of the extraordinary ex- 
®\ cellence of their productions, has awarded the MASON 

t\ < HAMLIN CO. the much-coveted SWEDISH GOLD 
MEDAL, ‘‘Titterie et Artibue” an bouv: rurely con- 
ferred out of His Majesty’sdominions. He also presented 
one of their Organs to the Royal Academy of Music of 
Stockholm, and appointed them Furnishers to the Court. 


U.S. CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 1876. 
: AT THE GREAT AMERICAN WORLD'S EXPOSI- 
TION, at which was the greatest competition among 
a> American Organ makers ever instituted, Medals of equal 
“%* {\ value were given to several makers. Differences in ex- 
w2))\ allence were determined by the Judges’ Report, in which 
/3)/the MASON & HAMLIN ORGANS were the ONLY 
ONES ASSIGNED FIRST RANK. “The Jury 
found no difficulty in deciding which Reed Organs were 
entitled to the highest commendation. I believe that 
: every member heartily concurred in assigning to those 
of your make the first rank in ALL IMPORTANT QUALITIES OF SUCH 
INSTRUMENTS.’’—GeorGE F. Bristow, Member of the Jury. 


SANTIACO EXPOSITION, 








PHILADELPHIA 876 


Cor 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO. received the 
highest Medal over all competitors. The second 
medal was taken by another American maker. 


VIENNA EXPOSITION, 
1873. 


AT THIS GRAND .EXPOSITION, which assembled 
in competition so largely the most famous of European 
as well as American manufacturers, the MASON & 
HAMLIN ORGAN CO. received THE HIGHEST 
MEDAL; no other American makers being found 
worthy, in comparison, of even an inferior award. 


1875. 
pepesecien es) TT page A. AT THIS IMPORTANT SOUTH AMERICAN 
INTERNACIONAL BGI ae % ty, JINTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION, at which best 
“875, J a. Fe WygEuropean and American makers competed, the 


PARIS EXPOSITION, 
7. 
1867. 
AT THIS FIRST OF THE WORLD'S EXPOSI- 


/ TIONS at which the MASON & HAMLIN ORGANS 
were exhibited they were awarded THE FIRST 





MEDAL for proved superiority. 





PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 


AT THIS T.AST AND GREATEST INTERNATION. 
AL INDUSTRIAL COMPETITION | these Organs are 


awarded THE GRAND GOLD MEDAL, the Hicnest Distivorion 


CoNFERRED BY THE JURIES upon any Reed Organ, and the 
only Gold Medal awarded to America for any musical instru 
ments. They also received the Highest Colaborers’ 
Medal in special recognition of SupER-ExCELLENT WorKMAN- 
sHip, and system of manufacture. The competition was by 
THIRTY or tue BEST Makers or THE Wor zp, before the 
ablest juries, with Dr. FRANZ LISZT at the head. The 
MASON & HAMLIN CO. were represented only by their 
reguiar styles of Organs, from their ordinary stock. 


THE CABINET OR PARLOR ORCAN 


was invented and introduced in its present form by Mason & HAMLIN, in 1861, since which 
it has become so popular that, under various names, about 40,000 are now made and sold 
annually by more than 200 American makers. But those made by the Mason & Hamuin 
Ca havwo alwayc maintainad their enpromacy ac the best iustiuments OF their class 
in the world. 


PLACED IN COMPETITION ‘AT HUNDREDS: 


of industrial competitions in the United States, they have in almost every instance been the 
sole recipients of highest honors for proved superiority: while at EVERY ONE of the 
GREAT INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITIONS AND COMPETITIONS for the last twelve 
years they have been awarded first medals or other highest distinctions in the 
power of the juries to confer, being the only American Organs which have ever been 
found worthy of the highest award at any such. 


MUSICIANS IN EUROPE AND AMERICA 


recognize the unequaled excellence of the Mason & HaMLIN ORGANS, and do not hesitate 
to declare it. Dr. Franz Liszt, than whom no musician in the world stands higher, 
recently characterized them as ‘‘MATCHLESS,” ‘“‘UNRIVALLED.” THEODORE THOMAS, than 
whom no musician is more esteemed in America or has a wider acquaintance with best 
musicians, says the Mason & HAMLIN ORGANS ‘“‘are the best instruments of the class 
made, either in this country or in Europe”; that ‘‘they excel especially in richer, better 
qualities of tone,’’ and that ‘‘ musicians generally regard the Mason & HAMLIN ORGANS 
as UNEQUALED BY ANY OTHERS.” Similar opinions might be quoted in great number. As 
published in the catalogues and circulars of the Mason & HAMLIN Co., they have been 
characterized by the New York ‘‘ Tribune” as ‘‘ The universal opinion of the musical pro 
fession,” and by the New York World as ‘“‘The judgment of nearly every organist and 
pianist of note.” 


MODERN IMPROVEMENTS. 


The Company are not aware of any real improvement yet effected in such instrumente 
which is not to be found in their Organs. In power and smoothness of working stops; vari 
ety and attractiveness of solo stops; exceeding refinement of tone: delicacy of soft stops; 
volume of louder stops; equality in character throughout each stop; smoothness, ease, and 
exactness of action; durability and perfection of workmanship; and eleganee and finish of 
cases, the excellence of their Organs is COMPARATIVELY GREATER TO-DAY THAN EVER BEFORE 
and must be recognized by every competent judge who sufficiently compares and examines 


PRICES 


of the Mason & HAMLIN ORGANS are not as low as those of the very inferior Organs 
which are now so numerously made; but the difference in price is small, and in quality 
very great, so that these are believed to be, at the price at which they are sold, the 
cheapest Organs obtainable. They are sold for cash or easy payments. 


ILLUSTRATED :‘CATALOCUES 


and PRICE-LISTS, also a Circular containing useful information tor purchasers of 
Cabinet or Parlor Organs, sent free to any address. 








PARIS, 1867. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


154 Tremont Street, Boston: 25 Union Square, 


ORGAN COMPANY, 


New York: or 250 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
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1879. 


ITH reference to the coming year the 

Christian Union takes its stand upon the 
past. Within two years the administration of 
the paper has been wholly re-organized, its corps 
of editorial writers and special contributors en- 
larged and all its departments put upon a strong 
and healthful basis. 

In the news departments current affairs all over 
the world find fair and discriminating treatment. 
The Outlook, as its name implies, not only re- 
views from week to week the past, but hofoscopes 
in some degree the future. The Religious News, 
lately amplified and placed under new man- 
agement, draws its material from fresh sonrees in 
different parts of this conntry and Europe. Sci- 
entific and Artistic subjects are treated in their 
appropriate column by aspecialist, while the Fact 
and Rumor column, in the bands of a competent 
paragrapher, furnishes the current gossip of the 
day. 

Increased scope has been given to the Literary 
Department. The notes are supplied by a 
well-known litterateur, and the reviews by various 
prominent specialists. Among these may be 
mentioned the following: 


Science: Prof. Maria Mitchell, R. W. Raymond, Pb. D. 

History: Benson J. Lossing and Austin Allibone, LL.D. 

MENTAL AND MorRAL SCIENCE: Presidents Noah Porter, 
of Yale, and Julius H. Seelye, of Amherst. 

BELLEs LETTRES: John Habberton and Geo. P. Quacken- 
bos, LL.D. 

Art: Chas. L. Norton, Calvert Vaux and J. Cleveland 
Cady. 

THEOLOGY AND BIBLICAL LITERATURE: Dr. Howard 
Crosby, Prof. Geo. P. Fisher, of Yale, ana Selan 
Merrill. 


We believe ourselves justified in saying that no 
other weekly newspaper gives a juster, more 
comprehensive or more trustworthy review of cur- 
rent literature than is afforded by such a corps 
of editorial contributors. 

Our list of general contributors for 1879 will 
not be inferior to that of 1878. 
have written for us during the past year may be 


Among those who 


named: 


Hon. John Sherman, Secre- Ex-Gov. A. G. Curtin. 
tary of the Treasury. E. P. Roe. 
Gall Hamilton. Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 
Edward Eggleston. George S. Merriam. 
Leonard Bacon, D.D. Abby Sage Richardson. 
J. H. Vincent, D.D. Mary E. C. Wyeth. 
Emily Huntington Miller. 8S. H. Tyng, Jr., D.D. 
Andrew Jukes, D.D., J. Mullens, D.D. 
William Henry Green, D.D. P. T. Barnum. 


In Foreign Correspondence the Christian Union 
claims to be unsurpassed by any other weekly 
journal in America, It has special correspondents 
in each of the four great centers of political and 
religious thought and action abroad: Rev. R. 
W. Dale in England; Rev. Jos. P. Thompson, 
D. D., in Germany; J. A. 8. in Italy, whose letters 
have been so widely copied for their interior view 
of Roman Catholic affairs, and a new correspond- 
ent in Turkey, whose relations with missions and 
with the government give the letters peculiar 
authority. 

The other departments—Our Young Folks, The 
Household, Farm and Garden—Mr. Beecher’s 
Sermons and Lecture-Room Talks, the ‘‘Laicus” 
Letters and Mr. Abbott’s Sunday-school Lessons, 
will continue as heretofore to be leading features 
of the paper, while the Serial Story anonymously 
begun in this issue by an author of world-wide 
reputation will, it is confidently believed, excite 
the ever-increasing interest of our readers. 

Letters testifying to the value of the paper have 
been received from hosts of subscribers. To any 
one who has so found it a friend in his own home 
the publisher will gladly send specimen copies 
and circuiars which he can use in making his 
friends acquainted with its character. 
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—~ 
Che Outlook. 
The rebellion in South Carolina waxes rather 
than wanes. Negroes were first driven from the 
polls; now they are expelled from the State for the 
heinous crime of voting in behalf of the party 
which emancipated them. Ballot stuffing has 
been practiced without concealment, and now 
apparently State authorities are combining witb 
marauders and defrauders to prevent the punish- 
ment of these crimes against popular sovereignty. 
U. 8. Supervisors for attempting to secure a pure 
election, U. 8. Commissioners for endeavoring to 
secure testimony to convict the ballot stuffers, 
and witnesses of the fraud, on accusations of 
perjury, have all been arrested by the local au- 
thorities and sent to jail. The U. 8. Courts have 
held that offenses against the public justice of the 
U. 8. are exclusively cognizable in the U. 8S. Courts, 
and the accused U. 8. officials will certainly be 
eventually tried, not before local, but National tri- 
bunals. Meanwhile Mr. Evarts’s reported state- 
ment, that ‘‘the tangling interferences of legal 
manipulation sometimes accomplish a practical 
nullification of the powers and laws of the general 
government,” is certainly applicable to the present 
state of affairs in South Carolina. The facts in 
respect to the attempted nullification of the laws 
against illicit distilling Secretary Sherman gives 
in a letter in another column, and the remedy we 
have briefly considered on our editorial page. 








Judge Buckner, Chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, has, in a re- 
ported interview, declared war against the banks. 
He says that no measure to limit the coinage of 
silver will be accepted by his committee; that the 
action of the banks, as reported in last week’s 
Christian Union, is accepted by the silver men as 
a declaration of war; that the present Congress 
will not be able to accomplish much against them, 
but that the next Congress will ‘‘ have the na- 
tional banks in their power, and they may have 
to go.” He makes the further extraordinary 
declaration that a double standard is probably 
impracticable, and that a single silver standard is 
preferable to a gold one. In other words, he 
proposes to adopt as a basis for our currency 
what India is already proposing to abandon as the 
basis of hers. Secretary Sherman, in a confer- 
ence with Baltimore’ bankers, bas outlined the 
general plans for resumption which the Adminis- 
tratic n will attempt to carry out. The principal 
features of this plan have already been editorially 
suggested it our columns; viz., the actual redemp- 
tion of greenbacks by gold or silver by the Treas- 





urer at the office of the Assistant Treasurer in 


New York, the purchase of greenbacks by coin at 
par in the other leading cities, and the receipt of 
United States notes for custom duties at all 
the various ports of the United States. 


Secretary Schurz meets General Sheridan’s 
sweeping but somewhat vague charges against the 
Indian Bureau with a vigorous demand for specifi- 
cations. It will require something more than 
General Sherman's conviction that Sheridan has 
‘bushels of evidence to sustain his side” to 
satisfy this reasonable demand. Meanwhile it is 
not an edifying spectacle to see the Indian and 
War Departments engaged in this bitter conflict 
over the question which shall have charge of the 
Indians. They are now in the bands of the In- 
terior Department, and it is clearly the duty of 
army officers to codJperate with that Department 
in maintaining order and in carrying out its plans 
and ‘purposes respecting the Indians, not to en- 
gage in public discussions of any kird for the 
purpese of securing a transfer of responsib.ity. 


Lord Beaconsfield has taken another step to- 
ward Imperialism in Great Britain by commencing 
war with Afghanistan without the sanction of 
Parliament. The British army is advancing in 
three divisions, a total force of 34 000 men with 
150 guns. To weet this advance the Ameer has 
a small standing army, reinforced by irregular 
troops amounting, it is reported, to something like 
150,000 men; but an army of irregular Indian 
troops is no match for one trained and officered 
by British generals. Some dissension is reported 
to exist in the Cabinet respecting the constitu- 
tionality of ordering such advance without 
previous Parliamentary approval, and the Ad- 
ministration has so far yielded to public sentiment 
as to publish a dispatch from Lord Cranbrook, of 
the Indian Office, to the Governor-General of 
India, giving the history of Indian affairs which 
has led to the present war. The object of this 
publication is evidently to lift the responsibility 
of the campaign upon Mr. Gladstone, for the main 
point made is in the declaration that during the 
Gladstone administration the Ameer sought tbe 
assurance that England would defend his terri- 
tory against Russia, and that it was because the 
assurance was declined tbat he has since sought 
an alliance with Russia. This dispatch will prob- 
ably evoke a reply from Mr. Gladstone, pending 
which judgment respecting it may be held in 
abeyance. It is hardly safe to say that in this 
Atghanistan war Russian has outwitted English 
diplomacy; but if Russia had desired, by a feint, 
to compel Great Britain to keep her Sepoy troops 
out of Europe, she could not have .more wisely 
managed than by instigating the Ameer to an act 
of defiance, and inciting a war which will give 
England’s Indian army all it can do within Indian 
boundaries. It will not be strange if the echoes 
of this campaign are louder in European Turkey 
than in Afghanistan itself. 


The signs of industrial distress in Great Britain 
increase rather than lessen. One of the great 
Iron and Steel Companies has closed its iron mines, 
throwing two thousand workmen out of employ- 
ment. In Sheffield hundreds of people are re- 
ported to be living in tenements, without food, 
fuel or clothing, dependent upon the charity of 
their neighbors for subsistence. In Belfast, the 
failure of a large tirm of spiuners and weavers is 
announced, throwing out of employwent many in 
that town. Several quarries in Wales have closed, 
and others are lowering their rate of wages. The 
most difliculty, however, is perhaps that in the 
agricultural districts. Farmers are no longer able 
to make a living and pay the old rentuls; land- 
Owners are not able to make the reduction of 
twenty or twenty-tive per cent. which is demanded 
and continue to pay imerest ou the eucumbrauces, 
Lhe consequence ts an alarming abandonment of 
farm lands. Oue landlord, says the ‘* Spectator,” 
**telis you his three biggest lars are on hand; 
anotwler that he has tourteeu juris to let; and a 
third that round bis Louse, Within riding distance, 
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he has the choice of eighteen farms with one 
year’s occupancy rent free if he will only take 
them and recover them.” And it almost looks as 
though the only radical remedy would be a change 
in the land tenure, and an eventual division of 
farm lands among small landowners and actual 
operatives, a change that can be accomplished 
only by time and wise legislation or a disastrous 
revolution. 


The French Republic was brought into serious 
hazard by the duel_between M. Gambetta and M. 
Fortou,,and the folly of duelling was never more 
strikingly exemplified than when in the person of 
its great leader the French Republic offered itself 
as a mark to the pistol of the unscrupulous repre- 
sentative of Imperialism. Happily no one was 
hurt, but we suspect M. Gambetta will learn a 
lesson of caution in his use of epithets. 


The would-be assassin of King Humbert proves 
to have been a member of the International So- 
ciety. He is reported to be equally indifferent to 
the odium of the people and the certainty of his 
own punishment. The report that these attempted 
assassinations are parts of a general plan for an 
attempt upon the lives of all the sovereigns of 
Europe must be regarded at present in the light 
of a doubtful and unauthenticated rumor. The 
Pope has telegraphed to the King his congratula- 
tion upon the latter’s escape. 


Rival insurance companies are endeavoring to 
prevent the Mutual Life Insurance Co. of this 
city from carrying out its proposed reduction in 
the cost of policies by legal proceedings. The 
only probable effect will be to scare away some 
timid insurers; the public will generally believe 
that the Mutual Life has not taken its course 
without careful consideration of its authority so 
to do. The simple fact is that insurance com- 
panies have made immense fortunes out of the 
abandonment of policies by insurers, who, after 
paying in hundreds of dollars in premiums, have, 
through inability or forgetfulness, allowed their 
policies to lapse. This fund has been expended in 
costly buildings, large salaries, and enormous 
commissions, and the Mutual Life, which has 
been exceptionally well managed, proposes in the 
future to give the benefit of it to policy-holders. 
Sooner or later the other companies will have to 
follow the example thus set. 


The public is interested in the pending con- 
troversy respecting adulterations of sugar. It 
appears that many of the current sugars of com- 
merce contain adulterations, the chief being 
glucose and muriate of tin and copper. At a 
recent discussion at the New York Academy 
of Sciences a large bottle of sugar-house syrup 
was produced, containing 70 per cent. of glucose 
and only 30 per cent. of sugar syrup, and another 
specimen of white sugar adulterated with 124 per 
cent. of the same material. This glucose, manu- 
factured at the cost of about two cents per pound, 
is said to be sent here by the car load. Adul- 
teration is at present only a misdemeanor; the 
proposition to make it a felony will meet with 
public approval, and the shallow defense that the 
adulteration is not criminal, because glucose is 
claimed not to be injurious to health, will meet 
with the public derision it deserves. Until the 
scientists have settled on some definite and trust- 
worthy test, and government has adopted some 
public means of applying it, it will be safe for 
housekeepers to purchase only granulated sugar, 
and retail grocers to buy only of those refiners 
(and some such there are) whose character is a 
guarantee of the genuineness of their manu- 
factures. 


SECRETARY SHERMAN’S LETTER. 


i: E who can read Secretary Sherman’s dispas- 

sionate statement of the facts in South 
Carolina, in his letter in another column to the 
editor of the Christian Union, without blood boil- 
ing, must be cold blooded indeed. South Carolina 
has again raised the flag of rebellion. How long 
shall it fly? 

Not the Administration but the people must 
answer that question. The Executive is appointed 
to execute the people's will as expressed in Con- 
gress. Their will, so expressed, has reduced the 
army to a skeleton, and forbidden the President if 
any man hauls down the United States flag to 
shoot him onthe spot. Until the people other- 











wise will, the President can only do what he is 
doing: submit the protection of the United States 
officials to the United States Courts, employ the 
ablest counsel he can secure to maintain their 
cause, which is the cause of national authority, 
and await the result. It is far better that they 
should suffer a temporary though gross injustice 
than that the President should follow the counsel 
of the radical Bassanio: 
“Wrest once the law to your authority; 
To do a great right, do a little wrong, 
And curb this cruel devil of his will.” 

Is he then never to be curbed? Yes. When- 
ever the nation awakes to the fact of a second 
rebellion it will find means of asserting national 
authority. The lion is not weak because he is 
slow to move; but he is slow to move because he 
is so strong. If there 1s no public sentiment in 
the South to reassert loyalty there will be found 
public sentiment in the North to enforce it. The 
power that did not hesitate to destroy slavery, 
when arrayed against the government, wi!l not 
send out the white flag to illicit distilling. South 
Carolina is following blind leaders; both will fall 
into the ditch. If the Palmetto State allows her 
marauders to raise again an issue between loyalty 
aud rebellivu there will Ve but vue party tw that 
issue in the North. The men who palliated the first 
will be the most wrathful against the second. If 
South Carolina pursues these tactics a little 
longer she will ensure the nation another Andrew 
Jackson in the Presidential chair in 1880, and a 
Congress and a country to sustain him. 








THOU SHALT. 


MERICA needs a revival of authority. We 

-\ need fewer laws but more law. We need it 
in the family, the State, the teaching of religion. 
We can neither afford to abolish from the house- 
hold the rod whose sparing spoils the child, nor 
from the h:lls of justice the sword which is a 
terror to evil doers, nor from the pulpit the sane- 
tions of Mount Sinai. 

Only the literalist will suppose we want to hang 
up the birch fasces by the kitchen fire again. A 
good whipping is sometimes a means of grace; but 
a skillful governor will ordinarily find a less bar- 
beric method of énforcing his authority. Never- 
theless to retain the rod with authority is better 
than to abolish both authority and the rod. The 
first lesson God teaches a child is obedience; his 
first teacher is pain. Children should be not 
merely persuaded, they should be governed. Be- 
fore they are taught to listen to reason they should 
be taught to listen to autbority. ‘‘Thou shalt” 
should precede, ‘‘ You had better.” We are all 
living under laws, laws absolutely inexorable; the 
cruelest of fathers is he who does not teach his 
child the necessity and the joyfuiness of submis- 
sion. No man is all mighty; the earlier he learns 
to yield obedience to the authority of one who is 
mightier than he the easier will be his life. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that a strong 
government cannot be gentle; on the contrary, to 
be gentle government must be strong. It is the 
weak government that is tyrannical. It is para- 
lytic Turkey that is despotic; it is full-blooded, 
muscular England that is just and equable. The 
parent who has not taught his child habitually the 
meaning of submission to authority is compelled 
in a great exigency to enforce submission by al- 
most cruel measures. Never command twice. 
Obedience or penalty should follow law as cer- 
tainly as the burn follows the thrusting of the 
hand into the flame. Never threaten; simply 
enforce. 

Without law in the household there will be no 
law in the State. Every anarchic household con- 
tributes to anarchy in the community; every 
disobedient boy is being educated to be a breeder 
of riots when a man. We want in America 
schools, churches, books, newspapers—of which 
last there is no dearth—but we want just now, if 
not more at least not less than either, law. We 
want a voice with the deep thunder of authority 
in it to say t6 Hathaway and Chace at Fall 
River, to Tweed and his coparceners in New York, 
to the would-be purchasers of electoral votes in 
Florida and South Carolina, to the robbers of 
savings banks, the disturbers of the dead, the 
marauding tramps on the highways, the flooders 
of mines in Pennsylvania and the incendiaries of 
Pittsburg, Thou shalt not.. We want an end of 





this miserable dickering with embezzlers and 
thieves and ‘‘ no questions asked.” Our sword is 
no terror to evil doers. It ruste in its seabbard, 
or is occasionally drawn only to extort from the 
evil-doer a half restitution of his booty. Pity 
has emasculated justice. Juries are slow to con- 
vict and governors are quick to pardon. The 
sentiment of retributive justice would have 
almost died out from the community but that 
false education can never quite eradicate a genuine 
instinct. Three things the community needs: 
education to teach men that crime is a folly, re- 
ligion to teach them that it is a sin, and law to 
teach them that it is}dangerous. And both edu- 
cation and religion need the sanction of law. 

Not less does law need the sanction of religion. 
The foundation of all authority is the authority 
of God. A religion that is unauthoritative makes 
a household without order and a State without 
law. We have thrown off the restraints of a hier- 
archy and a ruling class; we all the more need 
the restraints of a divine law-giver. True religion 
speaks not merely with persuasion, it speaks with 
authority. It says, Thou shalt. It comes with a 
Verily, verily I say unto you. Its voice is the 
voice of command. Penalty stands behind it, a 
dim figure in the dark background, but of not 
less Ominous aspect because half hidden. The 
church has entered on a very necessary discussion 
respecting the nature of the authority of the Bible, 
necessary because ill-grounded authority is none 
at all. But to use that authority is even more | 
important than to define and defend it; and the 
Bible speaks with authority to all thoughtful 
souls; to the Rationalist, who hears in it only the 
concurrent voice of great and good men, as well 
as to the Christian who hears in it the muffled voice 
of God. The bank robbers have not outgrown 
Mount Sinai; the bank officials have not outgrown 
the Sermon on the Mount. And both mountains 
speak with authority. The one law is profounder 
than the other, that is all. 

As only a strong government can be gentle so 
only a just God can be merciful. Mercy is the 
blossom of which justice is the root. Where there 
is no conscience aroused against sin there can be 
no mercy to forgive it, as where there is no deli- 
cacy of ear to detect inharmony there can be no 
skill to attune. Only a retributive God can be a 
merciful one. In Edwards’s time there was rea- 
son for the interruption thrust into one of his too 
Sinaitic sermons, Is not God merciful too? In 
our time there is ovcasion for another interrup- 
tion: Is not God just too? The world, no part of 
it more than America, needs to be taught anew 
the lesson that he is of purer eyes than to behold 
iniquity, and that he will by no means clear the 
guilty. Such preaching may not be popular; but 
we are by no means sure of that. The community 
is beginning to hunger for authority. It likes 
neither the religion nor the polities of Commun- 
ism. It has no sympathy for the Communistic 
audacity which in the darkest days of Paris issued 
an order for the arrest of ‘‘one God.” . But 
whether popular or not, it is needed; if not pop- 
ular all the more needed. And, whatever its 
assailants may say, the American pulpit is not yet 
a looking-glass made merely to reflect the senti- 
ments of the congregation. 

It is the New England fashion to preach once a 
year, on Thanksgiving Day, a sermon on the 
times. This is the Christian Union’s Thanks- 
giving homily. 


A REASONABLE REQUEST. 


“The Christian Union, having in mind the case of the 
‘East Congregational Church in Brooklyn,’ argues valiantly 
in proof of the position that ‘the antiseptic which the gospel 
provides is not a formulated theology in the printed creed, 
but the spirit of self-sacrifice throbbing in the hearts and 
inspiring the lives of the individual members ;’ whence it in- 
sists that a true Congregational church will have no creed, 
but welcome every man whose soul is ‘wistful and earnest.’ 
It would add force to its argument if it would produce 
some instance in which the course it suggests has, on 
faithful trial, proved successful in building up a spiritual, 
prayerful, working, missionary church, to offset those 
where it has obviously made shipwreck concerning both 
faith and practice.’’—[{The Congregationalist. 
fe Piesbyterian Church of the United States. 

It requires acceptance of the standards by all 
who are called to be either ruling or teaching 
elders; but it requires for admission to its fellow- 
ship nothing but vital faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ for salvation. Some Presbyterian churches 
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do indeed require acceptance of a system of theol- 
ogy more or less com plex; but the Presbyterian As- 
sembly, after full discussion, has refused by a 
decided majority to prescribe as a condition for 
admission to the fellowship of the church any 
creed whatever, even the simplest and briefest. 
As a church it stands with Dr. Hodge in his 
declaration that ‘‘no particular church has a 
right to require anything as a term of commun- 
ion which Christ has not made a condition of 
salvation.” 

Or we may refer to the Methodists, a body whose 
fame as a ‘‘ spiritual, prayerful, working, mission- 
ary church” 1s a part of the glorious inheritance 
of all God’s people. Its original articles of relig- 
ion provided explicitly that ‘‘there is only one 
condition previously required of those who desire 
admission into these societies: A desire to flee 
from the wrath to come and to be saved from their 
sins.” It is a grave constitutional question, 
which we shall not attempt to solve, whether 
any other condition can be required even now. 
At all events that church won its greatest mis- 
sionary victories,when this was the only condition. 
Under this condition it overspread two continents 
and gathered a living membership of 80,000 in 
one generation. 

Or we may refer to the Congregational churches 
of Great Britain, which are spiritual, prayerful, 
working missionary churebes, Lut of whom Dr. 
Dale told our readers last summer, ‘‘ We have no 
such church confessions in England; or, if they 
exist at all, they are so few that although I have 
been actively associated with Congregationalists 
all my life I never heard of one.” If we are not 
mistaken an English correspondent has more re- 
cently written to a similar effect in thé columns 
of the ‘*‘ Congregationalist.” 

Or, finally, we may refer to the apostolic 
churches, which apparently had no formulated 
creed—at least none are mentioned in the New 
Testament—and which certainly did not require 
an understanding and acceptance of a creed as a 
condition of admission to fellowship and the 
breaking of bread. The practice of requiring 
Catechumens to be instructed in the theology of 
the church before admission did not arise till the 
third century, and Dr. Schaff has shown ns that 
not even the Apostles’ Creed grew into its pres- 
ent shape till the close of the fifth century. 

The Christian Union is heartily agreed with the 
Congregationalist— and we shall be glad if the 
Congregationalist will give this paragraph to its 
readers—in desiring to keep the church pure and 
strong in all the qualities which go to make up 
a ‘spiritual, prayerful, working missionary 
church.” But history demonstrates that this is 
to be done by vital piety in pastor and members, 
and by a careful exclusion of the unspiritual, the 
worldly and the immoral by personal effort, not 
by providing a creed which is equally liable to ad- 
init the nngodly and to exclude the conscientious. 
The Christian Union makes no objection to formu- 
lated creeds; they are as legitimate in theology as 
in science. It simply objects to relying upon the 
creed as a protection against spiritual death, or 
making acceptance of it a condition of admission 
to the Christian fellowship of the church. 

The East Congregational Church has since been 
recognized and received into the fellowship of the 
Congregational churches of Brooklyn. A report 
of the proceedings will be found in another 
column. 





CURIOSITIES OF CREED. 


HE Roman Catholic Church has always been, 

and probably always will be, a source of won- 
derment to those outside of its pale, and the 
Protestant student of contemporary creeds can 
hardly avoid baving his curiosity profoundly 
stirred by some of the seemingly well authenti- 
cated statements which now and then come to 
light concerning its government. The wonder- 
ful vitality of its executive, the amazing tenacity 
of its hold on the popular allegiance and its effi- 
vient working organization command his sincere 
respect, while he puzzles his head in vain over cer- 
tain astonishing practices which are permitted or 
promulgated on its authority. Out of such a 
case of perplexity arose a few weeks ago the 
correspondence in the Christian Union concerning 
indulgences, wherein a Catholic tried in good 
faith, but presumably with small success, to lead 








Protestant readers to consider these orders of the 
church in what seemed to him their true light. 

In a late number of the ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette” 
there appeared an account, quoted so far as 
concerns its facts from official sources, setting 
forth ‘‘Tbe Pious Propaganda of the Rosary for 
the Dead,” as established some years ago by the 
Arch-Confraternity of Notre Dame du Suffrage 
at Nismes. It seemed to this body of eeclesiatics 
that none of the rosaries prescribed for common 
use were sufficiently comprehensive, and they 
proceeded to devise ‘‘ A Special Rosary to be re- 
cited for the Dead,” which should be an effectual 
means of establishing and spreading this devo- 
tion. To this end ‘‘it seemed advisable to make 
use of a Rosary which should be at once very 
short and very rich in indulgences for the dead.” 
The result of the conference was a rosary the 
proper recitation of which secured ‘‘no less than 
23,300 days indulgences, which are attached to 
the prayers of which it consists and are all appli- 
cable to the holy souls in purgatory.” 

Protestants usually understand the term rosary 
in its simple, material sense—a string of beads 
used as an aid to the memory in repeating certain 
prayers a certain number of times. But the word 
has a wider sionifieanee and numerane moadifica- 
tions. ‘‘ Reciting” it may, in the belief of Catho- 
lics, have far-reaching effects. A ccmmon rosary 
cannot be passed from hand to hand with fuul 
spiritual power. It must be ‘‘ blessed for the 
intention” of the owner. But the ‘‘ Pious Arch- 
Confraternity of Notre Dame” ordered that ‘‘ no 
special blessing is required” for the Rosary for the 
Dead. 

The importance to good Catholics of such a dis- 
pensation will be appreciated when taken in con- 
nection with what is understood to be the dogma 
of purgatory, that ‘‘ holy souls” linger for ages in 
the intermediate state unless rescued therefrom 
through the intercession of the church on earth. 
Since the repetition of the rosary is one means of 
effecting this rescue it is evident that a short 
rosary, carrying a great measure of indulgences 
for the departed, must be very much in favor with 
surviving friends. So thought the Arch-Confrater- 
nity of Notre Dame du Suffrage, and their Rosary 
for the Dead certainly leaves no excuse for a 
lengthened stay in purgatory, provided one’s 
friends are reasonably faithful. There are on a 
rosary four large beads and forty small ones. 
The repetition of a ‘*‘ Requiem Eternam” and the 
‘* Acts of Faith, Hope and Charity” on each of 
the large beads secures an indulgence of ‘‘ seven 
years and seven quarantines,” or 11,340 days for 
the whole rosary. ‘‘ There may also be gained 
three hundred days indulgences every time that 
the following invocation is recited: Sweet Heart 
of Mary be my salvation.” (Brief of Pius IX., 
30th Sept., 1852). The whole rosary then, de- 
voutly repeated, reduces the stay of a soul in pur- 
gatory by nearly sixty-four years, and consumes 
only a few minutes of earthly time. . 

Few Protestants can read such expositions of 
Roman Catholic practice without a disposition to 
smile or sigh, according to mood or temperament, 
but it must not be forgotten that to many millions 
of human beings they seem altogether right. To 
them there is no absurdity in reducing the mys- 
teries of the future state to a matter of addition 
and subtraction dependent on the reiteratiou of 
a simple formula. To them the story of the nun 
who was cured of an attack of colic by the appli- 
cation of a garment worn by the late Pope is 
credible and beautiful. To them the apparition 
at Lourdes is true and wonderful. To’them the 
liquefaction of the blood of St. Januarius is a real 
miracle, and the fact that the miracle accommo- 
dated itself to the new calendar, when a dozen 
days were eliminated by royal decree early in the 
present century, does not in the least tax their 
powers of belief. 

It is not difficult to understand how the igno- 
rant and superstitious can be made to accept and 
cling to such teachings, but how shall we account 
for their acceptance by the most highly cultivated 
people in the world? The following figures .are 
condensed from statistics compiled by the ‘‘ White- 
hall Review,” and occupying in their original form 
over eight columns of that journal: 

“Among conspicuous converts to Romanism during the 
present generation among the upper classes of England 
are a duke, two marquises, five earls, fifteen barons and 
lords, taking no account of courtesy titles; seven baronets, 





three knights, a general, an admiral, ten members of Par- 
liament, four queen’s counsels, four professors, 168 bene- 
ficed clergymen, of whom sixty-seven have become priests 
or entered the Jesuit order, and 190 gentlemen, sons of 
peers, fellows, etc., of whom fifty-one have become priests 
or Jesuits; also five duchesses, thirty-eight peeresses, wives 
of baronets and knights, etc., and thirty-three other ladies 
of position. Among the converts here mentioned, omitting 
those not specially distinguished except by rank, etc., are 
Thomas Arnold (Matthew Arnold’s son); Burnand, author 
of ‘Happy Thoughts;’ Bellew, the elocutionist; Miss Emily 
Bowles, the authoress; Mrs. Ross Church (Florence Mar- 
ryatt); Miss Cusack (‘ The Nun of Kenmare’): Miss Froude, 
the niece of the historian; Miss Gladstone, sister of the 
ex-Premier; Henry J. and Charles J. Karslake, both of 
whom entered the priesthood; the Rev. R. G. Osborne, son 
of ‘S. G. O.;’ Paley’s grandson, a professor at Cambridge; 
Coventry Patmore; Pugin, the architect; Adelaide Anne 
Proctor; Professor Pepper; Whateley’s nephew, J. O’Fallon 
Pope, M.A., Cambridge; the Rev. Philip Rose (‘Arthur 
Sketchley’); Mrs. Hope-Scott, Sir Walter’s granddaughter ; 
Elizabeth Thompson, painter of ‘ The Roll Call,’ and Wil- 
berforce’s eldest son, an M.P.” 


We have no weauns of verifying these statistics 
save by common press reports which confirms 
many of them, nor do we quote them as in any 
way alarming. They are in the natural order of 
things, and if figures were attainable on the other 
side it is not impossible that the balance might 
not appear so favorable to Rome. 

We have always held that one should belong to 
that communion which best provides for his spir- 
itual needs, and we would not make any exception 
IN the vase of the Church of Rome. Still we 
may be permitted in a friendly way to wonder 
how thoughtful people can bring themselves to 
look with complacency upon such teachings as 
those cited. How, for instance, can such a man 
as we may suppose Matthew Arnold’s son to be join 
a church which still says masses for the soul of 
Marie Antoinette, and even for that of Pius Ninth, 
not to mention saints of all ages who, unless we 
are misinformed, are still represented as lingering 
in an intermediate state? 

The most natural explanation seems to be that 
to a certain order of mind the final authority 
which the Roman Church arrogates to itself is 
irresistibly attractive? amid the perplexities of 
advanced thought. Once inside the pale and you 
may leave everything concerning your religious 
doubts to the priest, who will perhaps prescribe a 
not too difficult rosary and require the perform- 
ance of certain Acts for whose efficacy the church 
is responsible. By what mental process this plea- 
sant state of unconditional mental surrender is 
reached we do not pretend to understand, nor 
does its attainment fill us with any great admira- 
tion for the mental poise of the converts. We can 
only say, ‘‘ Peace be with them,” and leave the 
future to Him who can make all things clear. 


NOTES. 

—The “‘ New Covenant” (Universalist) suggests that 
the Christian Union, in common with other orthodox 
papers, while severe on fiat currency advocates fiat 
righteousness in declaring that ‘* when a man casts the 
burden of his sin on a vicarious substitute, that sub- 
stitute immediately imputes righteousness to that 
sinner, so that hg then becomes righteous—not with 
his own but with another’s righteousness.”” And it 
asks us to explain “ why a fiat character is genuine, 
or even possible, when a fiat currency is so absurd.” 
We are always at the service of inquiring friends; 
but we give this question up. Forgiveness always de- 
pends on the fiat of the one who forgives ; and the 
doctrine of justification by faith is simply that men 
are forgiven of the mere mercy of God declared by an 
almighty fiat through Jesus Christ his Son. But char- 
acter depends on the choice and conduct of him 
who possesses it ; and how fiat character is genuine 
or even possible we cannot tell. 

—The United States has paid Great Britain for 
their Canadian fish $5,500,000. It was a high price for 
fish, but a cheap price for national honor. 

—As Republicans we take off our hat to the Marquis 
of Lorne and his wife; being Republicans we eount 
the un-royal husband, not the royal wife, the head of 
the household. The sea, it seems, has no more respect 
for English royalty now than in the days of that early 
King of England, Canute. The voyage of the vice- 
regal party to Nova Scotia was tempestuous, and the 
Princess Louise suffered severely from mal de mer. 

—The Christian Union says that the “imperious ”’ necessity 
of a new revision of the Bible has been well illustrated by a 
correspondent. When was it done ?—[{Examiner and Chron- 
icle. 

See article in Christian Union for October 16th on 
King James’s Bible, by James Coulter Layard. 

—Those who desire to obtain blank form of petition 
to be presented to Congress for such legislation as 
will make effective the anti-polygamy law of 1°62 can 
be accommodated by addressing Mrs. 8. A. Cook, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 
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THANKSGIVING HYMN. 
By ADALAIDE OERTEL. 


\ E praise thee for the wealth of golden grain, 
For corn fields waving in the mellow light, 
For full armed Plenty, piling Autumn’s wain, 
For fruits all rosy tinted, gleaming bright. 
No locust swarms, no deadening droughts have come, 
To mar our joyous song of Harvest Home. 
We praise thee, O our God! 


We praise thee for the dewy mornings fair, 
As diamonds glinted over fie'd and wold, 
When heaven's own nectar filled the ambient air, 
And ev ry breath was life ani strengtb untold— 
And waroling birds poured out their songs of glee, 
And every living thing seemed glad and free; 
We praise thee, O our God! 


We praise thee for the noontide’s scorching blaze, 
As neath its ripening influence swelled the corn, 
And the grapes sweetened in the burning rays 
W nile under purple bioom the wine was born. 
The heat was flerce upon the laborer’s head, 
But ‘twas perfecting grain for daily bread. 
We praise thee, O our God! 


We praise thee for the twilight’s hour of calm, 
When the cool breeze of eve refreshed the flowers, 
Winning from them their gift of odorous balm, 
And all-pervading peace filled the sweet hours. 
Then one by one came out the stars’ soft light 
And all around us settled restful night, 
We praise thee, O our God! 


For Spring, with all her vernal beauty drest, 
Her buds of hope, her merry tuneful voice, 
For Summer, with exuberant greenery blest 
And smiling fullness, bidding man rejoice, 
For Autumn’s crowning treasures now complete, 
We offer thee, dear Lord, thanks as is meet ; 
We bless thee, O our God! 


And when the stormy blast of Winter comes, 
And snow wreaths hang their light forms on the trees, 
And well stored barns and garners fill our homes 
With plenty, and our hearts with thankful ease, 
Help us, O Christ, to share at thy command 
These blessings with thy poor with generous hand, 
Thank offerings to our God. 








THE SOUTH CAROLINA TROUBLES. 
LETTER FROM SECRETARY SHERMAN. 
TREASURY Dep't, Nov. 21, 1878. 
Rev. LyMan Apsport, Editor of the Christian Union. 

DEAR Sir: Your communication of the 2d in- 
stant was duly received, in which you refer to a 
statement by a correspondent of your paper to 
the effect that he has heard that United States 
Revenue officers are imprisoned in South Caro- 
lina; that they have been so for months; and that 
the administration fails to protect them; and you 
inquire in regard to the truth of the report. 

I have deferred replying to your letter for some 
time owing to the pressure of public duties and 
my desire to obtain particulars from the proper 
bureau. I now enclose a copy of a detailed state- 
ment of facts as furnished to me on the basis of 
reports returned to his office by the Acting Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue. 

For the better understanding of the action taken 
by the Internal Revenue Bureau, I may state that 
in March last one Lewis H. Redmond, with an 
organized band of thirty men, attacked the jail 
of Pickens County, South Carolina, and released 
three United States prisoners committed for illicit 
distilling. Upon the application of the Collector 
for that District, he was authorized to employ a 
hundred men, if needed, to arrest the escaped 
prisoners with Redmond and his band. This Red- 
mond was a notorious illicit distiller, aud stood 
indic'ed in North Carolina for the murder cf a 
United States Deputy Marshal. After getting a 
force of twenty-six men, the Collector, at the sug- 
gestion of Governor Hampton, deferred employ- 
ing them for the contemplated arrest to await the 
action of the Cireuit Court of Pickens County. 
I need not detail the proceedings of this court. 
It is sufficient to say that, so far from aiding the 
Collector in the arrest, its action served only to 
delay, and, in the end, defeat it. The Collector 
was again instructed to employ a similar force, 
and to unite with the Deputy Marshal in securing 
the arrest. 

In pursuance of these instructions several jail- 
breakers were arrested; and on the 9th of June 
last four Revenue officers undertook to arrest 
one Amos Ladd, for whose arrest they held a 
warrant as one of the jail-breakers; he had also 
been engaged with Redmond in the illicit manu- 
facture and sale of spirits. Ladd resisted the 
arrest, gun in hand, and attempted to fire upon 
the officers who had demanded his surrender. 
Seeing their danger they fired upon him, and he 
was killed. They at once surrendered themselves 
to the authorities at Greenville, 8. C., consider- 


ing themselves unsafe at Pickens Court House. 
Thence they were taken to the Pickens County 
jail, and were indicted for murder in the Pickens 
Circuit Court; but a change of venue was taken 
to Greenville C.unty. [In the prison of that 
county three of these officers remain, pending the 
decision of the question as to the removal of the 
action against them to the United States Circuit 
Court. 

This brief statement of facts will serve to render 
the enclosed letter intelligible. You will under- 
stand from it that the Government has done all 
that it can do in the legitimate exercise of its 
legal powers to secure the liberation of those 
officers. 

The difficulty of enforcing the laws of the 
United States in South Carolina has been illus- 
trated during the recent canvass and election in 
that State, when organized bodies of men, fully 
armed, broke up public meetings, and bullied un- 
armed, unorganized, and defenseless citizens who 
are invested by the Constitution with the right to 
meet and discuss political questions, and vote for 
the candidates of their choice. When these pro- 
ceedings were not sufficient for success, they 
cheated the poor blacks of their franchise by the 
meanest tricks of ballot-bor ctnffing Such of- 
fenses are more degrading and dangerous than 
resistance to the Revenue laws. You mustsee that 
it ts difficult for the executive officers of the 
United States, crippled as they are by recent legis- 
lation, to meet this formidable opposition to the 
execution of the laws. All they can do is to try 
and enforce the laws through the courts; and if 
the machinery of public justice is so corrupted by 
local prejudice that it cannot punish such offenses, 
then the only remedy is in combining the political 
power of all those who will not tolerate this new 
form of rebellion against national authority. In 
this way a remedy will be found or made; and its 
application will be hastened in proportion as the 
true state of affairs comes to be understood. The 
disgraceful incidents of the late canvass at various 
points in that section will but give additional 
strength to the feeling that all the rights of all 
citizens, guaranteed by the Constitution, must be 
secured. I am, sir, very respectfully, 

JOHN SHERMAN. 


OFFICE OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
WASHINGTON, Nov. 9th, 1878. 


Sm:—In compliance with a verbal request this day re- 
ceived, I have the honor to submit memorandum of data 
in the case of the imprisoned revenue officials in South 
Carolina, concerning whom inquiry has been addressed to 
you.e 

The facts in relation to their arrest and incarceration 
will be found fully set forth in office letter of July 18th, 
a copy of which is herewith enclosed for convenience of 
reference, 

I find on the files of this office numerous letters and tele- 
grams addressed by the Commissioner to the U. 8. District 
Attorney and others in South Carolina, some of which I 
enumerate in case you should desire to refer to them. 

June 18th, 1878. — Letter to Collector Brayton, urging 
him to keep the office fully posted in regard to all proceed- 
ings against the revenue officials. [U. 8S. District Attorney 
Northrop had previously been instructed to appear on their 
behalf.) 

July 2d, 1878, the following telegram to Hon. Wm. E. 
Earle, special attorney, Greenville, S. C.: ‘I see it an- 
nounced that you are to argue the right to remove the 
cases of Kane, Durham, Moose and Scruggs to the Circuit 
Court of the United States. There is no question of the 
right of removal, and it has been held by Judge Drummond 
that the removal takes place upon the filing of the neces- 
sary papers in the State Court without an order of said 
court. Ifthe State Court declines to recognize the transfer 
of the case, and undertakes to proceed to the trial, do not 
hesitate to apply to Judge Bond for a writ of habeas corpus, 
presenting with your application for the writ a copy of 
your petition and papers for removal, and a copy of the 
State Court record if you can obtain it. The protection of 
the officers of the United States is of paramount impor- 
tance and the right to have these ca-es tried in its own 
courts, before its own judges, involves the question of the 

sovereignty of the United States.” 
(Signed) “GREEN B. Raum, Comm’r.” 

July 2d.—Telegram to Collector Brayton, Columbia, 8. 
C.: “*Has a writ of habeas corpus been served out fur the 
removal of the cases of your Deputy Collector from Judge 
Kershaw’s Court? If not, Iam very desirous it should be 
done without delay, I wish nothing left undone to protect 
the officers of the United States. Communicate this dis- 
patch to the prisoners. 

(Signed) ‘*GREEN B: Raum, Comm’r.” 

July 26th.—Letter to U. 8. Circuit Judge Bond respect- 
fully suggesting that he proceed to South Carolina and 
hold a special term for trial of these cases. 

August 24th.—Letter to Wm. E. Earle, urging special 
efforts to secure the admission of the prisoners to trial. 
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* Sept. 28th.—Letter to Wm. E. Earle expressing regret. 
| that Judge Bond declined to act on the application for bail 
| for want of jurisdiction (he being out of the State), and 
recommending a renewed application to the U. 8. District 
Judge in South Carolina. 
| The foregoing references indicate the condition of the 

case, so far as the action of this office is concerned. 

Some time in the month of August last a writ of habeas 
| corpus was served by a deputy United States Marshal on 
the Sheriff, who refused to recognize it, but permitted the 
| Deputy Marshal to constructively take possession of the 
prisoners by taking d wn the keys from the nail on which 
they were hanging, unlocking the cell in which the men 
were confined, telling them they were in the custody of the 
United States, and then locking the door again and restor- 
ing the keys to their place. The officers remain in the 
Greenville County Prison (excepting one who was admitted 
to bail early in the proceedings) awaiting the action of tho 
United States Circuit Court. 

I may add that this office has deemed it proper to con- 
tinue their pay as special deputies during the period of 
their incarceration. Very respectfully, 

H. C. RoGERs, 
Acting Commissioner. 


Hon. JOHN SHERMAN, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 








RETIRING TO BUSINESS. 
By GaIL HAMILTON. 

y* is very droll to hear people call going into 

tue country ‘‘retiring from business.” It 
would be a great deal more accurate to call it 
geing into business. In the city there is nothing 
buat dead brick and stone. The only thing alive 
is people, and a good many of them but partially 
so. But the moment you set foot in the country 
the whole universe is astir. The sunshine and the 
rain mean business. Every blade of grass is up and 
about it. The brown bark of the trees, that looks 
as dead as a door-nail, is alive and alert. Nothing 
waits foranything. The great proeession moves on. 
If you do not set things right they set themselves 
wrong, but they keep going. If you feed your field 
with fatness it will bring back to you corn and wine 
and oil with a full hand. But if you do not feed it 
at all it brings a full hand all the same, only it is 
moss and Roman wormwood. But the moss and 
the Roman wormwood are just as brisk and busy 
about springing and growing and reproducing as 
if they were potatoes and corn, and the world 
could not get on a day without them. So far 
from retiring from business when you go into the 
country, you have hard work to catch up. Nature 
strides on with such seven-league boots that you 
must go on the jump to keep abreast. She never 
seems to be in the least hurried but she is always 
at it—and that is where she has us at an advan- 
tage. At acertain set time the most indefatigable 
must go tosleep. But an ear of corn would not 
give the toss of a penny for sleep, day or night. 
To the great golden pumpkin vine it is all one 
whether it is the midnight dew or the midday sun 
that is waiting upon its magnificence, and unfor- 
tunately the squash-bug is equally indifferent. 
The pigweed grows and grows, sprawling out in 
all directions, and never stops to take breuth. 

And yet there comes a day when everything 
does stop. And that is the most amazing part of 
it. The Madeira vine slips out of its bulb in the 
night. You forget a bulb was there till suddenly 
a leaf or two appears, then a dozen of them scam- 
pering up. shooting out, curling about in all direc- 
tions. catching hold of a nail, a bit of twiue, a 
blade of grass if nothing else offers. It mounts, 
it leaps, it flies to heaven. The rains polish it, 
the sun sweetens it, the dish-water fattens it. It 
rollicks in green, jaunty, jolly life. But there 
comes a day when it stops growing. I cannot see 
why. The weather is just as warm, the clouds 
are just as moist, the dish-water is just as plenti- 
ful. But the Madeira vine stops growing, and 
puts forth little graceful, drooping, delicate clus- 
ters of blossoms. Then the blossoms die their 
little pathetic death. and the vine lingers along 
the delaying days of Indian summer, but it grows 
no more. Why does it not? How does it know 
when to stop? When the frosts come and beat all 
down with a bludgeon we understand. But long 
before the frosts come, while yet no chill fore- 
tokens the coming of winter, through what elec- 
tric wires quivers the message to the wide world 
of eager growth: ‘‘ Thus far shalt thou go and no 
farther”? 

Retiring from business, indeed! I could find 
steady occupation for one merchant prince in 
ciphering out the economy of my apple trees. It 
cost twenty-seven dollars to girdle them against 
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the canker-worms, and they never bore twenty- 
seven dollars’ worth of apples within the memory 
of the oldest inhabitant. But it is worth twenty- 
seven dollars to head off the canker-worms from 
looping around the fences. Then the apples are 
very big and round and multitudinous. But so 
are everybody else’s, and there is no market for 
them. But you can make them into cider. But 
you can buy a barrel of cider at your own door- 
stone for a dollar and a half, and your cider- 
barrel costs a dollar and a quarter, and the cider- 
Well, 
But a cider-barrel 
is good for anything only as long as the cider is in 
it, and the cider-merchant wili let you have his as 
long as that. But you have the fun of picking 
the apples, and if a great storm came Saturday 
night, and strewed your best Roxbury russets 
over the sidewalk and down into the road, so that 
you feel justified in rising up early on Sunday 
morning to gather them out of the way and de- 
struction of the church-goers, you will be contin 
ually expecting to be caught by the carriages 
whose loud but far off rumbling threatens you; 
and upon closer listening will find it to be the 
last loud roaring of the angry sea not yet soothed 
from its storm—the very roaring which the grand- 
dames interpreted as the roaring of the Kvil Une, 
doomed for his evil deeds to make a rope of sand, 
and forever failing, because the strands which he 
could manage to fashion always fell apart when he 
tried to twist them—and that is worth something! 

Come, now, my retired brother, dying of retir- 
acy, brain-softening, and heart-hardening, for 
want of something to do, read me tbis riddle: 
Given—kerosene, canker-worms, carting, cider 
barrels, extravagant crops, the Ewil One, and 
your vinegar barre] leaking—is it cheaper to raise 
apples or to buy them? 


miller asks eighty-four cents for his work. 
the cider-barrel is your own. 


A BIBLE DINNER. 
By G. TEN EycK SHELDON. 
> INNER parties, or feasts, were not infrequent 
in Bible times. On state occasions, as early 
as the time of Saul, the first king of Israel, they 
were given; and in tne Book of Esther there are 
notable examples of public feasts. Private or 
select dinners—sometimes called ** suppers” in the 
Bible—were even more frequent; and it is re- 
corded that our Saviour attended several of these. 
Dinner parties in those early days were different 
affairs from those which obtain at present; al- 
though the same dignity of manner and the same 
social feelings in this regard were manifested then 
The old Hebrews sat at their meals, 
probably upon the ground, their tables being a 
little elevated. Then, in a wore luxurious age, 
they had couches on which they reclined. ‘These 
couches would each accommodate three or four 
persons; who at meals reclined on the left side, 
each overlapping his neighbor, and resting the 
head and upper part of the body on the left 
elbow, or on or near the breast of the one who 
lay behind him. 


as now. 


In this position he was said to 
‘*Jean on the bosom” of his neighbor (John xiii., 
23; xxi., 20). These couches were drawn up on 
three sides of the table, the fourth being left open 
for the servants to set on the several courses. As 
for dishes.in which to place the food, they had 
very few. They used their hands in the place of 
knives and forks. The invitations were sent out 
when the dinner was proposed to be given, aud 
on the day appointed the invited were notified 
that the dinner was ready. The guests were wel- 
comed with a kiss (Luke vii., 45). Ablutions of 
hands and feet then took place; and, after din- 
ner, they washed their hands again. This custom 
was founded on natural decorum; for the hands 
of all were dipped into one and the same dish. 
Occasionally separate morsels were served out to 
each, and to the more distinguished of the com- 
pany choice bits were often distributed. To 
‘*dress for dinner” was a necessity then as now. 
The head, the beard, the feet, and sometimes the 
clothes, were perfumed with ointment (Ps. xxiii., 
5; Amos vi., 6; John xii., 3). On special occa- 
sions the guests were provided with robes by the 
host (Matt. xxii., 11). Guests were honored with 
places at the table according to their rank or po- 
sition in life, as at the present day (Gen. xliii., 33; 
1 Sam. ix., 22; Luke xiv., 8; John xiii., 23). 

But I am keeping the reader too long from the 
Dinner, or the possibilities of a Bible Dinner. It 





will be observed that everything in relation to the 
Dinner is verbatim in the language of the Script 
Although 
the 
little or 


ure texts to which reference is made, 


wine is mentioned in the list of beverages, 


fact was people iu Bible times drank 
nothing but water at their meals. 


THE DINNER 
HOW THE GUESTS WERE INVITED. 


Come and dine.—John xxi., 12. 


Tell them which are bidden, Behold, I have prepared my 


dinner: my fatlings are killed, and all things are now 


ready.—Matt. xxii., 4. 
HOW THE TABLE WAS SET. 
Upon the table spread a cloth of blue, and put thereon 
the dishes, and the spoons, and the bowls and covers 


Numb. iv., 7 
WHAT CONDIMENTS THEY 
Oil in a cruise.—1 Kings xvii., 12. 
Vinegar.—Ruth ii., 14 
And salt without prescribing how much.—Ezra vii., 22 


HAD. 


GRACE, 

The people will not eat until he come, because he doth 
bless the sacrifice, and afterwards they eat that be bidden 
—1 Sam. ix., 15. 

And he took 
Matt. xv., 36. 

When thou hast eaten and art full, then thou shalt bless 
the Lord thy God for the good land which he hath given 
thee.—Deut. viii., 10. 


the loaves and fishes, and gave thanks 


SPrmew oFr TAS, 
Soups, ete. 

Pour out the broth.—Judges vi., 20, 

Feed me with red pottage.—Gen. xxv., 30. 

Set on bread—bread in the 
Lev. viii., 31. 

And he set the bread in order upon the table; 
corn; loaves of barley.—Ex. xl., 22, 23; Is. 
2 Kings iv., 42. 

Take fine flour and bake cakes.—Lev. xxiv., 5. 

And he dealt to every one a cake of bread, and cakes of 
manna.—2 Sam. vi.,19; Numb. xi., 7, 8. 

And thou shalt eat it as barley cakes.—Ezek. iv., 12. 

She brought forth butter in a lordly dish.—Judges v., 25. 

And there was honey.—1 Sam. xiv., 25. 


basket.—Gen. xliii., 31; 
bread 
XXViii., 28; 


Fish. 
And there be a very great multitude of fish.—Ezek. 
xIvii., 9. 
They saw a fire of coals, and fish laid thereon.—John 


xxi., 9, 13. 
And giveth them a piece of broiled fish.—Luke xxiv, 42. 
We remember the fish which we did eat.—Numb. xi., 5 
Entremets. 
Chickens.—Matt. xxiii., 27. 
Fatted fowl.—1 Kings iv., 25. 


Savoury meat from two good kids.—Gen. xxvii., 9 
Kidneys.—Deut., xxxii., 14. 
Eggs.—Is. x., 14. 
Even these ye may eat: the locust, the beetle and the 
grasshopper.—Lev. xi., 22. 
Roasts. 
Fat oxen out of the pastures.—1 Kings iv., 23. 


Matt. xxii., 4 
abundantly.—1 Sam 
1 Chron, xii., 40. 


My oxen and fatlings are killed. 

Five sheep ready dressed, to eat 
xxv., 18; 2 Sam. xvii., 29. 
3ehold joy and gladness—eating sheep.—Is. xxii., 13. 

The people spared the best of the lambs, and gave of the 
flock, lambs—that he mig!'t eat the increase of the fields 
with the fat of and the lambs out of the flock. 
1 Sam. xv., 9%; 2 Chron. xxxv., 7; Deut. xxxii., 15, 14; Amos 
v1.., & 

And eat the calves out 
vi., 4. 

And he took the calf which he had dressed, and set it be- 
fore them, and they did eat.—Gen. xviii., 8. 

And bring hither the fatted calf, and kill it; and let us 
eat.—Luke 

And the goat ye shall eat.—Deut. xiv., 4. 

All manner of baked meats. 


lanibs 


of the midst of the stall.—Amos 


xv., 23. 


Gen. xl., 17. 
Vegetables. 
Thac he might eat the increase of the fields, with the fat 
of kidneys of wheat.—Deut. xxxii., 15, 14. 
He fed them also with the 
Ixxxi., 16. 


finest of the wheat.—Ps. 
Green ears of corn dried by the fire, even corn beaten 
out of full ears.—Lev. ii., 14. 
Parched corn.—2 Sam. xvii., 88. 
After that the full corn in the ear.—Mark iv., 28. 
And let them give us pulse to eat.—Dan. i., 12. 
And appointed barley.—Is. xxviii., 25. 
And take unto thee beans.—Ezek. iv., 9. 
Lentiles.—Ezek., iv. 9. 
Millet.—Ezek. iv., 9. 
The fitches (or spelt].—Is. xxviii., 25. 
We remember the cucumbers which we did eat freely.— 
Numb. xi., 5. 
Leeks.—Numb. xi., 5. 
Onions.—Numb. xi., 5. 
Garlick.—Numb. xi., 5. 
Game. 
Partridge.—1 Sam. xxvi., 40. 
Young pigeons. —Lev. v. 7. 
The hare.—Lev. Xi., 6. 
Besides harts.—1 Kings iv., 23. 
Roebucks.—1 Kings iv., 23, 
And fallow deer.—1 Kings iv., 28. 
And the chamois ye shall eat.—Deut. xiv.. 
The bison.—Deut. xiv., 5. 
Wild ox.—Deut. xiv, 5, 


And the people asked, and he brought quails, and satis- 
fied them.—Ps. ev., 40 


Dessert. 

Behold a basket of summer fruit And his fruit was 
sweet to my tasté Amos. viii., 1. Song of Sol. ii., 5 

And they brought pomegranates.—Numb. xiii., 25 

Baskets of figs, and cakes of figs.—Jer. xxiv., 2; 1 Sam 
xxv., 18 

And they brought dates.—2 Chron. xxxi., 5. 

Melons.—Numb. xi., 5 

Clusters of raisins | Sam. xxv. 18 


Olives.—Judges xv., 5. 
Mandrakes 
hen thou mayest eat grapes thy fill. —Deut 


Gren, xxx., 14 
xxiii., 24. 





And these cheese | Sam. Xvii., 1S 
Nuts and almonds.—Gen. xliii., 11 
Beverages 
And they gave them drink in vessels of gold, royal wine 
n abundan Esth. i., 7. 
Sweet wine Amos., ix., 13 


I would cause thee to drink of spiced wine of the juice of 


pomegranates,—Song of Sol. vil., 2) 
And he took milk and set it before them.—Gen. xviii., 8 
He asked water, and she gave him milk.—Judyges v., 25 


Give me, I pray thee, a little water to drink; for I am 


thirsty Judges iv., 19 
MUSIC 
And the harp and the viol, the tabret and pipe, are in 
their feasts.—Is. v., 12. 
Let us eat and be merry.—Luke xv., 25. 
\ feast is made for laughter.—Eccles. x., 19. 


MY OLD WOMAN. 
A THANKSGIVING SKETCH. 

3y JULIA A. WILLARD. 

Vi OST people delight in coincidences, be they 
4¥YA_ never so simple. 

Why they do -we will leave the retail dealers in 
mental philosophy to tell us, if they know; if they 
do not Know it’s a 


comfort for the amiable crea- 


tures to say what they think; and mental science 
will meekly bear as much maltreatment as an 
india rubber baby. 

Meanwhile, I will briefly tell my true story of 
patriotism, pie and pathos. 

During our late unpleasantness I was connected 
with a ward New York known as 
‘* Forty-seven.” From the beginning of the war 
We 
seraped lint with the earliest scrapers and knit 
socks with the pioneer knitters. 


school in 


it was noted for devotion to the soldiers, 


When things grew more serious and hospitals 
began to fill we waited upon rough, swearing men 
wards, and 


in crowded wounds and heard 


groans, and were jostled about in rude fashion, 


saw 
and got deplorably out of our sphere. As other 
work ‘* obtained ” 
among live women, Forty-seven kept its six hun- 


methods of for the one cause 


dred bands flying until the end came. 
the 64 rolled 
around; and, as will happen, Thanksgiving was 


In process of time autuin of 
proclaimed by the Governor, instigated perhaps 
by his accomplice, Dyspepsia. 

When this delightful day drew near the Prin- 
cipal of Forty-seven rose as one mau, and made a 
talk closing in words to this effect: ‘Girls, you 
are going to have a good time on Thursday. 
Among the minor matters, you will have plenty to 
eat and drink of fine quality and great variety ; 
you will have friends and fun and comfort your 
selves: now what about the soldiers in Camp 
Blank, on the Island?” 

Well, the blessed girls looked at each other 
in dazed uncertainty while one might count two, 
and marred their fair brows by deep lines of 
thought so lorg that a careful, deliberate person 
could nearly have said *‘ Jack Robinson” before 
the clouds cleared. 

Then some genius burst forth: 

‘* Let’s bring ’em a lot of Thanksgiving pies!” 

‘*Good!” echoed the school; after which there 
was no need to second the motion. 

Now, pies are not much when one’s deepest 
nature calls out for boned turkey, and lobster 
sauce, and chicken salad, and deviled salmon— 
which must be a devastating thing to eat, but 
some people like it—and mixed pickles, and chow- 
chow, but the girls couldn’t carry all these things 
to well men, to say nothing of convalescing war- 
riors. So they put their finger in the pie business 
simply and solely. And the Principal exhorted 
them, moreover, not to bring bakers’ pies, but 
good home-made ones, the best and biggest they 
could lay their bands on! 

The following day the ball opened. Imagine 
three hundred girls mounting seventy-two stone 
steps, ireighted—the girls—with unnumbered pies! 





I say ‘‘unnumbered” principally because it sounds 
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large. How many they brought will never be 
known, but this I may declare: that I never be- 
fore saw, or dreamed of seeing, so many pies to- 
gether; and I am a veteran pie-interviewer in 
good and regular standing. 

Also, some girl added an acre and a half of 
sugar ginger-bread; and one dear creature, whose 
father dealt in the weed, brought a big pile of 
‘fine cut” tobacco and some ‘‘plug” ditto (I think 
they call it), and cigars, genuine Chester County 
Havanas the odor of which made one sneeze in 
Spanish. 

I think that tobacco demoralized some of the 
girls; for, during the morninz, money began to 
circulate rather freely; then, suddenly there was 
a ring, or a pool, or a corner, or something—I 
never learned just what—but, at any rate, the 
stamps all got into one pair of hands, and those 
hands went up to the desk and inquired, Would 
Miss Wadleigh let them go out and exchange the 
money for an equivalent in more ‘‘fine cut,” and 
‘Shoney dew,” and ‘“‘solace,” and ‘* John Anderson 
my Jo,” and ‘‘day dreams,” and other dead lan- 
guage? 

Yes, Miss Wadleigh would! It was the first 
time that upright soul ever winked at even the 
appearance of evil. She hated tobacco—solid, 
liquid and vaporous; but those heroes on the 
Island, who had had their heads cut off—in a 
figure—for their country, should bave pipes, as 
well as pies, on Thanksgiving, even if it killed 
them! 

Finally the things were all collected, and many 
big basketsful they proved to be. A man with an 
express wagon was pressed into the service to 
carry our little offering up to the camp, and great 
was the jubilation with which we helped him 
pack off. 

The last basket was nearly full, and still pies 
were left. 

Ir became evident to my mind that one preter- 
naturally large an: fine pumpkin pie would roll 
right off the basket, if it were put on, and become 
a melancholy wreck. I resolved that it should 
never meet that fate, and it did not. The price 
of it went for *‘fine-cut,” and the pie went else- 
where. After school I made ready for out-door 
service, and marched off, pie and so forth in hand. 

At the door whom should I encounter but Frank 
Russell, a fellow-teacher, with a load of eatables. 

‘*Where are you going off to starve with that 
pile of cakes, Frances?” I said. 

‘*What are you going to do with that overgrown 
pie?” was her satisfactory answer. 

I. *‘ This is for my old woman.’ 

She. ‘* Well, these are for my old woman.” 

I. ‘* Who is your old woman?” 

She. ‘‘A colored aunty that sells apples on the 
steps of St. Mark’s in Eighth street.” 

1 threw up my hands, nearly wafting the pre- 
cious pie into space, and exclaimed, ‘* Why, she’s 
mine, you absurd atom!” 

‘*Well, then, she has two owners, for she’s 
mine, also,” said Frank, with that beautiful calm- 
ness born of perfect assurance. 

There’s no more use in arguing with Frances 
than in trying to ‘*joggle” the North Star, or slip 
the Equator along an inch or two; so there was 
nothivg to be done but exclaim, ‘ That’s funny,” 
and ** That’s nice,” until we were out of breath. 

And then we started off with light hearts and 
pies and cakes, and hurried down Broadway at a 
dreadful rate. 

As we turned into Eighth street we saw with 
dismay that our mutual friend was not at her post. 
We skirmished around a little, and presently the 
dear old dame loomed above the horizon. We 
bore down upon her under full sail, came along- 
side, dischared our cargo and departed, satisfied 
with seeing a very surprised, pleased face under 
our old friend’s somewhat rusty black hood. 

They do say that birds of a feather flock to- 
gether. It must beso; or how did it happen that 
where I boarded there was another teacher? 

She came in that night rather late, Rosa did, 
and explained that she ‘*had been around giving 
out some flunnel und things that Miss Green had 
sent to the poor.” 

‘*Aad the poorest person I know,” said Rosa, 
‘is the dear old black apple-woman down at St. 
Mark’s in Eighth street!” 

Then a second time I jumped up and raised the 
cry, *‘Do you own her too?” I began to realize 
a widow's ewotions when she gets her ‘‘ thirds,” 








‘* Yes,” said placid Rosa, ‘‘she’s been mine a 
long time, and if there ever was a saint she’s 
one!” 

Dear, dear! how we chippered and twittered 
about it; and if that beloved old aunty did not 
feel her ears glow that night I much fear me she 
had no ears. 

I concluded this was the last of mild surprises 
about *‘My Old Woman,” though a vague fear 
haunted we, for a day or two, that some fourth 
claimant would appear on the scene to ‘‘ quarter 
her up into three halves.” 

The fourth, indeed, did come in pleasant fash- 
ion. 

Not long after this Thanksgiving, I one day 
climbed to the studio of a lady friend in Gibson’s 
Building, and after we had sat and talked awhile 
in her picturesque den she said, ‘‘I have the key 
to V.’s studio while he is away; don’t you want 
to see it?” 

Of course I did, if I might, and we went in. 

There she was again! my old friend, not quite 
as large as life, but just as natural! This time on 
canvas in goodly surroundings, ‘‘ No. 289, Jane 
Johnston,.a former slave. Artist, E. V.” 

That was what the academy catalogue said in 
the spring of '64. 

it was almost too mucn for the average wind. 
I began to think unutterable things as I gazed on 
that lovely face hanging on the wall of the pleas- 
ant studio. 

I do not know how to describe the peculiar 
charm that countenance had for me; but I could 
read snffering in the past, content in the present, 
and faith in the future; summed up, it was noth- 
ing less than the ‘t peace of God which passeth 
understanding.” And, with that, a kind of bu- 
man yearning after love and protection looked 
out of the sad, sweet eyes, and made me want to 
ery, I think. 

‘Did she come here to sit for her portrait?” I 
asked my friend. 

‘Yes, several tiuwes she was here, and it was 
beautiful to see the perfect courtesy and grace 
with which V. received her. If she had been a 
duchess he would not have treated her with more 
consideration.” 

We turned away, closing the door on the por- 
trait, aud I have never siuce seen it. About the 
same time Jane herself was missed from her usual 
haunt, and I know naught of her in these latter 
years. 

I can but hope that this ‘‘former slave” has 
found full freedom and an eternal home of peace, 
where thanksgivings are perpetual, and where tbe 
old women are all young. 








NOVEMBER. 
By Mrs. M. F. Bourts. 


A lage true the skies are gray and elms are bare, 
And crisp brown leaves are floating everywhere, 

The grass upon the upland field is sere, 

And faded flowers bedeck the dying year; 

Familiar birds to brighter zones have crossed 

And all the dewy summer morns are lost; 

Yet in the bare and fading world remains 

The rarest beauty and the richest gains. 


Now do the heart’s pure treasures show at best; 
Now in the holy place of home we rest ; 

Sweet maidens’ cheeks for roses we can see, 
And babies, for our birds, laugh merrily ; 

For diamond drops on bluebells at sunrise 

We s2e a tender tear in loving eyes, 

And smiles make sunshine better than we knew 
When summer days were set in green and blue. 








LETTERS FROM MY LIBRARY. 
. THE DEACON’S BIBLE CLUB. 
HE Deacon is a queer man; and he has re- 
cently organized a queer kind of Bible class. 
He calls it the Bible Club. It meets Monday 
evening at his house. Every phase of belief is 
represented there, from Mr. Hardcap, who be- 
lieves every doctrine that is over half a century 
old, to Mr. Munster, who believes no doctrine 
that is older than he is. Every phase of culture 
is represented, from Tim Nooney, the Deacon’s 
hired man, to Sam Wheaton, who is spending a 
year at home after graduating at Yale College, 
and who, they say, cares more about the Deacon’s 
daughter Lucy than he does about the Deacon’s 
Bible. But that is confidential and not to be 
mentioned publicly. 
There is no course of study. The club keepa 
docket, and there is a secretary whose business it 
is to put on the docket any Biblical topic sug- 





gested. Every Monday evening this docket is 
read, and the topic for the next meeting is selected 
by vote of the club. 

‘* Deacon,” said I to him, ‘*‘ why don’t you call 
it a Bible class? It is one.” ‘‘’Sh!” replied the 
Deacon, shaking his head and speaking low. 
‘* Don’t suggest it. Mr. Munster would not come 
to a Bible elass, and Mr. Hardeap would be dread- 
fully shocked if we allowed a laugh in a Bible 
class. But as it is a club Mr. Munster comes and 
Mr. Hardeap even allows himself to smile some- 
times. And a smile is a great means of grace. 
Do you know, I think a smile is a kind of eighth 
sacrament.” 

Decidedly the Deaeon is queer. Everyone says 
so. But yet everyone likes him. I wonder if it 
ean be because he is so queer? 

Last Monday night Mr. Geer asked me to go 
with him to the Deacon’s Bible Club. The sub- 
ject was the first chapter of Genesis. The Deacon 
had proposed a unique treatment. His method 
showed his courage. In fact, the deacon has a 
great deal of courage. He does not believe in the 
creed and catechism as much as some men—Mr. 
Hardeap for example—but he has no end of con- 
fideuce, as he once told me, that the truth will 
always come out uppermost in a free fight. Being 
a lawyer, Iam not so sure of that ashe is. It is 
not always so in the courts. But the Deacon 
always goes on that assumption. 

‘* We want,” the Deacon had said, ‘‘to find out 
whether the first chapter of Genesis agrees with 
geological science or no. If we ask the parson to 
tell us he will want to make out an agreement; 
and if we ask Mr. Munster, who believes that 
Genesis is an old myth, he will make it out the 
other way. . Now, I don’t know how much the 
parson knows about geology, but I have great 
confideace in his knowledge of Greek and Hebrew; 
and I don’t know how much Mr. Munster knows 
about Greek and Hebrew, but I believe he is quite 
a geologist. Sol propose tbat the parson shall 
read us a paper on the true interpretation of the 
first chapter of Genesis, and Mr. Munster shall 
read us one on the geological study of creation; 
and then we will judge tor ourselves how they 
agree.” 

This plan was adopted, and last Monday night I 
went witth Mr. Geer to hear the papers. The 
story had got noised abroad and the house was 
crowded; parlor, library, dining-room, hall, and 
even the stairs. Each paper was limited to ten 
minutes. I borrowed the papers after the meeting, 
and, condensing them a little in order not to over- 
run the limits which the Christian Union allows 
me, transcribe them here for your readers: 

MR. MUNSTER’S PAPER. 

I wish to say in the outset that science has no 
quarrel with religion. But we do not propose to 
let the ministers tell us what we may believe. We 
do not propose to stop investigating because 
Moses thought the world was made in six days. 
Science has conclusively determined that the 
world is not merely six thousand years old; its age 
counts by the millions; it was not made in six 
days, but was uncounted myriads of years in proc- 
ess of formation. Wedo not disbelieve in God, 
but we think science gives us a much grander con- 
ception of creation than Moses had. Of course, 
the beginnings of creation are still involved in 
mystery. Some things are known; others are 
guessed at. But the limits within which I am 
confined do not allow me to enter into any side 
discussions. I adopt the nebular hypothesis as a 
probable one. And I give the history of creation 
as I find it in the latess works of the best scien- 
tists. If you find tbat it does not agree with 
Moses, I cannot help that. 

The scientists divide the geologic bistory of the 
world into five eras. The Primitive, or formative 
period; the Eozoic, or period of dawn of life; the 
Paleozoic, or period of ancient life; the Mesozoic, 
or middle period of life; and the Cenozoic, or 
recent period of life. 

I. In the Primitive or Formative period our 
planetary system was probably a vaporous mass. 
In this form our own planet would occupy about 
two thousand times more space than it occupies 
now. It was at an intense heat, and was per- 
vaded by light which is always a resultant of 
molecular activity. It was revolving slowly about 
its center. The force of gravitation was gradu- 
ally compressing it and gathering the denser mat- 
ter toward the center. As it revolved and was 
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condensed rings were separated from the revolving 
nebula, like the rings of Saturn. These revolved 
also and were gradually separated into planets. 
One of these planets was, or became after the 
separation of its satellite, our earth, which cooled 
to liquid form. As the cooling process was con- 
tinued a crust began to form. Oceans of waters, 
not clear and blue, but thick and turbid, began 
to gather. The surface of the earth was shaken 
with continual convulsions. Vast masses of rocks 
were pushed up from below, or the interior shrink- 
age left the crust without support and with great 
earthquake throes it sunk downward, making 
chasms and valleys, and deep basins for the ocean 
waters, contraction thus wrinkling the surface of 
the earth into mountain and valley; for all the 
highest mountains and deepest seas are but mere 
wrinkles in comparison with the earth’s diameter. 

2. The Eozoic or Archean Time. This era pro- 
duced very few animals; so few that the age used 
to be called the Azoic, or lifeless, age because it 
was thought there were none. This is now known 
to be an error. It produced some—a few only 
have been found—of the lowest order, known as 
Protozoa (a Greek word meaning jirst animals). 
The sponge is a popular illustration of the Proto- 
zoan. They are animals without mouths or mem- 
bers. As they are dependent on wileruseupiv 
plants for existence these probabiy also existed, 
but there is no trace of them. 

3. The Paleozoic Time. This includes the Silu- 
rian, the Devonian and the Carboniferous ages. 
It abounded in invertebrate animals, such as 
corals, sea-urchins, jelly-fishes and _ star-fishes. 
Some of the lower vertebrates appeared in the 
waters. The progress was constantly upward from 
a lower to a higher type of life. But the great 
characteristic of this age was its vegetable growths. 
This is the age that has given us our immense 
coal-beds. The globe was warm; the evaporation 
great; rains continuous; the climate of the whole 
earth essentially insular; little diversity between 
the poles and the equator. Carbonic acid, which 
is deadly to animal life but promotive of vegetable 
life, existed in far greater quantities in the at- 
mosphere than now. There were enormous growths 
of tree-ferns, gigantic brakes, monstrous marshes 
covered with rank vegetation, and tropical forests 
of boundless extent. Coal formations from 7,000 
to 12,000 feet in thickness remain as memorials of 
this period of vegetable growth. 

4. The Mesozoic Time. Reptiles had begun to 
make their appearance in the previous age. Now 
they began to abound. The watersswarmed with 
living creatures—sea monsters and reptiles—half 
fish, half bird. To this age belong the great 
Dinosaurs, combining the modern repfile with 
the modern bird, but huge in bulk; the flying 
Pterodactyl; the Plesiosaurus, with its short body 
and its long neck; the Ichtbyosaurus, with its 
gigantic head and its long flexible body; Saurians, 
half fish, half crocodile, whose bones have been 
collected in abundance. 

5. The Cenozoic Time. ‘This ushered in the 
period of mammalia, or warm-blooded animals. 
Of these a few are found in the preceding age, but 
they especially characterize this last epoch. To 
it we trace nearly all modern beasts; and in it are 
found the remains of many that have now utterly 
perished. 

6. Last of all came man, whose age upon the 
earth is still.one of the most perplexed and 
doubtful problems in modern science. 

THE PARSON'S PAPER. 


The first chapter of Genesis is not a history, 
nor a scientific treatise, but a poem. 

[Here Mr. Hardcap shook his head and knitted 
his brow.] Its language is that of the imagina- 
tion; it abounds with the sublimest imagery. 
This is the view of the best authorities in the 
orthodox school of interpretation. Dr. Tayler 
Lewis describes it as ‘the vision of a seer”; 
Dr. Conant as ‘‘an epic poem of creation”; Dr. 
Dawson as ‘‘the aboriginal song of creation”; 
Dr. Winchell even suggests that it was possibly 
composed by Adam, and sung to the praise of the 
Creator throughout the patriarckal ages. 

[At this list of names Mr. Hardcap’s brow re- 
sumed its original smoothness, and he beamed on 
the parson with an approving smile. ] 

In this poem, however, are certain great fun- 
damental ideas. The universe as we see it has 
not existed from eternity, according to some 





Greek ideas; it is not the product of chance— 
it did not ‘‘ happen,” according to some phases 
of modern atheism; it is not the work of many 
workmen—the product of multitudinous gods, 
according to some theories of Oriental philosophy ; 
nor an evolution from God, according to other 
Oriental cosmogonies. It is the work of one di- 
vine Creator; a single divine architect designed 
it; a single master builder constructed it. It was 
not formed instantly; creation took time, a long 
time, a long succession of times, each era having 
its peculiar characteristic. For the word rendered 
day, as used in this chapter, means not the period 
between sunrise and sunset, nor the time occu- 
pied in the revolution of the earth round its axis, 
but an epoch, or eon, or age, as it does with us 
in the common phrase, In this our day. 

This hymn of praise to the Creator, then, rep- 
resents the universe as the work of a divine in- 
telligence and will; it implies the uniformity of 
nature’s laws in asserting the oneness of nature’s 
God; it represents the creation as the work of a 
succession of undefiaed ages; and it pictorially 
describes the characteristic features of these suc- 
cessive creative days as follows: 

First day. Chaos; a world waste and empty; a 
great unfathomable, uninterrupted deep. Dark- 
ness every woere envelopes it. Warmth from the 
brooding of God, and light accompanying it, be- 
yin to pervade the dark, chaotic mass and to im- 
part to it the beginnings of life, organism, unity. 

Second day. A division stowly takes 
clouds rise from the steaming mass of inorganic 
matter; waters above; waters beneath. The 
formless earth begins to take form and to be en- 
circled with a vapory atmosphere. 

Third day. In the growing light the first out- 
lines of the earth’s surface appear. The waters 
are gathered in seas and oceans. Mountains rear 
their heads above the steaming waters. The great 
leveis are lifted above the ocean beds. Conti- 
nents are rudely shaped. Great vegetable growths 
begin to make their appearance. Herbs grow rank 
from the virgin soil; forests cover the plains and 
the mountain sides. 

Fourth day. At length the sun and moon and 
stars make their appearance. A clearer, brighter 
light glows from these rulers of the firmament. 
The dim twilight of the first three creative days 
gives place to the increasing light of a full-orbed 
sun. 

Fifth day. Multitudinous life swarms in the 
great deep; great winged creatures fiy the air; 
huge aquatic monsters, half fowl, half fish, walk 
the earth. 

Siath day. Life on the dry land follows life in 
the great deep; growing rapidly, covering plain 
and valley and mountain side; cattle feeding on 
the grass; reptiles creeping in the swamps and 
along the streams; beasts roaming the unbroken 
forests. Last of all, man, endowed with conscienve 
and reason; made in God’s image; vested with 
divine authority; given by his endowment domin- 
ion over the fish that swim the sea, the fowl that 
fly the air, and over all the earth and every living 
thing that creepeth on the earth. The work of 
creation is ended and God enters on the last and 
most blessed day of all, the day of divine rest and 
divine activity ; the era of work, not in the physical 
but in the spiritual realm; the work of redeeming 
love; the work that consecrates and makes sacred 
the Sabbath day. 

Mr. Munster asked the parson to please answer 
two questions: first, why if tbe word ‘‘day” in 
Genesis did not mean a solar day the theologians 
did not find it out till the science of géology dis- 
proved the six days theory of creation; and, second, 
how he accounted for the non-appearance of the 
sun till after vegetation appeared on the earth. To 
the first question the parson replied that the inter- 
pretation of day as an indefinite period of time was 
as ancient as Origen and as orthodox as Augustine; 
and he added that it was clear from the other 
sacred writings of the Jews—and he read from 
Psalm xci. and Proverbs, chapter viii., as illustra- 
tions—that the ancient Jews themselves did not 
suppose that the world was made ina week. He 
said he could not answer the second question, ex- 
cept by saying that he believed some scientists 
thought that the sun could not be seen through 
the heavy vaporous atmosphere till toward the 
close of the carboniferous period; and Mr. Geer 
confirmed him, saying that this was suggested as 


place ; 





a probable hypothesis writers on 
geology. 

I have already overrun my limits; and I can only 
add that while Mr. Hardcap was suspicious of the 
parson’s interpretation of Genesis as poetry, and 
more than suspicious of Mr. Munster’s science, the 
general sentiment of the class, in the discussion 
which followed, seemed to be that the parson’s 
religion and Mr. Munster’s science did not need a 
great deal of reconciling. And even Mr. Munster 
quietly acquiesced at parting in the suggestion of 
the Deacon that for a Hebrew poet who lived 
seven or eight centuries before either Confucius 
or Buddha, and had no other means of knowledge 
than such as was afforded by Egyptian science, 
Moses, in his hymn of praise to the Great Creator, 
marvelously well with the orier of 
nature as disclosed by latest scientific investiga- 
tions. LAICcUS. 
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PRAYER BEFURE THE SERMON. * 


O THOU that takest heed of the sparrows, of the lilies, of 
every flower that grows, are not these little ones better than 
they ? And shalt thou send thy sun to look after everything 
througbout all the earth, day by day, nourishing it and com- 
forting it, and shail not the spirit of love, the benediction 
of the Holy Ghost, day by day, look after all thy littie ones? 
We pray for these children, that their parents may be to 
Titi ae Chriat. and may be worthy to represent to their open- 
iug minds the beauty of holiness. Truth, purity, equity, 
duty and love—may they be rooted and grounded in these 
things, and so grow up into the nature of the Lord Jesus 
Corist. We pray that thou wilt be merciful to these parents, 
that their children may live to comtort them; and yet, if 
thou dost desire them, may they be able, when thou callest, 
and sayest, Suffer little children to come unto me, to yield 
them, not unto death, but unto the life that is in Christ Jesus 
our Lord. May they, and may ali who have been called to 
part with their beloved, look forth, not with downward face, 
but with upward face into the bosom of Jesus; and there 
may they find what they bave lost, believing that he is able 
to keep it unto the perfect day. 

We pray, O Lord our God, that the life which we now live 
in the flesh we may live by faith of the Son of God, who loved 
us, and gave himself for us. We pray toat the spirit of 
Christ may be in us, and may be in ail the members of this 
church. We pray that we may become more worthy of thee 
in our individual lives and dispositions, never forgetting for 
a moment, by night or by day, that we are temples of Curist, 
and that our hearts are his home. We beseech thee that thou 
wilt impress more continually upon us the ever-abiding 
presence of Christ, that we may never be lonesome uor dis- 
couraged. Even when we lose sight of Christ ever present 
with us, hold us by the memory of days gone by; for we are 
weuk ; we are very needy, and we perish on every side in the 
presence of affairs that are mightier than we, except the Lord 
rescue us. So we put ourseives into thine hands, and rejoice 
that the power is with thee, as well as the love, and that none 
who come to thee shall ever be cast out, but that thou wilt 
keep them unto theend. And that finally they shall be saved 
with an everlasting salvation. 

We pray that thy blessing may rest upon every one in thy 
presence this morning. With the new morning come new 
cares, new burdens, new memories; but with tue morning 
cones also the refreshment of tne spirit of God. Give us the 
Baptism of the Sabbath. Give us the rest that we have a 
right to on this day. May we cease from fear, from :emorse, 
trom all vain or wicked feeling, and may we rest as in the 
bosom of our God. Go with us to every household, where- 
ever it may be, and make the place luminous. Comfort thy 
people who are bearing burdens, Thou wilt never put a 
burden on to the shoulders of any who have not the strength 
to bear it. Thou wilt never put a thorn in the side of any 
one without giving him grace which is sufficient to enable 
him to endure it. We beseech of thee that thou wilt grant 
unto everyone wisdom, hopeful courage, and entire resigna- 
tion to the will of God. May we measure every day more and 
more by our near approach to that land where we shall never 
shed tears either of sorrow or of repentance, where there 
shall be no more sin, and where God shall wipe away all 
tears from our eyes. 

Let thy kingdom come in all the world, to the destruction 
of war, and slavery, and oppression, and selfishness, and sor- 
did living. Exalt the whole race, and glorify thyself in the 
final victories of grace over sin, and emancipate the globe. 

And to thy name, Father, Son and Spirit, shali be eternal 
praise. Amen. 


SERMON. 
THE CHURCH AND ITS MEMBERS.+ 
“Now ye are the body of Christ, and members in particu. 
lar.”—1 Cor, xii., 27. 
‘{ HIS is Paul’s statement to the church members in 
Corinth. Probably there more than any where else 
the members of the Christian Church were of the Gen- 
tiles, The two letters to the Corinthian Church are 
filled with topics for the most part alien to the thought 
of the Jews or Israeiites. They discuss topics that were 
local and special to the Gentile life, not ouly, but to the 
Geatile life as it was developed in Corinth, the corrupt- 
est and the most brilliant city in antiquity. Here he 
does not remind them, in any particular, of the Jewish 
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Church, out of which unquestionably the Christian 
Church sprang. For more than forty years he sat 
under the administration of the temple. There was no 
Christian Church in Palestine, as distinguished from 
the Jewish organization. The Christian Church among 
the Jews, until the destruction of the altar and the tem- 
ple, was precisely what Wesleyan Episcopacy was in 
the bosom of the Episcopal Church in England. It was 

ot something separate from the Church of England: it 
was merely a section of that church that reorganized it- 
self in a special manner fora particular work; and as 
long as Wesley lived his church belonged to the great 
Anglican Church. So the early bodies of Christians 
were Israelites with a higher spiritual idea, and with a 
personal Christ, but living within the bounds and in the 
practice of the customs of the church of their fathers. 
That fact is incontrovertible. When the Apostles, how- 
ever, went outside of Palestine, and organized churches, 
although they maintained somewhat the old features, it 
may be said that they reconstructed the synagogue. 
There has been a great dispute, which is not quite set- 
tled yet, as to whether, when the Reman Church reor- 
ga: ized, it turned out a Roman hierarchy, an Episcopacy, 
a Presbyterian Church or a Congregational Church. 
Whichever of these it did turn out, if any, I suppose it 
was true to itself. I suppose it was a living thing, 
adapted to the people and to the circumstances of that 
age, and therefore different from anything else, exactly 
as all churches are still—tor all churches change. They 
ray they do not; but that bas nothing to do with it; all 
churches do change. If they did not, they would fail 
utterly, and perish from off the face of the earth. 
They fit themselves to the conditions in which they are, 
though they oftentimes seek, by a thin disguise, to cover 
up the change, calling it ‘* evolution,” ** devel pment,” 
and what not. It is what is ordinarily called change, 
substantially. 

This, then, is Paul’s view of a Christian Church. 
Speaking to men of very different styles of chazacter, 
he says, ‘‘ You cluster together various gifts in order 
that you may represent the Lord Jesus Christ.” Any 
pumber of men associating themselves together for the 
purpose, by their mutual contribution, of presenting a 
better view of the character of God as represented in 
Jesus Christ is a Gospel Church. The constituent ele- 
ment of achurch is that a cluster of people, by their 
joint life, present to the world, with some degree of clear- 
ness, a true spiritual life. All the rest is, I wilt not say 
surplusage, but something relative. Whether they shall 
have this theology, tbis government, or these ordisances, 
is a question of policy purely. I repeat, that the one 
constituent element of church life is, that a given num- 
ber of individuals, possessing in differing degrees the 
spirit of Christ, and natural gifts and faculties, join to 
gether forthe sake of helping each other and of pre- 
senting to the great outward world an impressive and 
effectual view of the character of Christ Jesus. What- 
ever else there is in church life is permissible or not per- 
missible just accordirg to its fruitfulness. 

The object of the church is culture and perfection in 
its individual members; but this, though it is primary 
and direct, becomes instrumental and secondary; be- 
cause when men are educated and perfected spiritually, 
and are clubbed together in a body, they become an in- 
strument of educating the human race; they become an 
organic power acting upon the community itself. ‘The 
two ends which are sought in the organization of Chris- 
tian churches are, first, to take care of individuals 
and perfect them according to the pattern that is in 
Christ Jesus; and then, in the exercise of a)! their gifts, 
to project up »n the community a moral power that shall 
enlighten it, devel p it, and ultimately perfect it. 

This last, the education of the race, although it is 
supreme is secoudary. The church, by the presenta- 
tion of truth, by bring ng to bear correct moral stand- 
ards, and applying them to every phase of physical life, 
is attempting to educate the race; and it becomes more 
powerful by presenting in the lives of its members what 
the life of every man in the community ought to be. 
The application of ethical truth to every phase of secu- 
lar life isa duty; but the most convincing and potent 
of all influences emanating from the church is the pres- 
entation in concrete of that love, that self-denial, that 
meekness, that gentleness, that patience, that courage, 
that spirituality, which the pulpit teaches abstractly as 
a dogma ora.doctrine. The living power of men who 
represent Jesus Christ is the strongest power on the 
globe for evangelization. The power of divine life 
ranks among divine powers; and no man can measure 
it nor trace it; for its fruitfulness does not lie in the 
plane of the visible: it runs ov, and mingles itself with 
after times; and one holy life will break out, first or 
last, in ten thousand improved lives. Such are the aims 
of the church. 

Now, what is the right conception of the organization 
of a church for the accomplishment of these great ends? 
Tbere are two theories yf church life. One, following 
the metaphorical language of Scripture, regards it as a 
kingdom. The other, following another kind of lan- 





able except by a theocracy which swallows up the civil 
organization, and all industries or occupations, and 
literally makes the church the great care-taker of the 
total life of every one of its members, or of the whole 
community, if that should be included init. The the- 
ocracy of the Jews is anexample. That was a kingdom 
in which God was the king; and there was no distinc- 
tion between their religion and their politics. That is 
to say, their every political act was an act of allegiance 
to their spiritual and Divine Head. Heresy was treason 
then, because theocracy was not Church and State, 
but was the Church. There was no State as separate 
from that. In general a theocracy uvdertakes to care 
for the whole life of every individual init. But then a 
theocracy by itself is a practical impossibility. It has 
failed under the most favorable circumstances; and it 
certainly will not succeed under less favorable circum- 
stances. Yet the latent and imaginative influence of a 
theocracy has not abandoned the word. Mea still 
bave an impression that the kingdom of God is sooner 
or later to take possession of the world in such a sense 
as that humau affairs in their totality will in some way 
or other come under the review or control of the econ- 
omy of the church. This was the idea of Doctor 
Arnold; him of Rugby, the fatber of the poet, and the 
teacher of Dean Stanley and of his great school of 
thinkers in England. He thought there would come a 
time when the church would swallow up in itself every 
form of external organization. It is a poetic, imagina- 
tive idea of theocracy. 

We can attain to some degree of approach to this by 
the organization of a church where Church and State 
are united, so that yeographically they shal! run along- 
side of each other. Under such circumstances a 
church may assume the care, for instance, of every 
person in a whole community. All who are born in 
that district may be considered wards of the church 
which is supposed to be set over them in the Lord, aud 
it may be supposed to take charge of their life, domes- 
tic, public and spiritual. Ino such a sense there may be 
an apprcach to a church as a kingdom. 

This view America, at least, has repudiated. Church 
and State cannot co-exist with the spirit of our people. 
It is obnoxious to the fundamental tendency of those 
prisciples which are wrought out in our institutions and 
Jaws. And yet men hold to the theory—a theory which 
is a remnant of the past, and which can have no effect 
but to baffle many of their honest endeavors—that the 
church should include in itself all the moral instruments 
which are necessary for the whole educating work of 
ma: kind. This theory is a heresy practically. The 
churcb can never i: clude in itself all tbe inst:aments 
which are essential to the education of the human race. 
Only in conveuts and nuaneries can the whole of a 
man’s hfe be provided for by a church organization. 
Think of it for one moment. Could you in tbis church 
embrace the whole of the domes'ic life of any mau? 
Could you bring within the organization of any cburch 
all that belongs to the political and civil life of a single 
individual? Above all, could y:u introduce into the 
conspectus of any church scheme the whole of a man’s 
industrial and professional life? These things are out- 
side of church life distinctly; they cannot be included 
in it; and yet they are more influential in forming hu 
man character than any lessons that the church ever 
gives. What I mean is, that a man’s character is 
formed a great deal more by his family relations, by his 
political affiliations, by his civil duties, by his secu- 
lar affairs, than by his religious instruction. These 
i: fluences have more to do with his conscience and 
und: rstanding and conduct than all his singing 
and prayers and church associations put together. 
Not ove man in ten thousand is fashioned in the 
church. In those provinces in which men do not 
come within the purview of church life, there it is, 
ordinarily, that a man is developed with the utmost 
strength of thinking, the utmost power of will, the ut- 
most enforcement of passion, and the utmost variety of 
fruitfulness. A man’s life is not all wrought out on 
Sunday nor in the prayer-meeting. Ninety-nine parts 
in a hundred of a man’s real life are outside of the life 
of the church. If you want to learn what men are look 
at their life outside of the usual ecclesiastical bounds. 
I think it is preposterous to talk about the organization 
of the church containing in itself all the instruments 
which are necessary for the care of its people. 

There are many churches that refuse to act with vol- 
untary moral associations. If you form a generic 
society for relieving the condition of the poor, there are 
many of the most excellent men we have who, if you 
ask them to codperate with you, say, ‘‘ The church 
ought to take care of the poor; and we cannot go out of 
the church to act with an organization that is separate 
from it.” If you form a peace society, and ask distin- 
guished speakers of highly organized churches to give 
you their aid, although they have the best wishes in the 
world for your success, they say, ‘‘ We cannot consci- 
entiously do it; for we think the cburch is a peace so- 
ciety, and ought to take care of all the moral interests 


guage, regards it asa household. The first is unattain-* of the people.” In the cause of liberty, during the anti- 





slavery struggle, a great many men refused to take any 
active part in the work on platforms, ‘‘ because,” they 
said, ‘‘ that is the business of the church.” There are 
those who take no considerable interest in the general 
means provided for education in the community be- 
cause they think education ought to be parochial and 
ecclesiastical, under the direction of the church. 

Now, not only is this unwarranted by the spirit of the 
New Testament, but divine providence derides it; God 
laughs it to scorn; for the whole power of Omnipotence 
is put behind unity to make it vary by growth. The 
law of evolution is that there sball be development from 
simplicity to complexity, and that every function shall 
have a separate organ for itself. As, by activity, organs 
become more and more powerful, they divide and sub- 
divide; and the special function provides itself finally 
with a special organization; and to attempt now to go 
back and include in tbe unity of the churcb all the dif- 
ferentiations of advanced civilized society is to fly in 
the face of God as well as in the face of common sense, 
And yet there are a great many people who are at- 
tempting to do this. 

Then, on the other hand, the attempt, in avy com- 
prehensive way, on the part of the churches to provide 
for the social life of the people will fail. That tae 
church, for its own well-being, should bring together its 
members in social. life needs no admission from me. 
That is a part of the interior economy by which the 
unity of a church and the exchange of the several gifts 
of its members are gained; but the aim to provide in 
Churches for the social wants of the community is pre- 
posterous, It never can be done. You may go around 
itas much as you please; but the providence of God 
and the analogy of that providence have established 
one thirg beyond all peradventure—that the natural in- 
stitution of the bousehold 1s the place where social life 
is for the most part to take on its form and receive its 
education. There can be no provision made for the 
generic social development of men that will meet the 
case if it goes aside from the household. There may 
be orphan asylums and institutions for the poor; and 
they are a thousand times better than to neglect the 
poor and the orpban; but they never come up to the 
measure of the sweet iufluence and effective power 
which belong to the family. There may be arrange- 
ments for the frequent meeting of people; such ar- 
rangements are good; I think it is well to bring people 
together, even if it is on training day, or election day, 
or any other day. If you take rocks just as they come 
out of the quarry, they are all ragged and rough; but if 
you roll them in the bed of a river for about a hundred 
thousand years, they become round and smooth as mar- 
bles. People who do not mix with other people are 
sharp und angular and cuttieg; but folks who mingle 
with their fellows have their corners rubbed off, and 
rounded and made smooth. For the most part social 
influences ought to be sought. The church, however, 
bas not the power to provide for the wants of a great 
people in this regard. It may inspire a yearning for 
such influences; it may point them out; it may endeavor 
to procyre them, or to impart them; but the work 
of doing this belongs especially to the outside life 
of the community, and not to the inside life of the 
church. 

While, as I think, churches should have parlors and 
conveniences for teas or breakfasts, as the case may be, 
it ought to be understo .d that these are limited in their 
scope, that they belong simply to the interior economy 
of the church, that they are provided for the handful 
who are inside of the church, and that they are in no 
wise an attempt to meet the social wants of the com- 
munity in which the church exists—a thing which 
would be impossible. 

The church 1s a household, as I have said. That is 
the second idea of it, the first being that it is a kingdom. 
Men are brought together in church life by the elective 
affinity of a common aim—namely, eternal life in Jesus 
Christ. That is the organic center, the germ form, of 
church life. The only New Testament qualification for 
church membership is love and loyalty tu Christ. Per- 
sonal enthusiasm for Christ—that is the evidence of 
your fitness for church life. The whole church, by the 
combination of the gifts of its individual members, is 
the best presentation which Christ has provided for the 
world. Ye are the body. Christ is the head. You 
will find in the 12th Chapter of Corinthians and in the 
4th Chapter of Ephesians this matter discussed by the 
apostles; and [ shall not go into it further now than to 
make this anounciation: that the church is a household, 
and that its members are brought together by a common 
enthusiasm for such a life as is in Christ Jesus. 

There are other questions exterior to this; namely, 
What shall be the relations of the church to politics? 
What sball be the relations of the church to reforma- 
tions? Wohoat shall be the relations of the church to 
business? I do not discuss these questions to-day at all. 
I hold that the church stands related to the great ex- 
ternal organic movements of human Ife just as the sun 
stands related to busbandry, to the orchard, to the 
garden, and to the vineyard, stimulating each of these, 
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but leaving each to work by its own appropriate orgapi- 
zation. I hold that the church, by its genius of spirit- 
uality, should reach out and stimulate every one of 
those forms of education and development which are 
going on outside of the walls of the church. The 
church is a stove; but it is not necessary that men 
should creep into it. Its business is to radiate heat so 
tbat men outside of it shall feel its power. The church 
is a light; but it is not necersary that everybody should 
sit right down by the light. If it throws its beams out 
with power and width enough everybody will be illum- 
inated by it, no matter where he is. The electric light 
that bangs from the ‘‘ Herald” building enables me to 
walk a third of the length of Broadway. It is not 
necessary for me to be where the light is in order to 
have the benefit of it. And the church is to throw out 
light, not simply for its own members, but for the 
world, in all their organizations that are not special to 
the church but are related to the various economies of 
human life. 

I do not undertake, either, to speak of the ecclesiasti- 
cal relations of churches to their sister churches, nor do 
I undertake to speak of what the creeds of the church 
are or should be, or anything of that kind. I am merely 
emphasizing this: that the church is a Christian house- 
hold that is primarily desigced for the education and the 
upbuilding of its own members, that through them, by 
the presentation of the Lord Jesus’s body to men, 1t 
may have an influence upon the whole of society, and 
ultimately upon the entire world. 

S> combined, the duuies of members of the church 
become very obvious. Godly lives, and the contribu- 
tion of their gifts to the church work, are the manifest 
duty of all persons who belong to the church. When- 
ever a church is formed for the sake of enabling its 
members first to live more holily, and then to throw 
light and succor upon the world, every man, womaa and 
child who comes into its fellowship comes io under an 
implied obligation to make contribution to its life and 
labor according to the gifts which God has givea them, 
When the master was sending out bis disciples who had 
lain in his bosom, who had sat and communed with 
him at the twilight hour, who bad broken bread with 
him from night to night, who had witnessed his miracles 
among the multitude and who had received his interior 
thoughts,-he said to them, ‘‘ Freely ye have received, 
freely give;” and the command upon every member of 
every church is, ‘*‘ Ye are always receiving, and ye must 
always be giving ’—and this, not to the world at large, 
but to the church, that it may become a moral power 
for the benefit of mankind, 

Everyone is called to perform for others some personal 
service as his contribution to church life. There are 
the poor, the sick, the bed-ridden, the infirm, the ob- 
scure, that are making a brave fight to hold soul and 
body together; and they are of course our beneficiaries 
and pensioners; but are they only beneficiaries and pen- 
sioners? No, they have for the church the most 
precious gifts, among which are the sublimity of 
patience, the grandeur of courage and the sweetness of 
resignation. To be able ‘o stand aad bear the ills and 
the adversities of life and yet blossom in the midst of 
them is a rare quality, the example of which the church 
needs. I remember when in Switzerland plucking 
fiuwers on tbe dripping edge of the glaciers; and no 
flower grown in atropical garden ever seemed half so 
beautiful to my eye as those that were blossoming in the 
midst of winter—as it were, defying it. 

There is no contribution that can be made to the 
Church which is comparable to the contributions that 
are made by humble persons. It is thought to be de- 
sirable to get into the Church influential mec, men of 
great genius, men of large intellect, men of broad learn- 
ing, men who represent great organic iafluences in soci- 
ety; and we deride God’s poor, and despise the gifts of 
holy living which they bring to the Church. It ought 
not so to be. We are commanded to condescend to 
those of low estate. ‘‘ Be not high-minded,” says the 
apostle. It behooves us to cherish the coatributions of 
the bumblest persons in the Church. 

Every mao owes to the Church all the teaching gifts 
that are in him. We are teachers one of another. No 
man who has the power to inspire others with spiritual 
knowledge has a right to keep his sword sheathed, or 
his light under a bush}. You are bound to lend your- 
self to the asserably of God’s people to whom you have 
joined yourself through him. Preaching may be rhet- 
orical, or it may be conversational, or it may be peda- 
gogical. One man has the power of teaching rbetoric- 
ally; and he exercises it in the Church as well as among 
people at large; and tuis with many meo measures the 
idea of having power to teach; and they say, “If I 
could teach as your pastor does, it would be worth 
while; but for me, with my poor gifts, to attempt to 
teach would be useless. I could not pray—that is, I 
could not make a prayer that would be for anybody's 
edification.” 

Well, there are a great many men who do not speak 
nor pray to edification; and I wish they knew it. There 
are others that could speak and pray to edification who 








think they cannot, and I wish they knew it. But let 
po man suppose that the only method of teaching in the 
Church is oratorica] or rhetorical, whether by instruc- 
tion or by prayer. I hold that much of the power of 
the Church lies in its conversational capacity. A!) the 
members of the Church who are not able to rise in 
meeting and make a speech are able to sit before the 
face of a child and talk; and I hold that there is no 
mode of instruction known to manhood that is so effect- 
ual and s9 generally possessed as the power which one 
intelligent person with a lively heart has, sitting over 
against another and pouring out, in a simple way, bis 
life and thought in various discussion and conversation. 
There is no one, I take it, who cannot do something of 
this. But the power of conversation is too often 
dwarfed by that which is more showy—the rhetorical 
power; and yet, on the whole, conversational power ac- 
con. plishes more than rhetorical power. 

I do not disown preaching. I rec»gnize its great 
work—for it has a great work—which consists in making 
other people work. Go with me to Lowell, and see the 
vast water-wheel that turns with sublime momentum, 
day and night. It does not spin a thread; it does not 
weave a yard of cotton or wool: it is simply a power 
that lends itself to the looms and to the spinning jennies 
on which the cloth is woven and the thread is spun; 
and its work consists in enabling them to work. The 
puipit is tne water-wheel of a church; and it turns 
around, not to do the work itself, but to set in motion 
every part of the machinery in the interior of the 
church, to inspire it, and to give it activity. The ue- 
tails are to be in the body of the church, and not in the 
pulpit; and every member, in some way, has power. 
Some have power to teach classes, and some have not; 
but there is not a man who bas not in some direction 
the power of imparting spiritua] truth to some other 
one. A great many persons have a power to do good 
by their property, and that is all right; but ah! there is 
no man who is such a benefactor to me, or who docs me 
so much good, as the man who benefits me, not by his 
pocket, but by his heart. You can give consolation; 
you Can give eucouragement; and there are multitudes 
who sit ia sorrow, or who are in discouraging circum- 
stances, to whom the face of a sympathetic man is a more 
exquisite picture than any that was ever hung in a gal- 
lery. There is not a person here who cannot take the 
care of oae or two or more individuals that are in 
trouble, thus making himself a bishop of this little 
bishopric. There is many a man who can: o! impart 
ideas, but who can impart sympathy and good-will and 
kindness, There are natural-born comforters. I have 
seen some men whose coming in througb the door was 
like the coming in of the sun in winter. Their coming 
brought lignt to everything in the room. Their pres- 
ence was just what I needed. There are some people 
who are hike the whistling of the north-east wind, and 
I bless God when they go. There are otuers who are 
like the balm of summer days that bring birds and 
prophesy flowers; and I bless God when they come, al- 
though they say nothing that I can remember. The 
best thing about a man is himself, when he is fit to be 
a comforter and a cheerer of men. Many men have 
the gifts of doing good to others, but they do not culti- 
vate them; they neglect them. Men who are social, 
naturally, bave the power of imparting warmth to their 
fellow men. There are men that are wise and sagacious 
whose business io life seems to me to be that of com- 
forting their fellow meno. There are thousands of per- 
sons that are built on the pattern of a bag; and if you 
let them alone they are in a heap, while if you fill them 
they can stand up; and there must be fillers to keep 
them full. There are a great many men whose misfor 
tunes in life come from what is called ‘‘ shiftlessness’— 
and what we mean by that is a want of the art uf con- 
verting ideas into things, or a lack of generalsbip ia 
marshalling things. Aud I have profound sympathy 
for such folks. Often it is not a man’s fault that he 
does not know how to manage affairs: it is his misfor- 
tune. Of course if he bas deprived himself of that 
knowledge it becomes his fault; but in thousands and 
thousaaods of cases where men are bestead in life, and are 
making mistakes, and are under a shadow, it is because 
they have not the art of wise planning and discreet 
managiog; and in every commuaity there may be « man 
who has that art, and can impart it to his peighbor who 
has it not, and give him counsel! and assistance. There 
are en who, in some sense, are the advanced guard of 
the army of mankind, and are making bridges and seek- 
ing out fords that they may pass over the stream: and 
they should rejoice to be eyes to those that are to come 
after them. There is a duty which every man in church 
fellowship owes to his fellow men in this regard. 
Every professional man has something that he can con- 
tribute for the help of those around him. 

When I Jook upon the law, as I do with bonor and 
respect, I do not c unt the wounds that are made by 
good-natured thrusts at lawyers as very immedicable or 
painful; for I regard the administration of the laws of 
one’s counuy, toe interpreiation of them, and their 
application by lawyers to the extrication of men that 





are in trouble, as worthy of all praise; and the lawyer 
has it in his power to go down into our bethel and ex- 
plain to the married men’s class there, of two or three 
hundred men, the nature of law, the necessity of good 
neighborhood, the ways of keeping out of trouble, and 
the causes by which men become embarrassed. There 
are thousands of moral truths which a lawyer is more 
competent to teach men than any minister, unless he 
has been converted out of the jaw into the ministry. 
But do lawyers do this? Do they feel that they are 
bound to contribute of their knowledge to their fellow 
men who are iu peed or it? 

A pbysican can go down among ignorant men and 
give them a knowledge of diet, cf cleanliness, of exer- 
cise, of sleep, of ventilation, of simple recuperative 
remedies, of teu thousand things that add to purity of 
life, better than any minister can do it. 

An artist can go into @ mission school, and, by lend- 
ing his skill in illustration, as well as in other respects, 
do what no man but an artist can do. 

A good domestic wife, who has a knowledge of 
houshold economy, can teach orphan children (or chl- 
dren that are worse than or;hans—those who have 
parents that misconduct themselves) elements of knowl- 
edge that cannot come through any other source half so 
well. 

These are practical duties, which, if well performed, 
stop up the hole through which temptations come, and 
pry out of the slough those who are bemired in the 
world. 

It is even in the power of politicians to do good if 
they be inspired with a true love to God and their 
fellow men. They can, if they will, perform the im- 
portant service of enlightening those arouod them 
in regard to the conduct of affairs in a commonwealth 
where every man that is born is, by his very birth, 
sworn, as it were, to think about the public welfare. 
The managers of policy in municipal and State govern- 
ments have a message of transcendent value which they 
can give to their fellows. There is no man who has 
not something that he can impart better than anybody 
eise, 

When the poor widow came and put her two mites 
into the treasury, there was not eneugh of them to 
tinkle when they dropped down; and yet her act in 
dropping those two mites into the treasury bas had 
more power than the giving of a whole generation, It 
taught a lesson which bas been sounding on from that 
time down to our day. 

You d» pot want to do things that are notseea. You 
want to do good on a pinnacle, and receive praise for it. 
If you can plant seed in the moruing, and see it grow 
through the day, and eat the fruit at night, you are 
satisfied to work; but to humble yourselves, as Christ 
did, and take any kind of knowledge that you have, 
and impart it to whoever needs it, by public speech or 
by private speech, is not to your taste. H>-w few have 
the idea, when they enter the church, that it is a part of 
their covenant duty to give their wealth, their genius, 
their professional education, themselves, to the wants 
of mankind! 

Now, brethren, I bring this matter home to you. I 
bave a great congregation, made up of vigorous young 
men, and middle-aged men; and two or three hundred 
of you are constantly engaged in various works of benef- 
icence acd instruction; but there are twice as many 
more who, from reasons of ignorance, or pride, or 
vanity, make no contribution of their gifts to the work 
of thechurch, They come here from Sunday to Sunday, 
and listen to the preaching, and uniie in the singing; 
and I hope they are better in their families than they 
would otherwise be; I do not say that their lives are 
barren, but I charge them with not coatributing as they 
might to the welfare of the church. 

You are associated in church life to develop Corist in 
yourselves and in the world; aod the idea of dedicating 
yourselves to Christ means something. Of course, to 
come here on the Sabbath is right, and to attend the 
Friday night prayer meeting is right; but to be active, 
and to give something of yourself to others, and to do it 
continually, is more than right—it is your privilege. I 
will not say that it is your duty. Love should have no 
duty. Love is a well from which springs spontaneous 
offerings. Duty is meant for men who have not risen 
to the beigat ol love. And every man who is conscious 
that he has been redeemed by the precious blood of 
Christ, who believes that the children of mén constitute 
the body of Christ on earth, and who has faith that 
Christian men and women here below are in sympathy 
witb the great church of the redeemed in the heavenly 
land, is insp:red with a desire to labor for the good of 
his kind, and feels that if he does anything be must do 
it quickly, because the night cometh when no man can 
work. And to every mau who believes that Christ is 
watching, and waiting, and saying, ‘‘My son, what 
have you done for me, that have done everything for 
thee?’—to every such man I say, ask yourself, ‘‘Am I 
doing my duty? Am I giving my gifts that others 
may be enriched’ Am | living for Christ, and not for 
myself?” 
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ments aud on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Cur- 
rency sent unregistered is at the risk of the 
sender. Specimen copies sent on receipt of 
three cent stamp. 








Nervous Prostration and Sleepless- 

ness, 

“When speaking to any one concerning 
your Vitalized Phosphates I always speak good 
words. In speaking to you of your prepara- 
tion I only think of emphasizing my opinions 
with gratitude.”’—Rev. Chas. H. Watson, pas- 
tor of the West Baptist Church, Oswego, N. Y. 
150,000 packages have been prescribed by 
physicians in nervous complaints. For sale 
by Druggists, F. CRosBY, 666 Sixth Ave., N.Y, 





Clark’s 0. N. T. Spool Cotton. 


Every housewife is familiar with the little 
round label that adorns her spools of thread, 
bearing the mystical letters recorded above. 
If she is not she ought to be; for to be with 
out Clark's O. N. T. is to miss the comfort that 
isto be derived from the use of a smooth, 
strong and always reliable article. Probably 
not one in a thousand, though, of those who 
use it is familiar with the process through 
which it passes to attain its perfection, or 
knows anything about the great manufactory 
where these processes go on. It is in Newark, 
N. J., that the headquarters of the Clark 
Thread Company is to be found, in a number 
of buildings whose total flooring measures 
nearly eight acres. Here the O. N. T. is 
brought in its primitive state as a cotton bale, 
and from bence it goes out perfected in a 
spool of thread. To enumerate all these pro- 
cesses or tu make intelligible the intricate 
machinery is hardly possivle in the limits of a 
paragraph \jike this. From the scutching 
machines which open and beat the material, 
cleansing it from the dirt and sand it collects 
in the bale, and the slubbing machine which 
doubles and twists the strands, to the roving 
machine which does more doubling and twist- 
ing, through the washing, bleaching and dye- 
ing rooms, finally to the spool room where it 
is wound off in 200 yard lenghths, the manu- 
facture is a constant series of complex opera- 
tions requiring the greatest skill and most 
delicate treatment. Some of the machines 
are marvels of inventive skill; the self-acting 
spooling machine, which picks up the spools 
from an iron gutter eight at a time, puts them 
on a shaft, winds in the thread at the rate of 
eight revolutions a minute, cuts a little slot in 
the edge of the spool, catches the thread in it 
rips it off and drops the spoolful of thread into 
boxes below, cnly t> repeat the process, being 
one of the most notable. Almost everyone 
who visited the Centennial will remember by 
how eager a crowd this very piece of mechan- 
ism was watched whenever it was in opera- 
tion. With respect to the manufacture of 
spool cotton it is a surprising statistical fact 
that in a spo»! of 200 yards the thread has 
been doubled 42,000 000 times. 





Basstord’s Emporium, 

The headquarters for table-ware and house- 
furnishing goods in this city is E. D. Bassford’s 
large and attractive store, Cooper Institute. 
Mr. Bassford, as is well known, deals in house- 
furnishing, hardware, china, glass, cutlery 
and silverware, his goods being selected from 
the best European and domestic manufac- 
turers with special care and great taste. He 
is prepared to furnish houses throughout 
with the newest and most desirabie articles in 
this line of trade, and with anything from a 
saltspoon to a refrigerator, of which his spe- 
cialty is the ‘“* Nonpareil,’’ the only charcoal- 
lined refrigerator made. Mr. Bassford’s long 
and honorable business career and bis estab- 
lisned reputation commend his store to those 
who are seeking goods of this kind as a partic- 
ularly desirable place to trade Out-of town 
parties may order goods by mail and rely on 
their being selected and shipped with equal 
care. Catalogues and price lists will be sent 
free upon application. 





Cassebeer’s Ammonia Lozenges 
Mitigates Coughs, Colds, ete.; allays Throat 
Tickling; facilitates Expectoration. At 
Druggists, or by majl, 250, H, A. Cassebeer, 
7 4th Ave., N. Y, 





The “St, Nicholas.” 


In 158, the St. Nicholas Hotel, New York, 
was built, and for a quarter of a century it 
has enjoyed a continued success and prosper- 
ity, and to-day no hotel is better known in the 
country than this. The St. Nicholas to-day 
stands for comfort, convenience, taste and 
enjoyment, with any other hotel. The pro- 
prietors have been men of sagacity and enter- 
prise, and well knew the wants of the travell- 
ing public, and as improvements have been 
made they bave readily adopted them. Mr. 
U. Welch, one of the original firm, succeeded 
to the proprietorship of the hotel recently, 
and he isa gentleman inevyery way qualified 
for the position. Mr. Welch, being now the 
sole proprietor, determined that the St. Nicho- 
las should not only maintain the bigh stand. 
ard for which it was so well known, but that 
it should add new laurels to its well earned 
name. Heat once commenced to make ex- 
tensive alterations and improvements. The 
ventilation of the rooms and the halls, which 
was always good, has been further improved; 
new carpets have been laid, new furniture 
purchased, and with the renovating and re- 
frescoing of the rooms, every thing presents 
the appearance of a new hotel. 

The management of the St. Nicholas is sys- 
tematic, There are different departments, and 
each department has a head, who is responsi- 
ble to Mr. Welch, who gives bis personal super- 
vision over all, believing that what is worth 
doing at all is worth doing well. So when you 
goto the St. Nicholas, you will be sure To re- 
ceive prompt and courteous attention from all 
connected with the house, and your visit will 
surely be one of pleasure. 





Ehrich & Co, 

These well known retail dealers in dress and 
dry goods have now ready the winter number 
of their fashion quarterly, containing interest- 
ing reading matter and a fully illustrated 
description of their holiday goods und im- 
ported novelties. Miss Juliet Corson con- 
tributes an Essay on Cooking, and other 
articles are furnished by attractive wri- 
ters. The immense warerooms of the 
Messrs. Ehrich at 287, 289, 291, 2938 and 295 
Eighth Ave., between 24th and 25th Sts., area 
conspicuous headquarters of west side traffic, 
and their stock is one of the largest in the 
city. Ladies may find suits, cloaks, dress 
goods, silks, dry groods, table linen, hosiery 
and furs, with almost every other article of 
wear in the greatest variety at reasonable 
prices. A lunch room is attached to the 
premises for the benefit of shoppers, a con- 
venience which all ladies will appreciate. 





Burt’s Boots and Shoes. 


Everyone in Brooklyn, and a great many out 
of it, is familiar with E.D Burt & Co.’s em- 
porium for boots and shoes at 289 Fulton St., 
_n that city. The Messrs. Burt bave an estab- 
sished r-putation for fair dealing and excel- 
lent goods.* At the Paris Exposition this year 
they took one of the gold medals, and have 
been awarded high prizes at the previous ex- 
nibitious, Paris in 1867, Vienna in 1873, and 
Philadelpbia in 1876. Their styles are new 
and shapely and adapted to any foot and any 
taste. Their stock includes shoes for ladies 
and children, men and boys, besides over- 
sboes, arctics and rubber boots. Out-of-town 
trade will be supplied with a catalogue and 
price list on application. 


Letters still come from delighted Health 
Food users. G. E. Crowell, editor “* House- 
hold,’’ Brattleboro, writes: ‘* The foods of the 
Health Food Co. are capital.’’ W. B. Daniels, 
Brooklyn, writes: * The Cold Blast Flour of 
the Health Food Co. is all that is claimed forit.” 
Thos. J. Boyd, Sanford, Fla., writes; “I am 
much pleased with the delicious Health Fooas, 
and use them all the time.’’ Mrs. J. C. Sher- 
wood, Washington, Ct., writes: “ A great in- 
valid, I have been decidedly benefited by the 
delicious white wheat gluten of the Health 
Food Co.” 





Hip Disease, Contracted Limbs and 
Curved Spine 

can now be cured without any surgical opera- 
tion, pain or confinement. Heavy and ex- 
pensive Supporters discarded. No charge for 
examination. Dr. Mann has had 37 years’ 
experience. Office, 133 W. 4ist Street, New 
York. Examining and Reception day every 
Monday A.M.; and 1202 Washington Street, 
Boston, Tuesdays and Wednesdays. 

“Dr. Mann is a personal acquaintance of 
mine. He is skillful, successful and honest. I 
should put a child of mine under his care if I 
was so unhappy as to need such service. 

“(Rev.) H. W. BEECHER.” 





Oratorio Society of New York. 

This excellent society, which under the able 
leadership of Dr. Leopold Damrosch bas ac- 
quired a distinguished reputation, will give a 
series of four concerts during the season of 
1878-79. The first of the series will take place 
on Saturday evening next, when the pro- 
gramme will consist of Handel’s * Alexander's 
Feast” and Mendelsohn’s **CXIVtb Psalm.” 
(See advertisement on page 467.) Circulars, 
with ful] particulars, may be had at Stelnway 





Messrs, Wilson & Greig 


Are offering to their friends and patrons a 
handsome assortment of seasonable goods for 
ladies’ wear. An inspection of their stock at 
the warerooms, Broadway and Ninth Street, 
will give an idea of the latest modes both in 
goods andtoilets. They display garments for 
all occasions: street, carriage, dinner and 
evening wear; either manufactured by them- 
selves after origina] designs or imported from 
the best houses in Paris and Berlin. Bridal 
trousseaux are gotten up by this firm in su- 
perb style, having all the new and improved 
accessories to a lady’s toilet. Misses’ and 
children’s suits, both for dress purposes and 
school service, are made to suit all ages and 
varieties of taste. 





Dittmar Powder. 

Mr. H. C. Squires, No. 1 Cortlandt Street, 
New York, has successfully introduced to the 
public his Dittmar Powder, for which he is 
general agent. This powder has many ad- 
mirers, and those most familiar with it claim 
that it is unsurpassed for cleanliness, pleasant 
to shoot 0.: account of little recoil and report. 
It has concentratlon, penetration, improves 
by age, readily dries when wet, and caunot 
be exploded by concussion. Mr. Squires is 
thoroughly familiar with its use, and is al- 
ways ready to give any information verbally 
or by mail that may be asked of him. 





Ridley & Co. 

We supplement the notice given of Messrs. 
Ridley & Co.,1n the Christian Union, Nov. 6, 
by the announcement that their Spevial Holi-_ 
day Catalogue is now ready, and will be sup- 
plied to anyone who forwards a two-cent 
stamp to their address, 309, 311 and 3114 Grand 
Street, New York. 





F. Edwards 
Has the best fitting BOOTS AND SHOES in 
the city. 
The secret is this: they are made on the 
McCOMBER PATENT LAST. 
For ease and beauty they are unexcelled. 
166 and 168 Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn. 


Marshalls Portraits, 

Attention is called to the offeron another 
page of Messrs. Wm. E. and Oscar Marshall, 
whose portraits of Washington, Lincoln, Pres- 
ident Hayes, Mr. Beecter and others are 
widely known for their fidelity and artistic 
excellence. 

Tiffany & Co, 

Supply their customers with a little Cata- 
logue of holiday goods, beautifully gotten up 
on heavy English paper, with untrimmed 
edges, half of eack page being left blank for 
memoranda. 





For particulars regarding Electric Belts, 
address PULVERMACHER GALVANIC CO., 
New York, N. ¥ 





a nm 

Those answering a an Advertisement 

will confer a favor upon the Adver- 

tiser and the Publisher by stating 

that they saw the advertisement in 
the Christian Union. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


Miss M. J. YOUNG, after thirteen years’ success- 
ful experience, is full prepared to recommend 
Principais, Professors, Lecturers, Tutors and Gov= 
ernesses for Schools and Families; positions to 
teachers and good scboois - ponents. 

‘ali or address, MISs M. YOUNG, 2 Union 
Square, New York. 


FOOD 


BETTER THAN 


MEDICINE. 
We provide vital, blood- making foods for all dis- 
eases. Sufferers from Dyspepsia, Constipation, 
Nervous Prostration, Diabetes, etc., should write 
for our FREE PAMPHLET. 
HEALTH FOOD CO., 
74 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Hoyt's Dyspepsia Cure. 


. We say, give this 
ccna rj Sree ~y PR -_ Thousands tes- 
tify of its efficacy. Ask your druggist for it,:r 
send to the Veneral Dept. STARK H. AMBLER 
& CO, No. 36 Vesey Street, New York. Treatise on 
Dyspepsia sent free on application. 


J. L. SILSBEE, 

. Architect, 
SYRACUSEH, N.Y. 

Plans, specifications and estimates furnished 
for all kinds of Public or Private Buildings. 
Personal supervision will be given te Furnish- 
ing Interiors in every detail. Work shipped 
to any distance. 
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ANTED.—A good business man in each 

Western State as Munager for the saie of 

“The Best Bible.” A guarantee of from $1,(00 to 

$2,500 wil: be given « man, who, after a short ex- 

perience, shuws skill in canvassing and in hiring 
men. Give age $"3 experience in full. Send this. 
« HOLLAND, Springfield, Mass. 


A UNIVERSITY GRADUA of much 
experience in teucning the higher English 
branches and Classics. desires oosition as as principal 
orteacher. Address “* TEACHER,” of C. 
Merrill, Kag., 758 Broadway, New York oity city. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








The Famous Pussy Tip-toes 
Series. 


The New Volume. 


Aunt Sophy’s Boys and Cirls. 


ba aad illustrations. Cloth, beveled, full gilt- 


Pussy Tip-Toes Family. 


A Story for“ Our Little Girls and Boys.” Beauti- 
tifully printed and bound. With 3) large illustra- 
trations. 13th thousand. Boards, $1.25; Cloth, 
beveled, full gilt, $2.00. 


Frisk and His Flock. 


With 32 full-page illustrations. Elegantly printed 
and bound. 12th thousand. Boards, $1.25; cloth, 
beve.ed, full gilt, $2.00. 


Houseful of Children. 


With 31 full-page illustrations, 8th thousand. 
Boards, covered in colors, $1.25; cloth, bevelea, 
fuli gilt, $2 00 


The Little Brown House. 
AND THE CAILDREN WHO LIVED IN IT. 
With 8 illustrations, 6th thousand. Beveled 
cloth, full gilt, $2.00. 


By EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 
Little Neighbors. 


Just Published. cud role oh to. with 30 illustrations, 


Capt. Fritz, His Friends and 
Adventures. 


Small quarto, with 70 —_— sns,t5th thousand - 
1.50. 





Br LISBETH G. SEGUIN. 
The Children’s Pastime. 


PICTURES AND STORIES FOR THE LITTLE 


ONEs. Small quarto, sit pages, with 195 illustra- 
tions, boards, with cover tn colors, $1.25; cloth, 
1.75. 


Carli’s First days. 
EASY REA DING FOR THE LIT ag o ONES 
Vith 4 illustrations, cloth, 
Guitemnes in the “<n 
OR, HENNIE’S VISIT AT OLDWOOD. Iilustrat- 
ed, cloth, $1.00. 





A Beautiful [lustrated Catalogue of our Chil- 
dren’s Books sent free on application. 


K.P. DUTTON & CO. 
PUBLISHERS, 
713 Broadway, New York. 


MACMILLAN & C05 


New Publications. 


CYPRUS: 


Its History, its Present Resources and Future 
Prospects, 
By 
R. HAMILTON LANG, 
Late H. M. Consul for the {sland of Cyprus. 
With two illustrations and four maps. 
8vo. $3.50. 








Mr. Lang’s knowledge has been acquired 
by careful reading and long personal ex- 
perience. There is undoubtedly a great deal 
of fresh and safe information in it.—{Lon- 
don Examiner. 


STORIES 


from the 
HISTORY OF ROME. 
By 
MRS. BEESLY. 
16mo. $1. 

‘*Mrs. Beesly’s ‘Stories from the History 
of Rome’ hit a want that most parents have 
felt, by providing a substitute for ‘ fairy tales 
and the stories of nursery life’ wherewith to 
amuse little children. on.” {The Nation. 


HABITUAL ‘DRUNKENNESS 
INSANE DRUNKARDS. 


JOHN CHARLES pr M.D., F.R.S. 
12mo, $1. 

“In the ages of personal conflict it was 
the weak or the slow man who went down 
early in the struggle for existence. In these 
days of peaceful conflict it is the foolish or 
the vicious who succumb: and now there 
seems to be no element of survivalism more 
potent than temperance.”—[{Extract from 


Preface. 
MACMILLAN & CO, 
22 Bond Street, New York. 


$ | .6O—PRICE REDUCED, —$1.50 


THE NURSERY 
A Monthly Magazine for Youngest Readers. 
Subscribe now, and get the last two numbers 
of the year FREE. 10 cents for a specimen. 





JOHN L. SHORHEY, 





36 Browseld Street, Boston, Mess. 
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BEACONSFIELD: 


A SKETCH OF THE LITERARY AND POLITICAL 
CAREER OF BENJAMIN DISRAELI, NOW EARL 
OF BEACONSFIELD. 

WITH TWO PORTRAITS, 

From a Sketch by MACLISE, in 1830, and from 

a Drawing by Sir JOHN GILBERT in 1870. 


18mo. Paper cover. Price, 25 cents. 


Forming No. 22 of Appletons’ “ New Handy- 
Volume Series.” 
. 


The ‘‘New Handy-Volume Series” published 

previous to this date are as follows: 

RAYMONDE. A Tale. By ANDRE THEUR- 
1ET. 30 cents. 

ENGLISH LITERATURE, from 596 to 1832. 
By T. ARNOLD. Reprinted from the * En- 
cycioveedia Britannica.” Price 25 cents. 

MRs. JACK. A Story. By FRANCES ELE- 
ANOR TROLLOPE. Price, 20 cents. 

JOHN-A-DREAMS. A Tale. Price, 30 cents. 

ANTOINETTE. A Story By ANDRE THEUR- 
1eT. Price, 20 cents. 

THE GREAT GERMAN COMPOSERS. Com- 
prising Biographical and Anecdotical 
sketches of Bach, Handel, Gluck, Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, Schumann, 
franz, Chopin, Weber. Mendelssohn, and 
Wagner. rice, 30 cents. 

LIQUIDATED, and THE SEER. By RKv- 
DOLPH LINDAU. Price, 25 cents. 

MRS. GAINSBOROUGH ’'S DIAMONDS. By 
JULIAN HAWTHORNE. Price, 20 cents. 
THE ARAB WIFE. A Romance Of the Poly. 

nesian seas. Price, 25 cents. 

4 SUMMER IDYL. By CHRISTIAN REID. 
Price, 30 cents. 

THE GOLDSMITH’S WIFE. By, Madamc 

CHARLES ReYBArD. Prive, 25 cents. 

I} ESSIONS OF AMERICA. From the 

we Vinetcen!h Century. By R. W. DALE. 
Price, 25 cents. 

LIGHTS OF fTHE OLD ENGLISH STAGE. 
Biographical and Anvecdotical Sketches of 
Famous Actorsof the Old Esglish Stage. 
Reprinted from Temple Bar. Price, 30 
cents. 

THE HOUSE OF THE TWO BARBELS. By 
ANDRE THEURIET. Price, 20 cents. 

THE BIRD OF PASSAGE. A Story. By J. 
SHERIDAN LE FANU. Price, 25 cents 

ESSAYS OF ELIA. First series. By CHAS. 
LAMB. Price, 30 cents. 

THE FISHERMAN OF AUGE. 
KATHARINE 8S. MACQUOID. 
cents. 

GORDON BALDWIN, and THE PHILOS- 
OPHER’S PENDULUM. By RUDOLPH 
LinDAU. Price, 25 cents. 

MIS®°RICORDIA. A Story. 

tnTON. Price. 20 cents. 

AS!tRUGGLE. AStory. By BARNST PHIL- 
LIPS. Price 25 cents. . 

JET: Her face or her Fortune? A Story. 


Story. By 
Price, 20 


By Erne. LYNN 





By MRs. ANNIE EDWARDES, Price, 30 
cents. 
APPLETONS’ New HANDY-VOLUME SERIES 


is in handsome 18mo volumes, in large type, of 
a size convenient for tne pocket or suitable 
for the library shelf, bound in paper covers. 
The full series of twenty-two volumes will be 
sent to any address in the United States, car- 
riage prepaid, on receipt of five dollars. 

*.* Any volume mailed, post-paid, to any 
ad fress within the United States on receipt of 
the price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., PUBLISHPRs, 
549 & 551 Broadway, New York. 


1879. 
HARPER'S PERIODICALS 





Harper's Magazine, One Year $4.00 


Harper's Weekly, “4.00 
Harper's Bazar, ” “4.00 
The THREE publications, one year.......10.00 
Any TWO, CO FORE. «..0:00c0c0c000. -» 7.00 


SIX subscriptions, one year ......... 20.00 


The Monthly is the American Magazine 
alike in literature and in art. Harper's 
Weekly, the Eclipse of the course, being in- 
comparably ahead of all similar publications, 
apd leaving competition out of sight. The 
Bazar is the organ of the world of fashion, 


and of society generally.— Boston Traveler. 


Remittances should be made by Post-Office 
Money order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 


Address: HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, New York. 


Clearance Catalogue No. 2 


Of desirable newand old English and American 
Books at extremely low prices. G. P. PUTNAM’S 
SONS, 182 Fifth ave. (third door betow 234 8t.), New 


Vort. Sexd stamp, 








Pleasant Spots Around Oxford. 


By ALFRED RIMMER. Author of “Ancient 
Streets and homesteads.” Extra foolscap 
4to, cloth. gilt side and edges, $6.00; full 
Turkey morocco, $12.00. With numerous 
original wood engravings. 

This book describes the many places of in- 
terest in tne vicinity of Oxford in a pleasant 
and chatty manner. It notices the natural 
beauties of lane, meadow and river, and de 
tails tne inany historical associations connect- 
ed with each place. It also gives interesting 
architectural and are heeological information, 
and is illustrated by a profusion of original 
wood engravings of the chief places of in- 
terest described. 


Familiar Wild flowers. 


Figured and Described. By F. E. HULME, F 

L. 8., F. 8. A., Art Master of Marlborough 
The Ini‘ial Letters and Designs by 
various artists. Forty beautifully colored 
plates. 12mo. Richly bound in cloth, gilt 
edges, and hand-painted floral designs on 
cover, $5.00. 


College. 


The coloring. the outiine drawing, and the 
general representation of babit are all re- 
markably true to nature.—| Nature. 

The colored figures are exquisitely beauti- 
ful; they are more like finished paintings 
than prints, and the appearance of tbe work is 
elegant througbout.—[Gardener’s Magazine. 


New Greece. 


By LEWIS SERGEANT. An Account of the Es- 


tablishment and the actual Condition of the 
Hellenic Kingdom, with a Consideration of 
the Responsibilities and Obligations of En 
gland and her interest in the further Devel- 
opment of the Country. With Appendix, 
giving a list of treaties or diplomatic instru- 
ments from 1825 to 1878, and a complete In- 
dex. Demy 8vo, with two Maps, $3.50. 

The work is, in brief, an exhaustive treatise 
on its subject.—|Cincinnati Gazette. 

There are a great many wholesome truths 
in Mr. Sergeant's book.—[New York Herald. 

The New York * Post” says, in closing a 
notice over one column in length: * Having 
written at so great le ngth of this attractive 
and valuable work, we quit it here, leaving 
eaeath unsaid which we would like to say, but 
we quit with the hope that the hints we have 
given of its ente rtaining quality may serve to 
awaken our readers’ interest in it. 

Those chapters which deal with the history 
of modern Greece are written with much care, 
and deserve atten'ive perusal. It is not a 
very inviting picture of European diplomacy 
and statecraft which the author presents. 

{London Atheneum. 


History Of The English Bible. 


By the Rev. W. F. MOULTON, M.A., D.D. 
Frontispiece. Crown &vo, 240 pages, cloth. 
$1.50 
The beautiful and comprehensive volume is 

illustrated with facsimilies of the text of the 

earli-r versions, and contains a store of infor- 
mation on this noble subject, concluding with 

a chapter on the revision now in progress. 
{The New York Observer. 


Palissy, The Potter. 


By HENRY MORLEY, Professor of English 
Literature in University College, London. 
New edition. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 

One of the most interesting biographies in 
our language.—[ Binghamton Daily Gazette. 


Dictionaries of English Literature 


Being a comprehensive guide to English 
autbors and their Works. By W. DAVEN- 
PORT ADAMS. Third edition. 720 pages. 
Extra foolscap. 4to, cloth, $4.00; half calf, 
$6.50; full morocco, $10.00 

Ve distinctly and emphatically mark it as 

R42 the few books of reference which are 

essential to eve ry person who takes any in- 

terest in English literature.—| Literary World. 


ter if not for este tne 1 by your bookseller, we 
will send, prepaid, on receipt of price. 


CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN, 


596 Broadway, New York. 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, 
Publishers and Booksellers, 


805 BROADWAY, New York. 











We have made extensive alterations in our ware- 
rooms in preparation for the 


HOLIDAY TRADE, 


making our salesroom more than double its ~< 
Ge. Uur bookshelves are fully stucked witb all 
the 


Latest and Best New Books 

of the year, adapted for Sendey-Sohool and Fam- 

ily Libraries,and Holiday Gift 

Bibles in all sizes and styles of 
Binding, 


suitable for gifts to Pazente, Teachers, or Friends. 
Sctationery.in great varie ety 

MOTTOEKS, EMBLEMS, SW ASD COREL ro. 
MOB, ete., etc..too pamerous to men oD. 


BOOKS INKeT TANDS, and RTIC Ee. 
HRIS Agi REE ORNAME ENTS Ke 
©., 


The New Hymn “9 f th eth 
pal Church Be ‘Sry Bre sine a eedur ormhece- 


Prices to sait axocreods. pidar G.ft' Books 


within tbe rescb 6 


Come and see us, or send fora Carelpgue.. 
BOOKS. 5.07 Sa 








DUCED. 
ond way, 


COWPER’S TASK. 
ILLUSTRATED. 


With @ superb designs by BIRKET FOSTER. 

Printed on fine troted ve rand elegantly 

bound in cloth, gilt.. 
“One of the most beautiful gist, be oke 
ever oppeared isa new edition of The Task’ 
per, richly wustrated by Birket Foster.” ‘¢ ndon | 
Quirter! y Review. 

‘Among the pictorial gift books of the se asOn. the 

chief place belongs to the * IUustrated Edition of Cow- 


which has 
( 


per’s Task.’’’—Literary Gazette. 
Hymns of the Nativity. 
By Horatius BONAR, D.D Gilt........ 1.00 
Pointed Pager. By Rev. T. L. Cuy- 
ER cakes vase2 senen Re ee eee 1.50 


Beauty for Ashes. (DICKSON.) 2.00 
Cunningham's Theol. Lect- 
ures oeee 3.00 
D’ Aubigne’ Ss History of the Ref. 
inthe Time of Calvin. ‘vols. ..16.00 
Macduff’s Eventide at Bethel. 1.25 
Hodge’s Cutlines of Theology.. 3.00 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 Broadway, New York. 


THE SEASIDE LIBRARY. 
Out TO DAY, in Clear. bold, handsome type. 
MAID ELLICE. 

BY THEODORE GIFT. 

LATE ISSUES. 


425. Maid Ellice, by Theodore Gift........+e+ee+- 20¢ 
82. My Mother and I, by Miss Mulock..... .. 10e 
424, Sonia, by Henry Greville.... onicbeceon Ge 
423. Nicht. Side of New York. A Series of Ser- 
mons by T. De Witt Talmage .. ........ 10¢ 
422. On the Heights, by Berthold Auerbach.... 30c 
421. Nora’s Love Test. Clear, bold er 20c 
42%. Niania, by Henry I 10¢ 
419. Mudem siselle saint Mauer’. T, , by Vic- 
tor Chert alle .. 10e 
418. Hathercourt. by Mrs. Molesw: > eee 
417. Macleod of Dare. by William Black........ 1c 
414. Comin’ Thro’ the Rye.... coe UC 
415. A Dark Inberitance, by Mary Cecil Hay 10e 
4i4. A Captain at Fifteen, by Jules Verne. 
ee ree soon veeanen 10c 
413. Sam Slick. by T. C. “Haliburton .22..0002; 1h 


412. Mrs Jack by Frances Eleanor Trollope... le 


411. The Love That Lived, by Mrs. Kil -urt...... 2%0e 
410 Kugenia Grandet, by Honore de Balzac.... lc 
409. The Haunted Hotel, by Wilkie C. litns .. We 
8, File No. 113, bv Emile Gaborisu seccaece OO 
4u7. The Arundei Motto, by Mary Cecil ae 
(Clear, B 1d, Handsome Type).......... 2%e 
406. One of the Family, by James Payn.. .. ie 
405, Henrietta Temple, by Benjamin Di srae li.. 20¢ 
404. Ariadre, by Henry Grevilie l0c 


403. Tom Viddler’ s Ground. by C harle 8 Dik *kens 0c 
402. Not Wisely, Bat Too Wel!, By Rhoda 
Br: ughton ... Me 
40!. A Beggur on Horseback, by James P ayn.. 10c 
For sale by newsdealers at above prices, or sent, 
postpaid, on receipt. f 12 cents for i0-cent. num 
bers, and 25cents for 2U cent numoers. by GEORGE 
MUNKO, Nous. 17 to 27 Vandewater Street, New 
York. 





Th ree | Represen tati ve 
ART WORKS 


The Portfolio, 
An Artistic Periodical, edited by Philip Gilbert 
Hamerton. Lilustrated with Ktchings, Auto- 
types, Woodcuts, Facsimiles, 
Heliogravures, etc., etc. 
$10 per aonum. 


Engravings. 
Published monthly. 


Sent, postage free, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the subscription prtce. 

* Dealing with artistic subjects generaliy, and al- 
ways in a spirit of intelligence and refinement.’'— 
(Graphic. 

“Tothe Portfolio is unanimously accorded the 
first plnce as an artistic periudicai. {cambridge 
Chronicle. 

UL’ A rt. 
An International Review. $32 per annum. 

” There is some monotony in praising each suc 
cessive portion of a periodical as it appears with 
ap absolute'y equal cordiality ; but the evenness 
of merit in L’ Art makes this uniformity of com- 

mendation a duty.”’—|Thne Nation 

*“ America is so destitute «f illustrated works 
whicb can at a'l compare with L' art that she can- 
notdo better than study ano enjoy this French 
publication. Certainly there is no other means by 
which so many valuabie pictures can be obtained 
at so smai) a price.’’—(| The Christian Union. 

be most famous of modern art journals.”— 
N. y. Times. 


Le Costume Historique. 


Llustrated with 500 plates, 3\0 of which are in 
colors. gold and silver.and 20 in tinted litho- 
grap iy (camaieu). Executed in the finest style 
of theart. Kepresenting authentic exampies 
of the Costumes and Orvamects of ail Times, 
among ali Nati os. With numerous choice 
specimens of Furniture, Ornaments! Metal 
ork, Grose Tiles, Textile Fabrics, arms and 
Armor, Useful Domestic Articies, Moces of 
Transport, etc. With Explanstory Notices and 
Historical Dissertations (10 French). By M. A. 
cinet, author of “ Polychromatic Orna- 
ment. 
To be issued ip twenty parts. Small 4to (74x88 
inches), $4.50 each. Fulio, larze paper (Il «xi6 
inches), in cloth p -rtfolio, $9 each. P 


Imported and for Sale by 


J. W. BOUTON, 706 Broadway, N. ¥. 


PERIODICALS AT CLUB RATES. 


Nineteenth Century, London #7 50 a year. 
Harp er’s Magazine... 5 
Atlantic Monthly...... 
Weekly Londoo Times.. 
Seripbver’s Monthliy.... 
Contempo: onsy Review. Lonaon 
Illustrated London Times or Graphic 
aan Athep@um, or Punch 
St. Nicholas............ 
Popular Science Monthly 
North American Review. 
Saturday Mavazine, week! 
Cornhill or Temole Ber, London 
aturday Review 
ortnightly Review aceade aa 7 
Revue des Deux Mondes....... 15 00 
Sepd stump for our Ist of TWO THOTS4ED 
American and Foreign periodicals at simt!ar rates 
Addrets A. BH. ROFFE & co 
11 Bromfield 8t a 
Boston. Mass. 


C0 DO ee NOM Dare DODO 


Ae * Crown ditions. * $1.00 er volume. 
WMacatyary exe 6 rol foto, ext 
gilt. Guys Ex Een "vole g th, extra ot 4 








by pall or anplicat 
OAGSHLL, PETTHE GALE]. 
866 Bro Ee. ww Eom. 
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AXON, B icy . Patle. 


| Messiah is King oO. WM 





NEW MUSIC FOR 


_ CHRISTMAS, 1878, 


Angels From the Realm fG mn 
Anthem ‘ iEO, WM W bl We 
“ WARKKEN. 50 
Sweet Babe of Bethlehem 'GEo. WM.WARKREN, 1 
te Deum B fiat : . J. B.MARsH. 75 
Thanksgiving Anthen J. R. FAIRLAMB. 
fe beum. G.. L.«. JACOBY. 8 
Bo num Kst. & flat W.C. WILLIAMS. & 
Benedic Antma Mea Ww WILLIAMS. 60 
Six Anthems uf the Church ng'y 
HENK y WILSON. 1 00 
00 Sacred Solos, by the best clursic and moud- 
ern authors ° --100 
Now When Jesus Was Born L.C. JACOBY. 75 
Calm on the Listening Kar uf Night 
A.J. HOLDEN. @ 
And There Were Shepherds 
W.C. WILLIAMS. 60 


Six Cbristmas Anthews, lhe Saviour 

a ‘Hark, the Glad S-un4,”“ An- 

ela from the Realms of Glory,” Whiie 

Shepherds Watched,” “ Hark What 

News,” * Hurk, the Ilerald Angels,” 
each 5 


NEW CAROLS. 5 cents each. 


*O, Softand Bright”; “Come Hither, Ve, Faith- 


ful”; “ Christians Rej ce"; “Our New- Born 
King”; “Christmas Morn”; “Sing We, Merry 
Christians’; “ Jacob’s Laade The Magi.” And 


500 others. 
NEW BOOKS. 

Gleason’s Motette Collection...........seseeeees #250 
Nicholl’s Sacred Quartettes and Anthems..... 2 50 

Bothof these bo ks contain some of the choic- 
est work of the best mooern masters, and while 
care has been taken to keep out everytoing of a 
trivial character. the music will be found te be, 
throughout, of a pleasing and popular character, 
and adapted to all denominations. Published by 


WM. A. POND & CO., 


25 Union Square, Broadway, bet. 15th and 
16th Streets, New York. 


-ND for THE ORPHEUS- King’s 
SEND Journal of Music. 14 pages of 
i Cholee Music. Best Out. 

HORACE M. KING, Publisher, 
CENTS 7 Park Place, ee 


ay ©) &. 


GOSPEL HYMNS 


Y 
Ira D. Sankey, Jas. McGranahan 
AND 
Geo. C. Stebbins, 

Used in the Gospel Meetings conducted by 

essrs. Moody, Whittle and Pentecost, 











*,* The world-wide acceptance of Nos. land 2 of 
this series of G pel Humns, and the cemand fora 
tresh c lection of the same character. basepe ur- 
aged the publishers to s+nd forth the THIRD book. 
It will be fouad to contain a large prvo rtt pb of 
new Songs never before oub! shed, inc uting sev- 
eral by the inspired BLISS, whicb have been re- 
serve) for th's do k,t gether with some of the 
most useful older ones’ Io short, 


GOSPEL HYMNS No. 3 
is offered as the best collection of pure. invigorat- 
ing seriptural songs ever produced, not surpassed 
even by the two preceding of the same celebrated 
Price. 35c., by mall; $3.60 ver dozen, by express 
Gespe ! Hymns No. 3, words only. 
Price. 6c., by mail; 6Oc, per dozen, by express, 


Bizlow & Main, | John Church & Co., 


Oth Ble. New York. Cincinnati, O. 


“RED EAGLE and the Creek 
Indian Wars, by George Cary 
Eggleston,” is the title of the Sec- 
ond Historical 
Series entitled ** Famous Amer- 
ican Indians.” which Dodd, Mead 
& Company are publishing. Gen- 
eral Jackson figures prominently 
in this volume. The first volume, 
on Tecumseh, by Edward Eggle- 
ston,is already in its third thou- 
sand, The volumes are hand- 
somely ilustrated and bound in 
uniform style,and sold at $1.25 
each. 


Volume in the 


The Atlantic for 1879 


Edited by W. D. HOWELLS. 


Will maintain its high rank as a Jiterary Magazine 
with Serial and Short Stories, Papers on 

cial, Political, industrial, und Economic 
Supjects, Travel uno Description, Poetry, 
‘yiticiam, «00 Kssays on Art, Education, 
Tusic,—by H. W. |. ONGFELLOW. J.G. WHITTIER. 
O. W. HOLMES. MRS. STOWE, T. B. ALDKIOH, BH. 
C. STEDMAN, C. D. WARNER, RICHARD GHhAST 
WHITe,. MARK TWAIN, Mise H.W. PRESTON, RB. 
H. STODDARD. A.G. SEDGWICK, W. W. story. C 
£. NORTON, Co). G. E. WARING, HENKY JAMES, 
Jr.. W._H. BISHOP, KIORNSTJERNE BSOKNSEN 
Miss C. F. WOOLSON, Mies "ARAB ©. JEWETT, H 
H., MR. and MRS. PIaTT, Rost TERRY COOKE, the 
author of “Certaio Dangeroue Tendepeces in 
American Life,” and other well-known writers. 


The Editor and Publishers intend to make THE 
ATLANTIC 80 fulland vig roua in aii its departmente 
20 conspicuously able and e. interesting, that every 
intél igent and thoughtful Am-rican muet reaa it 


TERMS :—84.00 a year, 1n advance. postage free 
with superb life-size portrait of Lowel!, Whittier 
Bryant. or Loogfeilow, $2.00 we iwe portraite. 
$6 00: three portraits, $7 with all four portraits 
#3.00 


SPECIAL OFFER —The Nov. and Pec. numbers, 
containing the Srst portions of Mr. Howel's’s new 
Seria! Story.wi!! be maiiea free to ail new eub- 
seribers to THE ATLaNTIC who remit their sub- 
8c.iption for 1878 (te whole year) to the Publishers 
ore Dec. lth 

Remittances ggould be made by money order 
draft. or register letter, to 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & C@,, 


BOSTON. 
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Pooks and Authors. 


DR. EWER ON ROMANISM AND PROTES- 
TANTISM.! 

At the request of certain laymen in Newark, N. J., 
Dr. Ewer bas furnisbed for publication six ‘‘ confer- 
eaces”’ lately delivered by him on the general subject of 
the relationship of Catholicity to Protestantism and 
Romanism. To an American reader it will prove a 
curious book, particularly if he be unfamiliar with tbe 
Tractarian controversy of fifty years ago in Oxford. It 
is an effort to retain for the church an apostolic basis, as 
a thing necessarily superior to both Protestantism and 
Romanism. In doing this it becomes as controversial 
as either, and as arrogant as both combined. In fact 
the tone of the whole book is so Romish that while one 
is reading he has to keep jogging his memory to keep 
hold of the fact that this is a work directed against 
Rome as well as against Luther. There is scarcely an 
argument except that against Papal infallibility and su- 
premacy which might not be adopted by the Catholic 
Publication Society and reissued in bebalf of Roman 
ism, Take these headings as illustrative of this state- 
ment: ‘ Catholicity, a continent of certainty—Protes- 
tantism, an ocean of conjecture”; ‘‘ Catholicity, a life 
aud an organizer—Protestantism a disorganizer and a 
dea h.”” Avy priest of Rome would substitute the 
words ‘‘Holy Motber Church” for ‘ Catholicity,” 
and need to chavge but little in the two ‘ confer- 
ences” of which the above are the hesdings. And 
yet the argument is meant to sustain the Anglican 
movement as distinct from the Romich aed Protestant 
faiths. 

Dr. Ewer is superstitious. The fact that a storm of 
lightning and thunder raged while the Pope was pro- 
nouncing the ‘* decree of infallibilty” indicates to the 
au hor’s mind the disapproval of Heaven, If this had 
come oo tue 18to of January instead of the 18th of 
July the surprise would ouve been somewhat more te- 
markable. There is a good deal of comical rhetoric 
in these Conferences. The man is really in earnest and 
sincere, a'd he bas great prevocation to prophesy in 
view of the failures which attend upon s me of the 
movements of the church, but his feeling bears away 
his logic and his exaltation of spirit passes into in 
vective, Take this asarbetorical figure: ‘‘* H ly Cath- 
olic Church’ is a cover of de fi.ite shape that wil) fit oaly 
one receptacle; and it cannot be made, by any manip- 
ulation, to hold under itself and within its rims the 
innumerable suppositioas of Protestantism sprawli:g 
off hither ard yon at their own wild will.” Any cook 
who has tried to confine a lot of crabs in a pot will under- 
stand the alusion, Still it is hardly an ecclesiastical 
picture to think of a good Anglican hulding down a 
pot-lid to keep in the restless contents. Bu! if the 
Doctor fails in bis figures he succeeds in mechanic skill. 
He treats God as though he were a manikin—constructs 
and separates, and lays aside aud constructs again with 
a skill which puts mythology to shame. His Trinity is 
a mutual admiration club: ** The Trinity of Persons in 
the One Sustance ot God is what alone enables the 
Divine Being to fiod within Himself a divine Sabbath 
of active self-contemplation in supremest bliss from all 
past eternity.” 

We venture to say that no utterance in these confer- 
ences would place the book under the ban of the Pope, 
for the protest against Rome is fully atoned for by the 
near approach of the Anglican to the thing which he 
condemns. To say that the government of the Church 
is Episcopal, not Papal, is to repeat what was said just 
before the See of Rome began to issue its orders as by 
authority. Dr. Ewer may be able to talk of the Seven 
Sacraments, of Prayers for the Dead, of Absolution, of 
the Infallibility of the Church, the Real Presence, and 
yet bold himself on the narrow ridge from which he 
Jooks down upoao Protestantism on one side and Roman- 
ism on the other, but a more logical mind accepting his 
teaching will find the transition to Rome easy and nat- 
ural. He traces the Catholic Church through the six- 
teenth century struggles, the Dark Ages, back to 
Polycarp, Clement asd Paul, and quotes voluminously 
from Luther and the Reformers what certainly was not 
very elevating teaching; but, with that sublime ind)ffer- 
ence to logic which marks the book throughout he 
forgets to match against the words of Luther, Zwingli 
and Melancthon the deeds of Alexander VI. and the 
Johns X. and XXIII. 

The attitude of mind which Dr. Ewer: maintains 
toward the birth of Protestantism may be inferred from 
the following sentence, among many such: 

*T love you, O my relatives! Irespect your sacred mein- 
ories, O my forefathers! but your Protestant by- paths, and 
the dark and inextricable swamps into which it leads—it is no 
way for me totread. I must bid you farewell and go on to 
the uplands of Truth. Venerable is the past, but venerable 
are not itserrors. They tell us that medizvalism ‘is dead -be- 

1 Catholicity in its Relationship te Protestantism and Roman- 
ism. By Rev. F.C, Ewer, D.D, New York:G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 





yond resurrection. So it is. But the sixteenth century is 
just as dead, too. Begone, sheeted and stinking corpse! The 
nineteenth century hath come. We will live with the living 
and not in tombs.” 


VILLAGES AND VILLAGE LIFE. 

One lays down Mr, Egleston’s book with a deep- 
drawn sigh at the lack, in this work-a-day world, of 
the ideal village and village life therein depicted. Pos- 
sibly in such favored spots as Williamstown and Stock- 
bridge they are to be found, yet even there we fancy 
they fail to embody che full ideal. Doubtless one of the 
millennial joys will be to realize perfect beauty and 
comfort in our dwellings, grounds and neighborhoods, 
and while mourning their absence now we may at least 
thank the writers on rural art and taste for enabling us 
to dream of a perfected state and possibly to make some 
effort at bettering our present imperfection. 

Mr. Eg'eston treads in the footsteps of Downing and 
Ik Marvel, aud though he does not employ the horticul- 
tural detail of the former, nor the dainty word-painting 
of the latter, he covers more completely the varied 
points of village hfe iu a manual to which little can be 
added save in the way of that minuter detail which the 
plan of such a work must of necessity exclude. With- 
out marked originality in treatment and suggestion, he 
bas brought together the fruits of reading, personal ob- 
servation, and doubtless much personal experience in 
rural work, which are presented in the easy, flowing 
style that one woutd capret from aw trousbtful, oulurod 
country pastor who, loving village life, would do his 
best to elevate and refine it. 

Reeogeizing the fact to which, in the outset, we 
alluded, Mr. Egleston first paints village life as it is, and 
then as it ought to be—as it might be, if only village 
folk would awake to the joy of noble living. He com- 
pares town with country, not indeed glorifying the 
latter, but plainly setting forth its faults and deficiencies, 
and giving the busy town its just dues for enterprise 
aud liberality in every good work. He sets forth the 
cau-es of the d: population of the country and finds io 
its alleged dul'ness the material for a whole chapter. 
The remedy lies in improved means and occasions of 
social intercourse—more local holidays, fairs and festi 
vals, farmers’ clubs, glee clubs, harvest homes, etc. 
This leads to the cousideration of village improvement 
societies, as a special means of awakening public inter- 
est and of carryivg out plans of improvement. The 
bistory and work of the well-known Laurel Hill Asso- 
ciation of Stockbridge, Mass., are described at lengih 
and the simple methods of organizing aud conducting 
such a society fully deseribed. “Chapters upoa Tree 
Planting, Vines and Climbing Plants, and Fruits and 
Flowers naturally follow, all written with that amplitude 
of expression which marks a writer who loves his sub- 
ject and delights to linger over every feature, yet with- 
out forgetting to interweave a plenty of practical facts 
and suggestious 

The country dwelling-house is next considered in its 
fitness -for its place and its uses, and the method of con- 
struction and arrangement, its material and finish, are 
treated with cousiderable fullness. While the sugges- 
tions are not specially new they are all true and tried, 
and will materially aid the prospective house-builder. 
Fences and Hedges, as connected with the dwelling, 
come under review and condemnation, two piges of 
sober figures on the cost of the former unexpectedly 
breaking in upon the smooth flow of the author’s dis- 
course. The use of hedges in moderation is, however, 
approved. Lawns, their beauty, utility, and the method 
of making them, occupy one chapter, and the varied 
use of Water as a beautifier another; while the necessity 
of getting rid of superfluous water is treated under the 
head of Drainage, when for a time the beautiful is 
dropped and the severely useful, in the way of sinks, 
cisterns, and cesspools, is discussed, with practical hints 
on the perfect drainage of houses and grounds. Venti- 
lation is next talked of and is followed, rather oddly, 
yet in keeping with the broad plan of the work, by a 
chapter on the Care of the Sick, to which appropri- 
ately succeeds an essay on Cemeteries, from early Bible 
times to the present day. 

Tbe remaining chapters treat of Roads and Bridges, 
Preservation of Woodlands (embracing a Jarge amount 
of statistical matter), Schools and School-houses, the 
Village Churcb, the Village Library, Work and Play, 


and Our Village Festival. The last two might- 


without detriment have been omitted, and the chap- 
ter on the village church. made the fitting close of the 
book. It could have been written only by a village 
pastor out of the fullness and affection of his heart. 
What the village church and worship too often are he 
limns in lines that are severely true; what they may be 
he paints in colors that glow with sacred truth and fire, 
makiog us feel that here is the spot where all that is 
purest and best in village life is gathered and made an 
‘off-ring to God, F ‘ ° 

we aaa 


? . ° , 

1 Villages and Village Life. With Hints for their Improve- 
ment. By Nathaniel Hillyer Egleston. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 








THE MONTHLIES.—Sunday Afternoon for December is 
opened by one of the most noteworthy articles of the 
month, ‘‘What a Radical Found in Water Street,” the 
writer being Helen Campbell, who we are glad to see has 
laid aside her nom de plume of Campbell Wheaton, and 
the discovery, Jerry McAuley’s Mission. The story of the 
converted river-thief and his marvelous work in the slums 
of this city is presented with great power and striking 
pictorial effect. Besides this there is an admirable story 
from Ellen W. Olney, some tender verses by Mrs. 
Julia C. R. Dorr: a story, ‘‘Gallowses,’’ by Miss Isabella 
T. Hopkins, and several discriminating papers on social, 
economical and religious topics by George T. Ladd, 
Clara T. Leonard, Elizabeth Winthrop, the Rev. J. T. 
Tucker, Amelia E. Barr, and James L. Bowen. Mr. 
James’s (Horace E. Scudder) serial, ‘Fishers of Men,’’ 
reaches an effective climax.—Of the art work in Serih- 
ner’s this month the best is in the illustrations accompany - 
ing Chas. C. Ward’s paper on “ Caribou Hunting,” by the 
author, Henry Sandham, and as it seems from the sketches 
themselves, though his name is not mentioned in the table 
of contents, T. Moran. A strikingly good sketch is by 
Sandham, * Caribou Floating out to Sea ona Cake of Ice.” 
M:. Rierdan’s humming-birds, in the leading article, we 
do not like. They lack distinctness and individuality. In 
more than one instance it is difficult to identify the bird 
from the tree on which he is poised; while in others, fig. 
11 for example, whatever the background may be is left 
wholly to conjecture. A notably good article in this num- 
ber, both in its animated pictorial style and the useful in- 
formation it affords, is, ‘‘My Look at the Queen,” by 
freauwelt Walden. A rather weak story is furnished by 
Bret Harte, and a strong one by Colonel Higginson. Mrs. 
Burnett’s serial, *‘ Haworth’s,” unfolds witha vigor that re 
calls the earlier and better stories: of George Eliot._—Mr. 
Howells is so generous to the readers of the Atlantic 
that he gives them twenty page mopthly installments 
of his delightful story, ‘‘The Lady of the Aroostook,” 
which however is not so long but that it leaves with the 
reader an eager anticipation of that which is yet to come. 
Charles Eliot Norton’s admirable monograph on Florence 
and Brunelleschi’s dome is concluded; J. W. Forest con- 
tributes a weird sketch of Washington life; there is a 
eulogy in verse on Bryant, by E. C. Stedman, and a variety 
of other interesting matter, including papers by Benjamin 
Crowninshield, Uriel H. Crocker, Richard Grant White 
and Brooks Adams.——Harper’s is characterized by more 
of a Christmas flavor than the other periodicals, four of 
the old Christmas hymns, with suitable and well-executed 
illustrations, leading off its table of contents. Among the 
contributors appear two of our best short story writers, 
Rose Terry Cooke and Elizabeth Stuart Phelps; neither of 
whom, however, is quite up to her best. The cleverest 
story of the number is ‘ Helen,” by Miss Alice Perry, 
author of ‘Esther Pennefather.”’ It is never safe to pre- 
dict that because one can write an acceptable story there- 
fore one can write an equally acceptable novel, but 
‘*Helen’’ encourages us to hope that Miss Perry’s second 
book may at least be better than her first. A profitable 
and entertaining paper is ‘‘ England’s Great University,” 
by M. D. Conway, giving a view of college life at Oxford; 
while another by ex-Governor Seymour furnishes some 
interesting facts and suggestions on ‘‘ Crime and Tramps.” 
— Lippincott has an excellent article on ‘* Some Aspects 
of Contemporary Art,” by M. G. Van Rensselaer, in which 
the distinctions between the different schools of art now 
striving for mastery are clearly defined and the merits of 
each school stated. Mrs. Anderson, in ‘‘ The Great Earth- 
quake of 1878 in Venezuela,” gives a vivid description of 
the desolation thet befell Cna on the twelfth of April, 
when a few seconds reduced the beautiful town to a mass 
of ruins. The rest of the number contains the usual 
variery of stories, poems and illustrated articles, not 
forgetting the always readable ‘*‘ Monthly Gossip.” —— 
Appleton’s opens with an illustrated article on ‘ Silver 
Plating,” in which the reader is invited to accompany a 
tea pot through its various stages to completion. The 
illustrations are good, and the account by R. T, Perey well 
written. There are in this number poems, tal+s, descript- 
ive articles and essays. ‘* Apartment Houses” are criticised 
by Charles Carroll, who says justly that the rents now 
asked for flats ‘‘ must be lower;”’ though as it occurs to us 
he does not propose to lower them enough. There are 
not so many young business men, artists, literati, em- 
ployées, etc., who enjoy from three to five thousand dol- 
lars income as he seems to think; and it may well be 
doubted whether even $600 is not a higher rental than the 
average young man can afford to pay.——S/. Nicholas still 
supplies good things for the children. They will all be in- 
terested in reading the efforts of the ‘* Peterkins” towards 
becoming learned; in joining in the frolics and mishaps of 
the ‘ Half a Dozen Housekeepers,” and pondering over the 
hidden meaning in the conundrums propounded by ‘The 
Two Cheshire Cats.’’ In brief, they will undoubtedly read 
the number from cover to cover, as many an older maga 
zine reader has already done. In the Contemporary tor 
November (Willmer & Rogers News Co.) the articles are 
as follows: ‘‘ What is Going on at the Vatican’ ‘“‘ The 





Alcohol Question,” by Sir James Paget, Dr. T. Lander’ 


Brunton and Dr. Albert J. Bemays; ‘‘On Henotheism, 
Polytheism, Monotheism and Atheism,” by Max Miiller; 
“The Text of Wordsworth’s Poems,” by Edward :.owden, 
LL.D.; ‘Originality of the Character of Christ,” by 
George Matheson; ‘‘An English School of Archeology 
at Athens and Rome,” by Prof. Jebb; ‘‘ Why Ritualists 
do not become Roman Catholics,” .by Rev. Richard F. 
Littledale; ‘‘ Principal Tulloch’s Dogmatism of Dissent,” 
by Frederic Harrison, and a “‘ Political Dissenter;’’ ‘‘ Con- 
temporary Life and Thought in Italy,’’ by Angelo de 
Gubernatis; ‘‘Books and Monuments, bearing upon Figured 
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Representations of Antiquity,’ by Francois Lenormant. 
__The Westminster for October (Leonard Scott Pub. Co.) 
has, as its leading paper, an account of the “ Australian 
wherein the writer hints that the colonies will 
rival, both socially and industrially, the 
There is also an extremely interesting 
condensation of Torren’s ‘Life of Lord Melbourne,” the 
reviewer beginning with the remark that as ‘‘ bad wine 
so bad books make good reviews,’ 
and making good the saying. The book is long and 
tedious, the review perhaps not long enough, but yet giv- 
ng an excellent sketch of the varied career of the Premier. 
‘*Contemporary Literature’ is a full account of all that 
has been done recently in the various branches of litera- 
ture, and is as usual a valuable feature of the ‘‘ Review” 
The other articles are: ‘‘ Later Novels of Berthold Auer- 
pach,” “Bulgarian Literature,” ‘‘The Troubadours,”’ 
‘The Situation in the East and the Future of Russia,” 
and “India and our Colonial Empire.”——The Nineteenth 
November (Willmer & Rogers News Co.) has 
admirable table of contents: ‘‘ The Progress 
by Henry Dunckley (‘* Verax”); ‘*Virch- 
ow and Evolution,” by Prof. Tyndall; ‘‘ National Insur- 
auce,”’ by the Rev. Wm. Lewery Blackley; ‘‘ Recent 
\ttacks on Political Economy,” by the Rt. Hon. Robert 
Lowe, M. P.; *‘Chrysanthema gathered from the Greek 
Anthology,” by Wm. M. Hardinge; ‘‘ University Work in 
Great Towns,” by J. G. Fitch; ‘*The Democracy and 
reign Policy,’ by H. D. Traill; ‘‘The Three Colors of 
Pre-Raphaelitism,’ by Prof. Ruskin; ** Recollections of the 
Revival of Greek Independence” (eoncluded), by the Rt. 
lion. Lord Stratford de Redcliffe; ‘* Electoral Facts,” wy 
t. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M. P. 


Colonies,” 
in the futnre 
mother country. 


makes good vinegar, 


Century for 


the following 
of Personal Rule,” 


LL.D. 
pec yple 


Stories of Remarkable Pereons. w. Chamber 
W. & R. Chambers.) This is a book for 
meant to stimulate industry and guide ambition, and, we 


warn against crime and error; for no other 


young 


suppose, reason 
than this last can we imagine the introduction of the noto- 
rious Lord Gordon or Glencairn, a swindler on two conti- 
somewhat the same reason, perhaps, there is 

These characters 
Stewart, the Astor 
and the ‘ Jubi- 


nents. For 
ven asketch of Camille Desmoulins. 
are introduced in company with A. T. 
unily, Horace Greeley, Mary Somerville, 
Papers for the Christian Life (Carters) is the 
t of a new book by Dr. Cuyler, of Brooklyn. It has 
same characteristics which mark his pulpit work and 
have given to his pastorate Brooklyn such abundant 
ecess. The papers are practical, addressed to Christians 
in terms and style which leave them saying, ‘Is not that 
uy case?” The practical turn of thought and expression 
is matched by simplicity and earnestness. There is enough 
tic apprehension along spiritual lines to light up 
and if the author is a conservative in theology 


pe 
the pages; 
he is never harsh or wanting in love of souls. 

Sound, By Prof. Alfred M. Mayer. (D. Appleton & Co.) 
‘Experimental Science Series.” As the name indicates 
devoted to teaching the principles of 
science by means of various experiments. In this volume 
Prof. Mayer begins with some directions for the construc- 
tion of the acoustic apparatus to be used in the various 


these books are 


experiments given in the book. The directions are very 
clear and simple, and are well illustrated, so that, as he 


avs, ‘‘a few dollars outlay, a little mechanical skill, and 
will enable anyone to make a very complete set 


The author then proceeds to give quite an 


patience,” 
f apparatus. 
set of experiments illustrating the great princi- 
interested in science will be 
interest and instruction for 


extensive 
ples of sound; and anyone 
amply repaid by their beauty, 
he little time and trouble their performance requires. 

Sermons, Doctrinal and Practical, by Rev. Morgan Dix, 
S.T.D., Rector of Trinity Church, New York. (E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co.) This volume is published as a companion to 
that containing the sermons of the Rev. Phillips Brooks, of 
Boston, who is as prominent a representative in his city of 
one department of religious thought as Dr. Dix is in this 
of another and totally differen€ department. The sermons 
of Dr. Dix are in no way remarkable, though in every way 
excellent. We have not been able to discover an unex 
pected turn of thought or any original line of argument. 
But, on the other hand, their simplicity is refreshing, and 
uttered as they were in the cathedral church, so to speak, 
of the denomination in this city, they correspond in direct- 
ness and spiritual pointedness with the English models. 
They will go into homes with a blessing, but placed in the 
minister’s library they will afford but slight 
sstion. 


ground of 
study and suggt 

Library of Poetry and Song. Memorial Edition. (Fords, 
Howard & Hulbert.) The first edition of William Cullen 
Bryant's “ Library of Poetry and Song” appeared in 1870, 
It has fairly earned a front rank among volumes of selec- 
tions for the library and household. Its illustrations and 
its autograph facsimiles are characteristics which make it 
peculiarly adapted for use as a gift book. It includes 
translations from foreign authors, though mainly 
made up, of course, from English, Scotch and American 
poets. The present edition contains a biographical memoir 
of Bryant by James Grant Wilson, who knew the great poet 
personally, if not intimately, and was with him at the time 
of his sudden and fatal fall on Mr. Wilson’s own door-steps. 
It is as complete and satisfactory as so brief a biographical 
sketch well could be; and is probably the best brief biog- 
raphy the public will get, and the best of any sort till the 
authorized one impliedly promised by the ‘amily appears. 
Take it all in all it is Valuable as a book and worthy as a 
memorial. 

The Religio Medici of Sir Thos. Browne, Kt. (Roberts 
Brothers.) This new American edition of an old English 


some 


classic is admirably published and is preceded by an In- 
troduction and Biographic sketch by the editor, “‘ J. T. F.”’ 
The dedication is to Dr. Holmes and Dr. John Brown. The 
contents of the volume are of course familiar, 
way, to most readers, but few 


in a cursory 
seem aware how strange an 
anomaly was this knightly physician in the times in which 
he lived and wrote. Pure in a dissolute age, dwelling in 
learned retirement, untouched by the busiest three-quarters 
of the seventeenth century—it has been well said of Sir 
Thomas that ‘‘a mind like his is a poycheiogions curiosity.” 
As witnessing this fact it is said of him: ‘‘ The death of 
the king (Charles L.), the expulsion of the Parliament, 
the establishment of the Pr: passed by him like 
a breath which he heeded not. But the unearthing 
roused his attention and furnished 





tectorate, 
of some 
burial urns at once 
occasion for a train of most magnificent and majestic re- 
flections.” And this, too, with a mind healthy in its 
action, religious sense most ker anature with the 
strongest manly 


n, and 
impulses 

Hitchcock, D. D., 
alistic question can 


Roswell D. 
isa timely book. The 


Socialism, by the Rev 
(Randolphs) 
neither be ignored nor put asids 
in the eye. 


It faces us and looks us 
While superficial talkers and writers are volu 
} 


ble in creeds and _ ill-digest 


terances thereupon, de- 
ceiving others and being themselves deceived, there is 
need for the philosophic historian and Christian thinker 


to speak, a need which is admirably met in this little vol- 
ad the 
Communistic 


author discusses So- 
Anti-Com- 
munistic Socialism and Christian Socialism. These broad 
treated broadly and in the light of the Gos- 
pol ace ell ac o€ hietowy, amd of opoeculation. While the 
historical and speculative side is clearly presented, aud 
with a marvelous condensation of facts and compactness 
of logic, the Christian side stands in the foregro nd, and 
the only hopeful outlook for the social problem is seen to 
be in the It will be well 
when all our public teachers see as clearly and « 


ume Under the general he 


cialism in General, Socialism, 


questions are 





solution which the Gospel gives. 
xpress as 
forcibly as it is done in this book, that economic laws take 
ations receive 
ly in the light and 


on their most perfect expression and social re! 
their 
under the dominant influence of Christian love 

A History of the Growth of the Steam Engine, by 
Robert H. Thurston. (D. Appleton & Co 
Prof. Thurston has given a most re 
tific account of the 
steam engine. The 
called chapters, 
more sections. The first chapter commences with ‘ The 
Period of Speculation,” and devoted 
the various experiments in steam 
from B. C. 200 to-A. D. 1600, The last section of the chap- 
ter describes the early part of ‘‘The Period of Applica- 
tion,”’ giving an account cf the f Worth, 
and Savery. Chapter II. is occupied with the 
ments of Newcomen and Smeaton, and with the descrip- 
tion of the earliest true steam engine. In Chapter III. we 


«d with a very complete 


most harmonious adjustment or 


Prof 
In this book, 
vadable, and yet scien- 
invention, and improvement of the 
volume is divided into eight parts 
each one being subdivided into two or 


to an account of 


machinery, extending 


engines oO Papin 


improve 





meet James Watt, and are furnishe 
narrative of his improvements. Ch: pters IV. and V. are 
devoted to the ‘*‘ Modern Steam Engine,”’’ the 
occupied with locomotive 
Newton’s steam 


former being 
engineeering, from the date of 
carriage, and 


showing step by step the 


progress of improvement till the powerful machines of the 


present day are reached;j in a like manner Chapter V. re 
counts the progress of steam navigation, beginning with 
John Fitch’s little forty-five foot hoat, till we reach our 
present monster ocean ‘hapter VI. deals with 
‘The St ‘count of the 
present building in all three 
marine and stationary engines; 
actual practice. Chap 
of the * Philosophy 





rs. 
eam Engine of To-day.” It 
practice of steam engine 








Ives an ac 
branches; viz, locomotive, 
with numerous illustrations from 
ters VII. and VIII. contain 
of the Steam Engine.” The principles for the most economi- 
cal working of engines are given, and some hints as to the 
probable direction in which to look for improvement. Al- 
together the book isa very satisfactory one, and its perusal 
will well reward either the general reader by its interest. 
or the student by its information. 

The Story of Liberty, by Charles Carleton Coffin. (Har 
per & Bros.) Whv has not some one done this before? is 
the first question prompted by a glance over the introduc- 
tion to this work. It is history in its highest sense, for it 
traces through the apparently meaningless ravings and 
riotings of passion-crazed men the steady march of a tri- 
umphant truth. Mr. Coffin finds liberty almost perished from 
out of the world when King John of England unwittingly 
opened a way for her growth by the signing of the Great 
Charter. From that time through all the struggles of 
those bitter years he shows how a divine hand was guiding 


a glimpse 


as by a golden thread the brave men and women, and even 
youths, who kept alive in their hearts the God-given right 
of freedom, and nobly suffered martyrdom for its sake. 
Mr. Coffin does not undertake 
dogma or belief, } 
ers—for the 


to settle who was right in 
ut he aims to impress on his young read 
book is addressed to ‘* boys and girls *—that 
liberty is not to be infringed even in maintaining a truth 
Men must have freedom to think, and must themselves 
answer for the truth or error of their ideas. That this 
freedom is the right of all equally, and not the prerogative 
of kings, popes, bishops or priests, Mr. & 
to show us. Thank God 
but how wonderfully the drama was played, how 
and how base the actors, how deep the seas, how 
fires and how terrible the drama Mr. Coffin 
has made very clear. questions somewhat 
mooted among historians where perhaps the view pre- 
sented in this work may not accord with the most modern 
opinions—his declaration that Mary Queen of Scots was 
guilty of no crime, for instance—but that is not the main 


iftin does not need 
, history has demonstrated that. 
noble 
hot the 
scenes of that 


There are som« 





question. Liberty is the plaintiff, and of a deadly assault 





r 
t 
i 
t 


t 
t 





upon her, 


are very numerous, are 


been completed by Herr 


manuscript by the late Walter Bagehot will c« 


Mary, with all her train, must fall condemned. 


Mr. Coffin leaves liberty just landed on the shores of the 
Western world, 
‘herish her 


with a little 
and an army of sixteen men to defend her. If 
he boys are not 


ship-load of emigrants to 
eager readers of this book and are not 
nspired by it to true courage and noble aims we mistake 
he boys and have misread the work. The 
a great help in taking 


pictures, which 
us back to 
artistic 


he old times. They are of very unequal merit, 


mut well illustrate the text. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


A chair of Russian literature has been founded at the 


University of Belgrade by Prince Milan, who acts at the 
instance of the Czar. 


jitude,” has 
Librarian at 


A new life of Zimmermann, author of *S 
jodemann, Royal 
Hanover. It contains many unpublished letters 

The forthcoming volume cf 


literary studies left in 


mntain essays 


m Shelley, Lady Montague, Macaulay and Béranger, 
and one on Wordsworth, Tennyson and Browning. Mr 
R. H. Hutton, editor of the “Spectator,” will furnish a 


memoir of the writer. 

Mrs. Clara Erskine Clement, aided by Mr. Lawrence 
Hutton, of New York, has compiled a 
cal sketches of some 


series of biograph- 
two thousand artists of the present 
uhtries, with notices of 


work will be published 


century, including those of all c 
their more important works. The 
by Houghton, Osgood & Co. in two volumes. 

‘Wide Awake,” D. Lothrop & Co.’s popular and ex 
cellent boys and girls, will print 120,000 
One of its features next 
vear following is to be an illustrated series of 
American Artists,” by 8. G. 
portrait and 


monthly for 
its holiday 
year and the 


copies of number 

twenty-four papers on ‘ Our 
V. Deujamin Fach paper will give the 

autograph of an artist, a studio interior, 

painting. 

* Littell’s Living Age” on the 
its one 


and the copy ofa 


Ist of January next be 
hundred and fortieth volume. It affords a 
satisfactorily complete compendium of current literature, 


gins 


and is rich in the work of the ablest writers upon ali topies 


of interest Its importance to American readers can 
hardly be > periodical 
enables one to keep well informed in the best thought and 
literature of the time, and fairly abreast with the 
the most eminent living writers. 

An edition of Dante’ 


printed in Padua, comprised in five hundred pag 


overestimated, as no other single 


work of 
‘Divina Comédia’’ has been 
es, the size 


mly about 
After a thousand copies 


of which is less than two inches in length and « 
width. 


was destri D ed. 


one and three quarters in 
were printed the type The type is so small 
that a magnifying glass is said to be necessary in readii g 
it. Five years were oduction of the 
man 


proofs. This is the four hundredth ed 


consumed in the pi 


work, and one partly lost his sight in correcting the 


ition of the ** Divine 
Comedy.” 

Miss Marie A 
Borg of th 


Brown, joint translator with Selma 
e Schwartz novels, has begun the publication in 
her own name of a translation by her hand of 
‘ Nadeschda,” a poem in nine cantos by the Swedish poet 
Runeberg, and of a series of six historical novels by Prof. 
Popelius, grouped under the general title of ‘*The Sur- 
geon’s Stories.”” All of these works are spoken of in the 
highest terms by students of original Swedish literature. 
Of Topelius’s novels Mine. Schwartz says that * 

cupy the highest rank in the historical-romance literature 
of the north.” 


own 


they oc 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

The receipt of all new pulticatwons delivered at th 
orval Rooms of this paper will be ack wwledyed in ttsx 
subsequent issue. Publishers will coner a favor by promptly 
advising us Of any omission in thix respect. Accompanying 
memoranda of prices are desirable in all caxes. | 


Edit 
eariiest 


Authors and — 
‘A Masque of P oe 
Aldrich, T. B The ‘story of a Cat. 


Publishers, Price. 
Roberts Bros. 1 (0 
(Translated.) 
Houghton, Osgood & Co. 1 50 
Atkinson, W. P.,** On the Right Use of Books.” Roberts Bros MM 
Sullard, Julia P.,and Smith, Annie L.,* The Scarlet Oak and 
Other Poems. Vutoams. 1 25 
Beers, Henry A.."“ A ‘Century of American Literature.’ 
meney Holt & Co. 100 
..Putnams. 2 


Bryant, William C., Thanatopsis. és 






Burnett, Frances it. Pretty P olly ‘Pemberton.’ Scribners 4) 
“ ” “ Kathleen.’ A ~ 4 
* Lindsay’s Luc - 30 


an Turkey 


Clark, Edson L., ‘ : 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 3.00 


The Races of Europe 


Cook, Joseph, “ Boston Monday Lectures.” 


Houghton, Osgood & Co. 15 





Goodale, Elaine, and Dora Read, * Apple Blossoms. *Putnams. | 2% 
Green, anes K., “* The Le Pannen ore ws 1 50 
Hewley, Richard, An Essay on Free Trade.” : “ 25 
Ingelow, Jean ~ Pr ems. Re R berts Bros 50 


Jonnson, Key. A. H., 
Kellogg, Elijah, * 
Macpherson, Gerardine, 


} 
The Normans in Europe.’ =cribners. 1 
Burying the Liatet »& shepard. 1 25 
Memoirs of the lite of Anna Jame- 


DU 04 +4400+ Ronee i dbaeb eekssdbennene vende .. Roberta Bros > a 

May, Sophie, “ Little Pitchers.’ R Lee & Shepard 75 
Manske Penacts, * 4 rospel lemperan Hyn nnal 

A. 8. Burnes & Co M) 

* Mother Gov se Melodies.” " Houghton, Osgood & Co (" 

* Mother Play.”’. ..... Lee & shepard. 2 «1 

Putnam, George, “* Sermons Houghton, Orgood & Co, 175 

Rare Pale Margaret.’ “Harpers. It 

Reid, James D.,“ The Telegraph in Amerie: a” Derby Brothers. 6 00 

Rice, Harvey. * Select Poems ° --Lee & shepard. 1 Su 

shilluber, P. M.,** ike Partingt« 5 - - 1 25 

<weetser, M. F., “ Leonardo Da V inci” 
H yughton, O good & Co. ww 
Taylor. Bayard,“ Prince Deukalion.” LL 


The Latest Wora ot Universalism.’ 


‘ Universalist Pub. House 
Tilden, Louise M., 


* Karl and Gretchen's Christmas 
Robert Clarke & Co 75 
Lee & Shep ard. 1 50 


loplady, 
, \merican Literature 


Augustus M ,“ Rock of Ages 
I'vier, Moses coit. * 


F History of 
Putnams > 

Gates into the Psalm Country.” 
Scribners. | 5§! 
Houghton, Osgood & (+ 150 


Vincent, Marvin R.,“ 


Whitman, Sarah Helen, * Poems.’ 
We have also receivedcurrent numbers of the following publi- 
cations 
_American Mail and Ex ose Journal, Appleton’s, Cath« lic World, 
Church Missionary Record, Contemporary, Eclectic, Ehrich s Fash- 
ion Quarterly, Free Chureh of Scotland ‘Mon thly Keeord, Gulden 
Hours, Harper's, Journal of sp: culative 1: hilosophy, titthe Wan- 
derers Advocate, Macmillan, National Repository, Nineteenth 
Century, St. Nicholas, Seribner’s, ow Afternoon. 
Mvusic.—Instrumental, from Ditson: 
‘* Language of Love,” “Overland March.’ 
Wife.” “ Duschipks,”’ ** Happy Dreamland.” 
*Waken, Christian bhild ren 


* Fantasie from Carmen, 
Vocal: * Fhe Old Sailor 
From G. Willig & Co 
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Religions Hews. 


ABROAD. 

ENGLAND.—Reformed Episcopacy.—The London “ Rec- 
ord” regrets to notice the progress which the Re- 
formed Episcopal Church seems to be making in England. 
In America, it admits, since ali Episcopal bodies stand 
on an equal footing, there is no reason why it should 
not assert its claims as much as any other; but in 
England, where the Church holds “its definite and recog- 
nized position, those who separate from it can 
only justify their separation on the ground of its unfaith- 
fulness to the truth.” It adds: 

“The success of the movement will of course depend upon 
the amount of Romish corruption tolerated by our bishops. 
If this Reformed Church grows it will be in consequence ot 
the instinct repelling from true or pseujo-Romanism It 
would be our most sincere desire that the new movement 
should find no scope for its energies in England. Some timely 
and judicious chang: s, not as hithertoin a Romish but in a 
Protestant direction, cutting at the rootsof the errors which, 
under the cover of ambiguous expressions in our formula- 
ries, have been recently fostered to a most unwholesome ex- 
tent, would be an unspeakable relief to the nation. We could 
wish this reform to come from within and not from without. 
but what too much resembles a spirit of intatuation clings to 
antiquated absurdities, al’ hough it is patent that Rome alone 
gains by them. If it still prevails there might be a time in 
England yet when the Reformed Episcopal Church, instead 
of being one more sect. might become a national necessity.”’ 


Japan.—The Proyress of Missions. --By the last steamer 
from Japan we get the latest statistics as to the condition 
of Christianity iu that interesting country. There are 
now in Japan 106 Protestant missionaries and forty-four 
organized churches. Of these congregations twelye se 
already wholly self-supporting, and twenty-six partially. 
There are 1,617 church members (native converts), @ large 
proportion being men, who have contributed in the year 
1877 the sum of $3,552.11. Gradually a liberal, self-support- 
ing Christian church is being developed in Japan. As 
helpful to this end there are now three theological schools, 
with one hundred students in course of preparation. There 
are already nine native ordained preachers, and ninety- 
three assistant preachers. In the mission ho;pitals nearly 
18,000 patients were treated last year. 

AT HOME. 

The East Congregational Church (Brooklyn) Case, An 
adjourned meeting of the Council in this case was held on 
the 20th of November. The moderator, the Rev. Mr. 
Stone, in the chair. The pending resolution, which was, in 
effect, that the Confession of Faith of the church (see C. U. 
of Nov. 13th) was unsatisfactory, was laid on the table to 
hear from the church, who reported through their commit- 
tee as follows: 

“Tne East Congregational Church unanimously authorizes 
its committee to suy to tke Council that it cannot change in 
any respect its Confession of Faith as previously presented 
to this Council. At the same time, desiring to meet and an 
swer the request of the Council for fuller information in re- 


ing the work of the Council and promoting harmony and 
good fellowship, we desire to say that these beliefs are sub- 
stantially presented in the following statement.” 

Then followed the Apostle’s Creed with two changes, sub- 
stituting the words ‘‘He descended into the place of de- 
parted spirits” for the words ‘‘He descended into hel!,”’ 
and the words ** Resurrection of the dead” for ‘* The resur- 
rection of the body.” The committee added an explana- 
tion of the phrase in the church covenant providing that 
no member should disseminate or in any way teach doc- 
trinal views contrary to the prevalent theology of the 
church, a phrase which had given rise to some discussion 
in the previous meeting of the Council, by saying that the 
prevalent theology of the church could be at any time 
ascertained by a majority vote of the members. The pas- 
tor elect explained more fully that they expected that the 
theological views of the church at large would change as 
much in the next fifty years as they had changed in the 
last fifty years; and that this provision was made witb 
this expectation in view. And be claimed that there was 
no church on the Council whose theology was the same 
now that it had been fifty years ago or would be the same 
fifty years hence. He also said, in answer to questions 
from members of the Council, that the mere fact that the 
church applied for the fellowship of the Congregational 
Churches was itself prima facie evidence that it was in 
doctrinal accord with the denomination: and he claimed 
that in simplifying its confession of faith the church was 
only going back to the methods of the earliest congrega- 
tional Churches of Holland, England and New England, 
which he said admitted members on a simple covenant 
without any creed whatever. A resolution wes then 
offered by the Rev. Hugh S. Carpenter that in view of all 
the statements, oral and, documentary, submitted, this 
Council recognize the East Congregational Church as a 
church of Jesus Christ, worthy of our fellowship. On this 
resolution the ayes and noes were called for, and it was 
adopted by a vote of ten to seven, subsequeitly changed 
by the alteration of one vote to eleven to six. The Council 
then proceeded to hear a very full statement of the doc- 
trinal views of the pastor elect. the Rev. Geo. C. Miln. 
which aftera brief examination thereon were unanimously 
declared to be satisfactory, and Tuesday evening, 26th Nov., 
was set down for the installation services. Sermon by the 
Rev. Dr. Noble of New Haven; charge to the people by 
Rev. H. W. Beecher; right hand of fellowship by Rev. T. 
R. Slicer; charge to the pastor by the Rev. Hugh S. Car- 
penter: recognition of the church by the moderatar, 





GLEANINGS. 

—Constantine, Mich, will dedicate a Methodist church 
December 1. 

—The Rev. W. H. Whitelaw, Baptist, at Oshkosh, Wis., is 
looking for work. 

—The Rey. J. A Griffes has left the Presbyterian pastorate 
at Marysville, Kans. 

—Sojourner Truth is sojourning at the house of Mr. David 
Underbill in this city. 

-The Rey. David Street has removed from Fort Howard, 
Wis., to Falls City, Neb. : 

—Henry E. Mott has been ordained to the Presbyterian 
ministry at Hillsdale, Mich. 

Owatouna, Minn., is erecting a large Methodist Church, 
the Rev. Mr. Kaufman, pastor. 

—The Rey. M. A. Churchill has become pastor of the Bap- 
tist church at Northfield, Mich. 

—The Rey. J. Gilmore has been installed pastor of the Pres- 
byterian church at Elizabeth, ILL. 

—The Baptists of Apanoose, Kans., have dedicated a new 
house, the Rev. 1. Heteric pastor. 

A Presbyterian Sunday-school Convention will be held in 
the First Church, Chicago, Dee. 3. 

—-Ida Grove, lowa, has dedicated its First Methodist Church, 
with the Rey. C, B. Winter, pasier. 

—The Rey. I. Buttertield, Baptist, has resigned the pastor 
ate of the church at Jackson, Mich. 

—The Rev. N. F. Kevlin bas resigned the pastorate of the 
First Free-Will Baptist society, Chicago. 

~The Rey. 8S. F. Farmer has left Hiawatha, Kans., to become 
Presbyterian pastor at Concordia, Kans. 

—The First Presbyterian church of Peoria, M1., has call d 
the Rev. J. C. Bruce, of the Pitsburgh Presbytery. 

—The first of Mr. Joseph Cook’s forthcoming course of 
lectures in tiis city will be given at Association Hall Dec. 5. 

—The Rev. A.J. Clittors Memodairt tnuren ar wnceltr, 
Ind., has welcomed eighteen new members in three months. 

—Mr. Talmage resigns the Presidency of the Brooklyn Lay 
College. Cause: * Enlarged pastoral duties and new Christian 
work.” 

A Baptist and a Methodist minister at Wamego, Kans., 
having finished their work, are holding formal discussion on 
baptism. 

-The Rev. H. M. Collisson, of Washiagton, D. C., bas be- 
come pastor of St. Paul's Reformed Episcopal Church, 
Chicago. 

—The Presbyterian Church at Omaha, Rey. W. J. Harsha, 
pastor, added sixteen to its membership on the first Sunday of 
this month. 

—Iowa Baptists are pressing for aState Sunday-school mis- 
sionary. They say 185 of their churches have heid no schools 
the past year. 

The Rev. H. N. Millard is invited to be Baptist pastor at 
Boone, Iowa, and the Rev. Amos Weaver has resigned his 
charge at Vinton. 

—The Rev. J. Bowman, having served thirty years in the 
Methodist itineracy, is granted rest for one year by the 
Upper lowa Conference. 

—Elaborate musical services will be given Thanksgiving 
Day in Westminster Presbytcrian Church, Brooklyn, under 
direction of Prof. Lasar, the organist. 

—A mural tablet is to be placed in the Park Church, Hart- 
ford, in memory of the late Dr. Horace Bushnell. It will 
cost about $1,000, all of which has been subscribed. 

—Emmanuel Methodist Church, Chicago, Mrs. Jennie Fow- 
ler Willing, pastor, reports twenty-five conversions within 
the last few weeks, and revival effort continues there. 

—Dwight Place Congregational Church, New Haven, the 
Rev. Geo. B. Newcomb, pastor, has, with Mr. Kimball’s aid, 
just raised a debt of $28,000. This leaves the Society wholly 
free. 

—The Rev. Edwin 8. Williams, returning from a six months’ 
absence in Europe, finds his church (the Second Congrega- 
tional, Minneapolis) just ready to move into new and commo- 
dious quarters. 

—Dr. P. W. Mackay, of England, spoke in several of the 
Chicago churches and Farwel! Hall last week, and was kindly 
received, though it cannot be said that the reality was up to 
the expectation raised by press +. otices. 

—A Cowper memorial church is being erected in Olney, 
Bucks, England, where the poet lived during thirty years of 
his life. Subscriptions from American admirers of the poet 
are invited by the projectors of the enterprise. 

—Dedication services were held in the First Baptist Church 
in Pierrepont Street, Brooklyn, Nov. 21, in which the Rev. 
Jesse 8. Thomas, pastor of the church, the Rev. J. M. Ludlow, 
D.D., the Rev. Emory J. Haynes and others took part. 

—The young people ef the Phillips Congregational Church, 
Beston, have welcomed their new pastor, Dr. Meredith, with 
a purse of a thousand dollars. We suspect this may make 
some other Methodist ministere dissatisfied with itineracy. 

—The Rev. Dr. Edward Sullivan, Rector of Trimty Episco- 
pal Church, Chicago, is called to St. George’s Church, Mon- 
treal, and is reported about to accept, though at a reduced 
Salary. He has for some years been the first man of his de- 
nomination in Chicago. 

—Roman Catholic bishops, under a new Papal * brief,” are 
no longer to exercise ansolute power over their dioceses. The 
parish priest is to bea rector, removable not at the episcopal 
pleasure, but only upon conviction of some ecclesiastical or 
moru! offense before a clerical court. 

—Harvest Home Festivals are being more generally held 
by the churches every year. Such a one was held by the 
Second Cburcb, Dorchester, Mass., a week or two since, under 
the good oid name of the “Feast of Ingathering.” It seems to 
have been a most delightful occasion. 

—A new reading room and library have been started in 
Paterson, N. J., in connection with a series of Gospel Tem- 
perance meeti:gs, the :sanagers of which invite contributions 
of books. papers, etc. Those having such to spare may send 
them to the Rev. A. 8. Boume, Patterson, N. J. 

—The case of Mrs. Apderson, of Chicago, who rented prop- 
erty, as reported last week. for a beer-garden, has been tried 
before a jury of her church (Trinity Methodist), and the lady 
“tound guilty of conduct unbecoming a Christian and Meth. 
odist. with a recommendation of forbearance on the part of 
the eburch. 

The Prince of Wales bas placed in Sandringham Church 
a stained glass window in memory of the late rector, the Rev. 
Wilham Lake Onslow, who was also chaplain of the royal 
houseboid. Another window commemorates the Prince's 
late equerry, Col. Gray. and still another the infant prince 
Jobp Alexander, 





—At a full meeting of the Union Park Congregationa 
Church, Chicago, on Wednesday evening last, a unanimous 
call was extended to the Rev. J. N. Freeman, now pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church of Lockport, N.J. As be was 
visiting in Chicago at that time the call carries the inference 
that he will accept. 

—The Methodist ministers of Chicago in their meeting last 
week discussed Mormonism. Dr. Hatfield held that it was 
nota matter of conscience but a soul-debasing crime, and 
on the increase under government protection. Tie vote 
of the meeting was that good government ought to disfran- 
chise all polygamists 

—The Rey. Dr. Johnson, of Cambridge, Mass., is mentioned 
as the probable successor of Prof. Caldwell at the Newton 
(Baptist) Toeological Institution. Dr. Johnson is a ripe 
Biblical scholar and a popular preacher in a good sense. His 
church is ove of the most important in Cambridge, and bis 
removal would be a serious loss to that city. 

The Pope, as it seems, did not telegraph his congratula- 
tions direct to King Humbert, but conveyed them in a quali- 
fied form through the Archbishop of Naples, expressing at the 
same time the hope that His Majesty might at length recog- 
nize the danger of a policy which, by violating all divine and 
human laws, bad so thoroughly demoralized the people. 

Missionaries of the Sunday-scheol Union in the North- 
west have organized since March Ist 276 new schools and 
uided 985 others, all of which have a membersbip of 39,000. 
1061 religious meetings were beld and 2,799 families visited. 
‘The whole work bas been done at less than one half the cost 
of a recent criminal conviction in a Western court of justice. 

~Mr. Seward M. Dodge, a graduate of Auburn Seminary, 
was ordained by Council at Lebanon, Madison County, Nov. 
19th. Rev. J. C. Holbrook was moderator and led in the ex- 
amination, and Rev. G. Hardy was scribe. Sermon by Rev. J. 
Chambers, ordaining prayer by Rev. RB. F. Willoughby, 
ebargse by TeV.S. Miller, right hand by Rev. C. C. Johnson, 
address to the people by Rey. 8. Scoville. 

Evangelist J. D. Potter has recently held revival meetings 
with the Rey. J. D. Stewart at Napoli, Cattaraugus county, in 
which the whole town was moved. Over 100 hopeful con- 
verts are numbered. Evangelist R. 8. Underwood is holding 
successful meetings with the Rev. D. B. Bradtord at Parish- 
ville, St. Lawrence county, and Evangelist Foote with the 
Rev. C. Ransom, at Lewis, Essex county. Evangelist A. Un- 
derwood is laboring at Schroon Lake, Essex county. 

—Witb January will commence in Farwell Hall, Chicago, a 
series of meetings under conduct of Messrs. Pentecost and 
Stebbins, to continue a month or more. They will go by in- 
vitation of the Y. M. C. A., anda choir of five hundred maldé 
voices is in training for the meetings. There has been no ac- 
tion of the churches in the matter, and the meetings will be 
held independently of church support though not with any 
church opposition, but the ball accommodates’ less tLan two 
thousand and therefore cannot bear much of * union” effort. 

—A convention was held at the Washington Street M. E. 
cburch, Brooklyn, Noy. 18, to consider the relation of the 
present limitation of the pastoral term to the condition of 
Methodism in Brooklyn. Thirty-five churches were repre- 
sented. A motion was offered that the General Conference 
be memorialized to reinstate the ten years’ service, and an 
amendment that the Conference be memorialized to give an 
untimited term to the pastorate. After considerable discus- 
sion on both sides the meeting adjourned for a week without 
taking any definite action. 

—An excellent work is being done in the choir schools of 
Mr. Charles 8. Fisher, Jr., of this city. Mr. Fisher is a gentle- 
man of independent means, who officiates as organistin the 
Church of the Heavenly Rest and devotes his energies to the 
musical education of one hundred children. They are mostly 
boys of poor families, taken sometimes cut of the streets, but 
witbin a short time, under Mr. Fisber’s wise oversight, 
trained to orderly, courteous and reverent manners, insprred 
with an enthusiasm for their art, and given a fairer start in 
life than they would otherwise ever bave obtained. 

—The Minutes of the General Association of New York 
will form a valuable document this year, containing among 
other things the State H. M. Reports, the Plan for Ministerial 
Relief, the very important digest of the State Laws relating 
to Congregational churches, and the Necrology of the past 
year by Lyman Abbott. Price ten cenis, to be had of the 
Rev. Jas. Deane, Westmoreland. The admirable essays of 
Messrs. A. Abbott, W. E. Park, and 8. Scoville will soon be 
issued in a neat pampbiet, price five cents, to be bad of the 
Rev. C. C. Johnson, Smyrna, or the Rev. A. F. Beard, D.D., 
Syracuse. 

—The Congregational church at Newark Valley, the Rey. 
Jay Clizhbe, pastor, celebrated its 75th anniversary November 
14th. It 1s one of the oldest churches in Central New York. 
The first pastor held his office ten years: the second, the Rev. 
Marcus Ford, D.D., forty years, and since then there have 
been three other pastors. When Dr. Ford went from New 
Jersey to Newark Valley he rode most of the way on horse- 
back through dense forests, and saw but one framed church 
building, and found no church west of Deposit «xcept at 
Homer and Ithaca. The church has now a fine modern 
meeting house,and a popular pastor, and pays $1,500 salary. 
It bas been blest witb revivals. 

—The Rev. Edmund 8. Ffoulkes, who has been appointed to 
whet Hishop Coxe calls the “first pulpit in Christendom,” 
that of St. Mary the Virgin, the University Church of Ox- 
ford, has had a somewbat remarkable history. At the time 
of the Tractarian morement, 35 years ago, the vicarage of St. 
Mary’s was beld by Jobn Henry Newman. In that movement 
both Newman aad Ffoulkes went over to Rome, where 
Newman bas ever siuce remained, but from which Ffoulke 
in a few years, having rebelled against Papal authority, came 
back to Anglicanism. His present appvintment is made, it is 
said, to arrest the continual stream of secession of Oxford 
students to Rome, by placing over the chief church in Oxrord 
one who has been a Roman convert himeelf. 

—Plymouth Congregational Church, Syracuse. Rev. A. F. 
Beard, D. D., pastor, cele>rated its quarter centennial anni- 
versary Nov. 10 and 11 with much interest and enthusiasm. 
Its first pastor was the Rev. Dr. M. E. Strieby, now Secretary 
of the A.M. Association. After ten and a balf years he wassuc- 
ceeded by Rev. 8. R. Dimmock, of Pittsfield, Mass., for four 
years, when the present pastor was settled. Four hundredand 
fifty-six persons joined the church under Dr. Strieby. forty- 
one under Dr. Dimmock, and 427 under the present pastor. 
Total membersbip now 4, the largeet in any Protestant 
church in the city. Toe church was organized on an anti- 
slavery, temperance gnd revival basis, and has been greatly 
blessed, apd is pow one of the most influeptial in the State. 
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Third Edition within a week 


from publication. 


Not only was the first edi- 
tion of 10,000 copies of E. 
P. ROE’ s new story ex- 
hausted by advance or- 
ders, but a second edition 
also, and orders are ac- 
cumulating for a THIRD 
EDITION now on press. 


A FACE ILLUMINED. 


Large 12mo., $1.50. 
DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS, N. Y. = 
NE: W BC IOKS. 


CALEDONIA. 

Described by SCOTT, BURNS and RAMSAY. 
with illustrations by John Macwhirter, engraved 
py KR. Paterson. In demy 4to, beautifully printed 
on superfine paper and elegantly bound. Price 
$7.50. 

HANDY ENCLISH WORD-BOOK. 

Forming a complete Dictionary Appendix, con- 
taining English Spellings and English Rules, the 
Dictionary of English Inflected Words, Punctua- 
tion, &c., &c, By the Rev. JAMES STORMOUTH. 
lvol. 12mo, cloth. $2. 


THE SEVENTH EDITION OF 
URE’S DICTIONARY. 


Complete in 3 vols., with 2,404 wood cuts. $24. 


PROCTOR’S PLEASANT WAYS 
IN SC.ENCE. 


Il vol, cloth. $3.50. 
WILSON’S LEISURE TIME STUD- 
a. 
DUFFERIN’S (EARL) ADMINIS- 


TRATION IN CANADA. 


By W. LEGGO. lvol. Cloth. $4.75. 
STORIES OF REMARKABLE 
PERSONS. 


By W. CHAMBERS, LL. D. Including Sir W. 
Scott, stories of the Astors, A. T. Stewart, Horace 
Greeley, &c., &. Haif Rox., gilt top. $1.50, 
ANIMAL LIFE AND HABITS, 

SKETCHES OF. 


By A. WILSON, Ph. D. Cloth. Price $1.25. 





{?” Fine collection of best editions ef standard 
books in fine bindings. Call for Catalogue. 


R. WORTHINCTON. 


750 Broadway, New Y y, New York. | 


ARTHUR'S 
Home Magazine 
for 1879. 


For so many vears a guest in the homes and 
hearts of the people, with whose household cares 
and duties, and social life, interests, and pleasures 
it has so closely identified itself,the LIOME MAG- 
AZINE comes again, as the new year approaches, 
and asks for _ oid place among you, and the old 
cordial! weleom 


VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND *2.2"58"%"; 

orite with our 
readers, will commence a new Serial Story in the 
January number, entitled ** Lenex Dare: the 
Woman she Was.” This wii! be foliowed by a 
Story by the author of *“ — Dear Little Wife,” en- 


titled ** Tender and T 
ROSELLA KIC wil” contribute a series of 
articles on Western Pioneer 
—%, moder the title of * Pedics Footprints; 
The Lowly Lives ot Long Ago. 
PIPSEY POT ] S under the ite of “Our 
Neighborhood,” is going 
to give a series of papers in her peculiar vein, 
which will be spicy and good, of course. 
CHATTY BRUUKS will talk to our young 
lady readers in her easy. 
sensible, and pleasant way. under the title of 
me Einkles and Dimples; or, Myself and 


BUTTERICK? S PATTERNS Sr Ladies’ 


and Chil- 
dren’s Dresses appear in every number. 
PREMIUMS We give our Ciub-Getters s me- 
thing m« ore than an extra copy for 
their work in making up Clubs. See below. 


TERMS FOR i879. 
1 Copy, 1 year, $2.25. 3 Copies, | year. 5.50 
Copics, una 1 w Clud-Getter, $11.00. 
The Premium to Club-Getter for either of these 
two Clubs will be $1.00 worth of Butterick’s Pat- 
terns for Ladies’ ana Children’s Dresses. 
LARGER CLUB > For these we offeras Pre- 
> miums Ladies’Best Quality 
Kid Gloves, and full Dress Patterns of elegant 
Biack Silk or fine French Cashmere. 
{2 Full particulars in regard to these large and 
valuable Premiums will be found in our Special 
Greular to Club-Getters, which will be mailed on 
gee to all who desire to make up Ciubs Jor 
187% 2 Specimen TUCK 100 SON 
T.S. ARTHUR & 
227 8. Sixth Me, Pa Phila. 


LYMAN ABBOTT’S 


Commentaries «7. New Testament 


Illustrated and Popular, giving the latest views of 
the best biblical scholars on all disputed points. 
A concise, strong and faithful! Exposition, 
ln (8) eight volumes, octavo. 

Sold only by Subscription. 

Agents wanted in every locality. Descriptive 
circular sept on application, giving the views of 
the press and clergymen and luymen of a!l denomi- 
nations of Christians. 

* Practically useful magent anything of the sort."’ 
—Congregationalist, Bost 

‘As a popular commentary, unexcelied.”—Re- 
ligious Heraid, Hartford. 

“ Its antbor thinks independently, reasons clear- 
ly, avoics flatulant rhetoric, cantand tml 
pense pumclently, abbreviates wisely.””—. TT. 

Witt Talmage. D. b. 

% AS will rank amen the best commentaries of fhe 

of Simple. L419 A, correct and jadinious in the 
use of learning.” —Chancellor Crosby, N 

Volumes | (Matthew), 2 (Mark and re he and4 
(4cts), pow ready. Subscriptions may be forward- 
ed to the Pubi shers. Address 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers, New York. 


HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


Send stamp for ILLUSTRATED HOLIDAY 
CATALOGUE, ready next week, of the most de- 
sirable American ana English Booke, suitable for 
Presents. G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 18? Fitth eve. 
(third door below 24 st.), New York, 














~ THE GREATEST LI1V- 


Max Muller, Rt. Hon. W. 
E. Gladstone, James A. 


A. Practor, Ewd. A. ree- 
map, Prot. Tyndall, Dr. 

/. B. Carpenter, Frances 
Power Cobbe,the Duke otf 
Argyll, Wm. Black. lock: | 
Thackeray. Miss Muloch. 
Geo. MacDonald, Mrs. ach | 
phant. Jean ingelow. Mrs, | 











Alexander, Thos. ardy, | 
Matthew Arnold, Henry | 
Kingsley, W. W. Story, 





Turgueniet, Ruskin, Tennyson, Browning, 
and many others, are represented in the pages of 


Lttell’s Living Age. 


In 1879, THE LIVING AGE enters upon its thirty- 
sixth year. admittedly uprivalied and continuously 
successful. During the year it will furnish to its 
readers the productions orf the most emine:t 
authors, above-named and many others; em- 
bracirg the ch icest Serial and Short Stories by 
the Leading Foreign Novelists, and an amount 


Scientific mutter of the day, from the pens of the 
foremost Essayists, Scientists, Critics, Di-- 
coverers, and Editors, repre-ent pg every de- 
partment of Knowleoge and Progress. 

THE LIVING AGEisa weekly magazine giving more 


th 
Three and a Quarter Thousand 


doubdle-column octavo pages of reading-matter 
year.y. It presents in an inexpensive { rm, con- 
sidering its great amount of matter, with fresh 
ness, owing to its weekly issue, and with « satinse 
factory completeness attempted by n>» other 
publication, tae best Kssays, Reviews, Criticisms, 
Tales, Sketches of Trave! and Discovery. Poetry, 
Scientific, Biographical, Historical and Political 
Information, from the entire body of Foreign 
Periodical L iterature. 


vs tenor ao Tewve 
American render. as the oniv patisfacto ‘rily fresh 
apna COMPLETE compilation of an inoispensable 
current literature.—indispensable because it em- 
braces the proiuctions o 


THE ABLEST LIVING WRITERS, 
is sufficiently indicated by the following 


OPINIONS. 


“THe LIVING AGE suppliesa better compendium 
of current discussion, information and investiga- 
tion, and gives a greater am«vunt and variety of 
reading-matter which it is well worth whiie toread, 
than any other publication. It is simply in- 
dispe vsable.”’—[ Boston Juurnal. 

*In it we find the best productions of the best 
writers uv n all subjects ready to our hand 
[Philacelphia inquirer, 

The prince amung magazines.”—{ New York Ob- 
server. 

“It is incomparable in the richness, variety, and 
worth of its articles. snd equal to several ordinary 
magazines in the oo of matter presented.”— 
(fhe Standard, Chic 

“The choicest literature of the day.’’—[New York 
Tribune. 

“The best of all the eclectic publications and 
the cheapest. A monthly that comes every Week. 
(The advance, Chicag ». 

“ A pure and perpetual reservoir and fountain of 
ente tainment and instruction.’’—{Hon. Robert C. 
Wintbrop. 

“It affords the best, the cheapest, and most con- 
venient means of keeping abreast with the progress 
of thought in all its phases.”—{ Philadelpnia Nortn 
American. 

** With it alone a render may fairly keep up with 
all that is important 'p the literature, history, poli- 
ties, and science of the day.”—(The Methodist, 
New York. 

“ The ablest essays, the most entertaining stories, 
the finest poetry of the English tanguage,are here 
gathered together.’’—{Iliinois State Journal. 

“It is the only compilation that presents with a 
satisfactory completeness, as wel! as ireshnes< a 
iterature embracing the productions of the ablest 
writers living It is indispensable to every one 
who desires a thorough compendium of all thats is 
edmuirable aod noteworthy inthe literary worid.’ 
(Boston Post. 

‘the bestand cheapest periodical in America.” 
—[Evangelical Churchman, Toronto. 
= au bas no equa! in any country.’’—[ Philadelphia 

res 

“Ought te . = . place in every American home. 
—|New York ° 

Published w EEK. Y at $8.00 a year, free of postage. 


(3 EXTRA OFFER FOR 1879. 29 


To all new subscribers for 1879, will be sent gratis 
the six pumbers of 1878. containing, with «other 
valuable matter, the first parts of “SIR GIBBIE.” 
a new serial story of much interest by GEORGE 
MACDONAL LD, now appearing in THE LIVING 
AGE from the authur’s acvance sheets. Other 
choice new serials by distinguished authors are en- 
gaged, and will speedily appear. 


Ciub Prices for the best Home & Foreiza Literature. 


“ Possessed of THE LIVING AGE and one or 
otber of our vivacious American monthlies.a sub- 
scriber will find himself in command of the whole 
situation. ”—{Phila. Evening Bulletin. 

‘For $10.40 THE LIVING AGE and either one of 
=. American #4 Monthites (or “ Harper’s Weekly” 
* Bazar”) will be sen: for a year, both p:stpaia; 
oF, for $9.50, THE LIVING AGE ana the St. Nicholas, 
or Appleton’s Journal. 


_ Address LITTLE & GAY, 





> Boston. — 


Holiday Music Books, 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS. + to begin to prac: 


tice CHRISTMAS MUSIC. We recommend: 
Dressier’s Christmas ‘Chimes (20 cts.). (20 
beautiful and Easy Athems, or Howard’ «Ten 

Jhristmas Carols, (20 cts.), or Howara’s 

leven Christmas Carol (20 cts), or 

Christmas onsets (15 cts.), 15 Carols by Wa 
terbury; or Christmas Selections, (34 per 
hundred) containing Five choice pieces. 
valuable book is Christmas Carols, Old and 
New (40 cts.); also 100 other Single Carols, 
(5 to 10 cts.) 


; ($1.25), by L. O. EMERSuN 
Church Offering. has 6 Christmas Apthets, 
and also a comp! set of Antbems and Chants 
for all the Festivals and Services of the year. 
A fine book. 
By SAINT-SAENS. (%'.1). isa Ch 
Noel, ®” ORATORIO. puenes 


The School Song Book (Rctst.% S 
excellent book for Girle’ High or Norma! 


Schools, or for Seminaries, 


Good tnostructions 
and very good music. 


Enlivep your fingers for Christmas playing b 
racticing MASONS PLANOFORTE TECH. 
ICS, (2.50), the best finger Gymnasium Raa, 


. Any book 
prices. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


matied, post free, for the above 





C. GH. Ditson & Co,, 843 Broadway, N.Y, 


“Best Literature of the Day.”—N.¥. Times. | 


a ; 
| ING Authors, such as Prot. | 


Froude. Prot. Huxiey, RB. | 





Unapproached by any other Periodical ' 


in the world, of the most valuable Literary and ; 


THE Poet WHITTIER Calls it “a eomplete 


Acts upon the reader like a tonic. The Edi- 
torial Department is especially strong,’’—Bos- 
TON TRANSCRIPT. 

* Continues to hold its place in the very front 
of American magazines, few of which equal it in 
ability, and none of w hic h have greater origi- 
nality and freshness.”’-BUNDAY--SCHOOL TIMES. 


SUNDAY _ 
= AFTERNOON 


A Monthly Magazine 
FOR THE HOUSEHOLD 


Presenting only original matter, equals in liter- 
ary merit the leading secular monthlies, and 
sustains to the religious press a relation simi- 
lar to theirs to the secular press. It aims to 
have in all its essays, serials, stories, poems, 
etc., a moral purpose, while in its Editor’s 
T able are vigorous discussions of live relig- 
ious themes, and of secular topics from the 
religious standpoint. It is pre-eminently 
readable, and fills a place occupied by no other 
publication. 

Its articles on Practical Philanthro- 
py, Fiction, both Serial and Short Sto- 
ries, aud Rook Reviews, are special 
features. 


TS CONTRIBUTOR 
Prof. Geo. P. Fisher, D. D., 
Rev. A. P. Peabody, D. D., 
Rev. James Freeman Clarke, 
Rev. J. T. Tucker, D. D., 
Prof. Francis A. Walker, 
Rev. Leonard W. Bacon, 
Rev. E. A. Washburn, D.D. 
AND THESE STORY WRITERS: 
Edward E. Hale, 
Rebecca Harding Davis, 
Horace E. Scudder, 
Rose Terry Cooke, 
Ellen W. Olney, 
William M Baker, 
Sarah 0. Jewett, 


(Author of Deephaven), 
AND OTHER POPU! LAR WRITERS, 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


IT WILL BE SENT FOR ONE YEAR FOR 


$2.10 


Postage paid, to those who Subscribe 
BEFOREJANUARY 1, 1879. 
Do not fail to act promptiy, if you wish to accept the 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


$3.00 a Yeur. Send 15c. for Specimen Copy. 


SABBATH SCHOOL 
PAPERS, 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST, 


All Splendidly Illustrated. 


Published by the Christian at Work Publish- 
ing (0. 





LOOK AT THE TERMS. Postage prepaid by 
us. Cash always in advance. 
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Che Sunday-Sebool. 


THE CROSS.* 
December 8 Luke xxiii. 33-46. 

“There they crucified Him, and the malefactors, one on 
the right and the other on the left.”"—LUKE xxiii., 33. 

N this most terrible tragedy of all history, as it is 
_L recounted by Luke, five typical characters appear: 
the weeping women; the indifferent soldiers; the scorn- 
ful priests; the penitent thief, and the converted centu 
tiov. Each of these characters may be regarded as a 
type of illustration of the characters that have ever 
since thronged about the cross of Christ, and of the dif- 
ferent results produced ia feeling and character by wit- 
nessing the crucifixion. Glancing at each of these 
characters, and at the impressions produced upon them, 
let us seriously inquire of ourselves in which of these 
five groups we stand, and what this cross of Christ is 
to us. 

I. The weeping women. An association of women 
existed at Jerusalem, organized to alleviate the suffering 
of those condemned to die; they accompanied the ac- 
cused to the place of execution and administered a 
drink of sour wine mixed with myrrh, which acted as 
an anodyne. <A group, probably, of these women, 
knowing that three Jews were led out to execution, one 
of them a famous Rabbi, followed him weeping. They 
were moved t» sorrow, not by ac »nsciousness of their 
own sin, not by a sense of the world’s sin, but by 
womaaly sensibility at suffering about to be inflicted, 
and by patriotic indignation at the wrong about to be 
done to their own couatrymen The original iadtcates 
that their lamenting was of the vehement sort, accord- 
ing to the Jewish fashioa, with beating upon the breasts 
and loud wailing. (a) 

Still, to day the cross of Christ is employed in many 
a church pulpit and Sunday-school not to awaken 
sorrow for sin, not to stimulate to works meet for 
repentance, but to excite transient sensibilities. The 
Roman Catholic devotee kneels on the cold floor and 
lifts his streaming eyes to the crucifix, touched by the 
thought of the sorrowsof his Lord. The Protestant sits 
in his cushioned pew, and listens with rapt attention 
while the pictorial preacher draws a picture of the 
tragedy as vivid as that which the Romanist has placed 
upon Canvas orio stove. Alike to the weeping Roman- 
ist aud the transfixed Protestaat, intent only upon 
a pictorial representation of this kind, following their 
Lord with loud lamentings for Him, Christ repeats 
what he said to these lamenting women: ‘‘ Weep not for 
me; weep for yourselves and your children.” 

ll. The indifferent soldiers. In the act of crucifixion 
Christ was laid upon the cross, and the nails were driven 
tbrough the hands and feet; then the cross with the 
Saviour upon it was raised and rocked into the hole 
prepared for itin the ground. This first act in the tort- 
ure of crucifixion wrung from Christ’s lips a cry, not, 
however, for himself, but for his executioners: ‘*Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what they do.” Upon 
those executioners this prayer for mercy produced no ef 
fect. History affords no more extraordinary illustration 
of the power of humaa stolidity and brutality than that 
afforded by the fact that these Roman soldiers, with this 
prayer breathed over their heads, could sit at the foot 
of the cross and there gamble with their dice for the 
Lord’s raiment. (2) And yet that stolidity has been re- 
peated in myriads of ways and lives from that day to 
this. The world has gone on with its mouey making, 
men have parted Christ’s garments, cast Jots for pis 
raiment, while the shadow of the cross has fallen upon 
them, while the bells from the church steeple have 
rung out the invitation to lift their éyes Heaveoward, 
and tbe benediction of Christ has been breathed upon 
them through the centuries. Whoever stands this Sab 
bath day looking with undimmed eyes and indifferent 
heart upon the cross of Christ, and hearing untoucted 
his prayer for divine forgiveness, may class himself 
with the stolid Roman soldiers. 

Ill.—The scornful priests —The people, the rulers, 
the soldiers even, catching their cue from the chief 
priests and the rulers, derided the dying Son of God; 
‘*He saved others, Jet him save himself, if he be Christ, 
the chosen of God.” To them the cross of Christ was 
a stumbling block and foolishness. 

And everyone since, Jew or Greek, to whom that 
cross has been a rock of offense, who has been unable 





*The events of the crucifixion, as narrated by the four 
Evangelists. may be found harmonized in a fixed narrative 
in any one of the barmonies of the gospels; there is none 
better for comparison of the gospel accounts than Robinson's: 
or in any one of the lives of Christ—Abbott’s, Farrar’s, Han- 
na’s, Geikie’s, ete. Here .we treat only certain incidents 
peculiar to Luke, and this only for the purpose of emphasiz- 
ing certain spiritual lessons. Calvary, properly the place of 
a skull, probably so called because it was a rounded mound, 
possibly because it was a burial place or place of execution, 
was outside the walls of the city, butits site is unknown. Of 
the inscription on the eross a different description is given 
by each Evangelist. It is not probable that there were three 
different ones; the difference in reports is an evidence 
azainst ths doctrine of verbal inspiration, 





to comprehend the glory of the self-sacrificing love, 
classes himself with the deriding priesthood. You can 
comprehend the manifestation of divine power; the 
earthquake and the whirlwind and the fire in the moun- 
tains strike awe into your heart; you will comprehend 
when He who was a man of sorrows and acquainted with 
grief comes in the clouds of glory crowned with authority 
and power. Can you understand the still, small voice? 
Can you fee] the manifestation of the infinite divine 
love? 

IV. The penitent thief.—On either side of Christ two 
brigands were crucified; one joined in the reviling, the 
other, moved by the power of Christ’s character in 
death, rebuked his fellow, and appealed to his new- 
found Lord for mercy. Simple as was his appeal it 
embraced the two elements that enter into every true 
coming to Christ: repentance, in the confession ‘‘ we 
receive the due reward of our deed,” and faith, in the 
appeal, ‘*‘ Lord, remember me whe. thou comest into 
thy kingdom.” 

If this life laid down for others’ sake has power to 
move you as it had power to move him, the answer of 
the same Lord is ready for you that was ready for him; 
though one’s whole life has been wasted and misspent 
there is divine forgiveness and redemption to the peni- 
tent aud believing soul who has nothing to carry to 
Christ but his need. Do not, however, misread this 
incident, and imagine that because the penitent thief 
was received in death you can safely postpone repent- 
ance uatil your deathbed. There is no evidence that 
this brigand had ever known personally of Jesus Christ 
before, and therefore in this acceptance of his tardy 
repentance there is no encouragement to those to whom 
Christ is presented iu life and health and who deliber- 
ately reject him, with an expectation of accepting his 
redemption at the last. Well says Augustine: ‘‘ He 
who pard ons a sinuer that repents will grant no repent- 
ance to the sinner that presumes.” 

V. The converted centurion, When the centurion saw 
what was done, ‘‘ and,” adds Mark, (d) ‘‘ how that he 
so cried and gave up the ghest, he said, Certainly this 
was a righteous man, truly the son of God.” 

No more striking type of the hard, worldly-minded 
skeptic who believes nothing that he does not see and 
is impervious to spiritual influencus could well be con- 
ceived than this centurion. Argument would have 
been wasted ou him, but he yields to the power of the 
divine death. The argument against skepticism is the 
character and the sacrifice of Jesus Christ. To him 
who doubts tbere is no better answer than that of 
Philip to Nathaaiel, ‘* Come and see.” 





(a) That they were not disciples is indicated by Christ's ad- 
dress to them, which implies a quasi rebuke of their noisy 
demonstrations; by the noisiness of their grief—deep sorrow 
is more silent; and by the fact that they are called “ daugh- 
ters of Jerusalem.” ‘That such a “Saitary Commission” of 
women existed is stated by the Rabbinical writings. 

(b) Matt. xxvii., 35. (c) See Rev. v., 6-14. (d) Mark xv., 39. 


TRACTS FOR TEACHERS. 
THE CROSS. 

Dear teacher, it is a solemn thing to teach a child about 
the cross. In that cross is his hope of salvation. Wrong 
teaching might keep him long trom his Saviour—possibly 
forever. You can teach the child only what the cross is 
to you. Do you see, as you gaze upon that scene, the ex- 
ceeding sinfulness of sin; the inestimable value of salva- 
tion’ your sins laid upon Christ, forgiven and forgotten? 
Does it satisfy your conscience? Open a way to the throne 
of grace? ‘“Tcuch the spring of all the great motive 
powers of the soul—love, fear, hope, duty—as nothing else 
has ever done or can everdo?”’ ‘That cross is the center of 
history, of God’s eternal purposes, of human redemption. 
Is it the center of all your life? Do griefs and fears and 
troubles find an end there? Do joy and hope and light and 
love flow always from it when you approach! Then you 
can teach the children about the cross—not well otherwise. 


dnguiting Friends. 


—Can you assist me with your advice in the following 
matter? A young lady about completing ber education at 
one of our city boarding schools bas every advantage in the 
way of good healthy literature and highly respectable sur- 
roundings, and is a regular attendant at church, but with all 
this has no particular religious views; regarding many of her 
religious friends as nurrow-minded—sometimes treating them 
scornfully. In other words, she has nosympathy with relig- 
ious people. Can you recommend some book which, might 
be read by ber with interest, which would offer to her such 
religious and high-toned ideas as might lead her to become a 
religious woman ? 

- Avoid those books which approach religion from the 
intellectual side. Avoid offering her any book for the 
avowed purpose of convincing her of the truth of re- 
jigi vo. Avoid, as you would poison, any book of a 
Tarrow, uncharitable, or dogmatic spirit. Seek for 
books which wil! interest ber through the ethical or 
the esthetic, or, best of al!, through the spiritual nature, 
It is impossible to recommend any srecific book; for it 
must be adapted to her taste. As types of four classes 
of books we may mention the biography of Charles 
Kingsley, Farrar’s ‘‘T.ife of Christ,” Phillips Rrooks’s 








Sermons, and Jacob Abbott’s ‘‘ Young Christian.” The 
first will tend to remove her contempt for ministers and 
religious people by introducing her to one who was a 
real hero, and a very captivating one; the second will 
tend to interest her in Christ, by awakening and satisfv- 
ing a desire for larger knowledge respecting bim; the third 
will attract her by speaking to ber sympathies; the fourth 
by awakening her dormant spiritual nature. The last 
is the best, if she will read it with interest. Or you 
may try fiction; for example, one of E. P. Roe’s stories. 
The problem is to arouse her interest, and to approach 
her on her approachable side. 

—(1) Will you explain the difference between “ Second Ad- 
ventism”’ and the ‘*Second Coming” ; and why the former is 
aterm of “opprobrium”’ and the latter a term of “ respect” ? 

(2) How are you justified in saying if we do not accept the 
view of Dr. Tyng concerning Christ’s coming, “there is 
therefore no present need to watch.” “ The virgins natur- 
rally slumber and sleep”? Is there nothing in the belief in 
the conversion of the world and the part the church has to 
act in the great work to inspire a Christian and keep him 
from slumber? Does not the ortbodox view of Christ’s 
coming lead to larger plans and larger gifts of money and 
labor for the conversion of men than the opposite ? 

(3) What is there in a belief in the Second Coming of Christ 
that puts those who hold it out of sympathy with the 
churches so quickly, and gives them a complaining tone, 
such as characterized the article of Dr. Tyng in the Christian 
Union week before last? 

(1) There is no reason, But in fact Second Advent- 
ism..e ueed as @ term of reproach, while the exactly 
synonymous term, Second Coming, is not so used. (2) 
If Christ cannot come until a long process of gradual 
development is first carried to its consummation, then 
there is no occason to watch—that is, to be in an attitude 
of watchful expectation—for that coming. The Christian 
will still watch against temptation and for oppor‘unities 
of G spel work, be expectant of death and watchful for 
spiritual experiences of his Lord. Both the Pre- 
millcnarians and the Post-millenarians claim tbat their 
respective views have tended to promote fervent piety 
and active work; certainly men of fervent piety and 
active usefulness are to be found in both classes of be- 
lievers. (3) We have not had occasion to observe such 
a tendency in believers in the Second Advent and 
therefore, cannot account for it, if it exists. 

—In my Christian Union of October 16 you say, ‘* What 
seems to us death 1s only a quick transition.” Is there a real 
or only an apparent antagonism between the text you quote 
and those which represent the dead (as Stephen) asleep, un- 
conscious, unable to praise, as knowing not anything? Had 
Lazarus been three daysin heaven? Is there one judgment 
at death and a second at Christ’s coming ? 

An unforced exposition we can give; but prub- 
ably not a convincing ove; certainly not a complete 
and comprebensive one. For the Bible does not unveil 
the future; it only gives us such hints of it as may be 
necessary to aid us in meeting the sorrows and tempta- 
tions of the earthly life here. The Old Testament 
represents the dead as not able to praise, as not knowiug 
anything, etc.; the ancient Jews held in this respect 
substantially the same faith as that of the pagan nations, 
that is, that the dead went to a shadowy underworld, 
where they lived, if life can be predicated of such an 
existence, asmereshadows. Thisisthe ‘‘sheol,” generally 
unfortunately translated “hell” in the Old Testament. 
Christ brought life and immortality to light. He declared 
to his disciples that there is no such underworld, that 
this present world is not the only dwelling place, that in 
his father’s house there are many dwelling places; that 
he was going away to prepare one for them; and that 
they should, when they departed, go to be with him 
ani to behold his glory. Nowhere in the New Testament 
is death represented as an unconscious state. The 
phrase ‘‘ falling asleep” represents the quietness of the 
soul in its departure and the rest into which it enters. 
The so-called day of judgment is not represented as a 
day in which the destiny of souls is decided, but an 
occasion in which every destiny is finally and publicly 
announced. 

—In “ Plymouth Pulpit,” Ist series, page 329, I read: ** Any 
man... isof such value that he is to be measured by noth- 
ing so worthily as by the love, the sufferings and the death of 
his God.”” Did Mr. Beecher intend.to say God died on the 
cross ? 

Mr. Beecher has answered this question in a sermon 
preached many years ago. Dea‘h is the separation of 
the spirit from the body. Ia the death ot Jesus on the 
cross the Divine Spirit was separated from the human 
body; therefore God did die in precisely the same sense 
in which any one dies; that is, bis spirit took its flight 
from the bojy which it had temporarily occupied. If 
you hold to the pagan notion of death, as an extinction 
or quasi extinction of being, then the notion of God’s 
dyiog would indeed be monstrous; but if you hold to 
the Christian notion of death, as the release of the i1m- 
prisoned spirit from the body which has hindered and 
limited its full exercise, then the notion that the Divine 
Spirit was so released from the limitations imposed 
upon it by the incarnation in the earthly life of Jesus 
of Nazareth will not seem to you at all unworthy of the 
Divine nature. Whether you believe that God died 
up on the cross, therefore, depeads wholly upon your 
conception of the meaning of death, 
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Wittle Belle of PBloomingdale. 


A Tale of the Revolution. 


CHAPTER I. 
MARY GRAYSON AN ORPHAN. 

MONG the many strange and romantic tales of pri- 
re i vate life which lie concealed in the domestic annals 
that pertain to the period of our Revolution, and which it 
requires only the proper inquiry and research to bring to 
view, one of the most striking which I have met with is 
the story of Mary Grayson, of Bloomingdale. 


My attention was first called to the circumstances of this 
case by various allusions to it which I found in certain old 
family documents and records of the time which I had oc- 
casion to examine recently in investigating the title of an 
estate in Bloomingdale for one of my clients. My interest 
and curiosity being thus excited, I took some pains to 
asvertain the remaining facts by personal inquiries among 
the many aged persons who still are to be found living 
here and there in seclusion on the banks of the Hudson, 
and who are never better pleased than when they find 
some one who takes an interest in their reminiscences of 
former times. On duly collating and arranging the facts 
which I acquired from these various sources I obtained a 
connected story, which I now proceed to relate in :2y own 
words. 

Mary Grayson was the daughter of a merchant who 
lived in New York, a small town of ten or fifteen thousand 
inhabitants, a little more than a hundred years ago; wat 
is, just before the Revolution. He had been for many 
years engaged in extensive business, and was considered a 
prosperous and wealthy mau. He was somewhat ad- 
vanced in life, and all that remained of his family was his 
daughter, With this daughter, however, he lived very 
happily in a pleasant and well-furnished house not far 
from the Battery. 

At the time of the opening of this story Mary Grayson 
was seventeen years of age; quiet and reflective in her dis- 
position, conscientious in the performance of duty, and in 
all her attachments faithful and true. Her beauty and 
her quiet, thoughtful intelligence made her a favorite with 
all who knew her, although some persons thought that she 
was too sedate. 

‘But I don’t think she is at all too sedate,’’ her friend 
Maria Montcalm used to say. ‘At all events, she suits 
me. She loves to listen and I love to talk, and so we agree 
together exactly.” 

Colonel Montcalm, the father of Maria, was a retired 
officer of the British army, who had lost bis uealth through 
hardships and exposures suffered in campaigns in the Can- 
adas several years before. He had withdrawn from the 
service at that time, and although his general health had 
been remained lame from the effects of a 
wound, so that he could not return to his duty. He lived 
at Bloomingdale with his wife and two chiidren. These 
two children were Maria and her brother, a wild sort of 
boy about twelve years of age, who was called Tomlin. 

The house in which Colonel Montcalm and his family re- 
sided was a very cheerful and pretty residence at Bloom- 
ingdale, about midway between the road and the river. It 
was of stone, and was built in the English style. The only 
exterior ornaments were little porticoes here and there, 
and various trellises covered with ivy and other vines. The 
house was of one story, but it was so extended over the 
ground as to affor ample room within for the accommo- 
dation of the family. 

The Colonel’s room was furnished as a library, with 
windows opening out upon a piazza which overlooked a 
pretty lawn. The lawn sloped gently down toward the 
bank of the river. On one side of the lawn near the house 
was a garden. On the other side, a broad and smooth 
path descended through a copse of trees into a ravine at 
the bottom of which was a cove, serving as a harbor for 
the Colonel’s boat. The boat was often used by his family 
in going to and from New York, and in making various 
excursions on the river. 

Mary Grayson and Maria had formed their friendship for 
each other at school. The attachment was very intimate 
and very strong, though the two friends were very dif- 
ferent in character. Maria was impulsive and ardent in 
temperament, and full of light-hearted gaiety and happi- 

She was the life and joy of every circle in which 
she entered, and was perhaps loved as much and as uni- 
versally as Mary, though in a somewhat different way. 

Though Mary and Maria were warm friends the fathers 
of these two girls scarcely knew each other. Indeed they 
were not inclined to regard each other with very friendly 
feelings. The troubles connected with the Revolution were 
then coming on, and the merchant and the Colonel were 

on different sides. Mr. Grayson was warmly enlisted in the 
American cause in the contest. It was natural that he 
should be. All the influences of his history and of the 
whole circle in which he moved were on that side. Col- 
onel Montcalm, on the other hand, was a royalist. He 
took the part of the king and the home government against 
the colonies. He was honest, too, in this, believing that 
the King of England was the true and rightful sovereign 
of all the realms which were under his sway, and that to 
resist his government, or to plan resisting it, was treason 
and rebellion. The Colonel and the merchant therefore 
moved in entirely different spheres. Each regarded the 
other with feelings of incipient hostility rather than of 
friendship, and the intimacy of the daughters, so far from 
being encouraged, was barely tolerated on either side. 

Things were in this state when the war between the 
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colonies and the mother country broke out at the battles 
of Lexington and Bunker Hill. The commotion which 
these events produced led to great commercial revulsions. 
Mr. Grayson, whose business was largely expanded, was 
caught in the panic like a ship, with all sails spread, over- 
taken in a sudden storm. He struggled for three months 
with indomitable perseverance and energy against the 
difficulties that environed him. Mary witnessed the anx- 
iety and suffering which he endured day by day, and did 
all in her power, by her watchful solicitude, her kind 
attentions and her cheerful and buoyant spirit to lighten 
the load that pressed upon him; but all in vain. Mr. 
Grayson could not save hinself. His affairs went to ruin. 
When all was over he remained a few days in his house, 
silent, but restless and apparently bewildered. At length 
he took to his bed. A brain fever supervened, aud in a 
a few days he died. 
It was Mary’s expectation after the funeral that she 
would henceforth live with her nearest relative and natural 
guardian, Mrs. Morgan, who also resided in the city, and 
she began accordingly to make preparations to that end. 
This plan, however, was very promptly set aside by Maria 
Montcalm, who insisted that Mary should spend a month 
with her at Bloomingdale and carried her off without re- 
gard to her only half-reluctant protests. 
Before the month thus had expired a fixed 
arrangement was made for giving to Mary a permanent 
home at the Colonel’s house. The affairs of her father’s 
estate were settled, and the result was a small annual in- 
come for her, to be continued till she should become of age. 
Mrs. Morgan was notified of the new arrangement and 
acquiesced in it readily, believing it to be better for Mary 
tnat she should be with a companion of herownage. And 
thie it wac that Mears ond Maria came to bo perm nently 
settled as members of the same family. 

When this was decided upon, Colonel Montcalm fitted up 
a little attic room for Mary’s occupation. The room was 
painted and papered, and a large closet was put up in 1. 
There was a very pleasant window which looked out to- 
wards the river. The view of the water was always very 
agreeable, and not infrequently it was enlivened by a sloop 


begun 


making its slow voyage from Albany, or a pleasure-boat 
conveying a party from some of the neighboring aristo- 
cratic houses on an excursion down the stream. 

When the room was ready, Mary took possession. In 
addition to the furniture which was put in by the family 
Mary brought from her father’s house a number of articles 
which had been considered her own personal property there, 
and which the administrator of her father’s estate declined 
to consider a part of his trust. There was her work-table, a 
little case of books, several pictures, framed and glazed, for 
the walls, and also her toilet table and glass. Mary arranged 
these things with so much taste and skil!, and gave the room 
by means of them so snug and attractive an aspect, that in 
the end, when everything was arranged, Maria declared 
that, garret or no garret, it was the most delightful room 
in the house. 

CHAPTER II. 
A RESCUE. 

ABOUT one week after it was decided that the Colonel’s 
house was to be Mary’s future home the girls found it 
It had 
been Maria’s idea to take fhe carriage and horses, with 
Juba, the colored servant, to drive, as she was often ac- 
customed to do on such occasions. But the country was 
now a good deal excited and disturbances were often 
breaking out in the streets of New York, so that the Colonel 
thought it not safe to trust the young ladies on such an ex- 
cursion by themselves. He said nothing to them, however, 
about his fears, but simply proposed, when Maria an- 
nounced her plan at the breakfast table, to modify it in 
respect to the mode of conveyance. 

“Instead of the carriage,” said he, ‘‘ we will take the 
boat, and I will go with you.” 

The whole party were much pleased with this change. 
The day was delightful, and the prospect of a sail down 
the river and back was very alluring. 

“It is low tide about five o’clock,” said the Colonel. 
‘And by leaving here at two to go down, and setting 
out from New York at half past five to return, we shall 
have the tide with us both ways, and the wind may blow 
to suit itself—or not blow at all. We shall be independent 
of it.” 

This plan was accordingly decided upon. At two o’clock 
the whole party went down the winding path through the 
trees to the cove and there embarked on board the boat. 
Juba, who was as good asailor as coachman, was there be- 
fore trem with everything ready. 

The boat was a very pretty one, being finished and 
painted in quite an ornamental manner. There was a 
small cuddy in the afterpart of it large enough to shelter 
two or three persons in case of a sudden rain. 

On the stern was inscribed the name of the boat in 
golden letters: ‘‘THE LITTLE BELLE OF BLOOMINGDALE.” 
There was a large sloop called ‘‘ The Belle of Blooming- 
dale,” which was accustomed to make great voyages up the 
river, sometimes as far as Albany, and it was in honor of 
this craft that the boat had named ‘The Little 
Belle.” 

The party embarked on board the ‘ Little Belle,” asd 
Juba pushed the boat off from the shore. The breeze was 
very light and the water was smooth, but assisted by the 
tide t:.e boat made good progress, and in about an hour it 
reached New York. The Colonel, who sat at the helm, 
brought the boat to a flight of steps by the side of a small 
pier that projected from the beach. When the party had 
landed he directed Juba to draw back the boat upon the 
beach, and to remain in charge of it till they shculd re- 


necessary to visit New York to do some shopping. 


been 





turn. They then went up into the town. 





The Colonel soon perceived that there was some unusual 
excitement in the streets. 
at the corners and before the doors of public 

ing together with excited looks and sometimes 


Men were standing in groups 
houses talk 


vith angry 





gestures. Ata distance, too, shouts and outcries were now 
and then heard. The Colonel would have felt no fear for 


himself, but he was somewhat anxious on account of his 
charge. He knew very that he 
suspicion by the people, and although in a!l ordinary times 
he was convinced that he was safe from personal violence 
it was impossible to say what a rude populace in times 


well was revarded with 


of public excitement might do. Maria was very much 
alarmed. 
‘‘ Father,” said she, ‘‘ there is something wrong going on 


Let us go back home.” 
**We can’t go home very well,” said the Colonel! calmly 


“until the tide serves. The wind is light and it blows 
down the river.” 

‘“‘Then we will do our business as quick as we can, and 
go back to the boat and stay there till the tide serves,”’ said 
Maria. 


‘““Very well ” said the Colonel. 

So the party went on, looking cautiously 
however, as they advanced, and listening to e1 
sound. They stopped at some of the nearest 
made their purchases. 
two or three of the Colonel’s friends. 
the Colonel not to expose himself too much in the streets 


before them, 


ry unusual 
hops and 
They also calied at the houses of 
advised 


friend 


Thes 


They said there was a mob out burning in efligy an officer 


of the government, and making other violent demonstra 
tions. One of the Colonel’s friends urged him strongly not 
to think of returning that night, but to spend the | 





with him. But the Colonel said he could not think of doi 
that on account of the anxiety his wife would feel if he 
should not return. 

*‘ And there will be no danger,” said he. 
our boat and off frm the shore we shall be beyond the 
reach of harm.”’ 

The Colonel’s (mend then proposed to send the party 
down to their boat in his carriage, but this offer too the 
Colonel declined. ‘‘It is only a little bustle and noise in 
the streets,’ said he, ‘‘I cannot believe that we shall be 
molested in any way. We will wait, too, till toward even 
ing before we go down. $y that time the people will 
begin to disperse, and the town will be more quict.” 

Accordingly the party remained one or two hours with 
the Colonel’s friends, whose houses 
tired and tranquil and last 
began to go down they set out on their return to the boat. 
Mary all the time appeared perfectly composed and calm, 
but Maria was restless and uneasy. She wished to hurry 
her father away before it was time to go. 

‘““We shall be very late home, father,” she said, ‘if we 
do not go now.” 

“Oh no, Maria,’’ replied her father. *‘ Remember the 
later we set out the faster the tide will be flowing, and the 
sooner we shall get home.” 

Maria was very little satisfied with this reasoning, and 


** Once on board 


were situated in re- 


streets, when at the sun 


when at length her father set out she was very much 
relieved 

The party made their way for some distance through 
the streets without any difficulty. They met from time to 
time parties of rude and noisy men and boys, and they 
heard frequently at a distance loud and prolonged shouts 
and outcries. The Colonel waiked slowly, for he was 
somewhat lame from his wound and he walked with a 
cane. This peculiarity, together with the marked and 
striking countenance which characterized him, made him 
easily recognizable to aJl who had once 
many persons bowed to him as he passed along. 

‘* Don’t you think we are very late, father?” asked Maria. 

The evening appeared much farther advanced than it 
really was, for though the sun had not yet gone down it 
was obscured by vast masses of clouds that were piled like 
immense ranges of lofty mountains in a western sky. 

‘*No,” said the Colonel. ‘In such warm and pleasant 
summer weather as this the evening is the pleasantest time 
to take a sail. 

“* Unless we have a thunder-shower,” said Maria. 

“A thunder-shower would bring us just the breeze we 
want,” replied the Colonel, imperturbably. ‘‘ We would 
run up home in thirty minutes on the wings of it.” 

“Oh, father!” exclaimed Maria. 

Just at this moment, as the party were turning a corner 
where they first can.e in sight of the water, and of their 
boat, and when they began to think that all danger was 
over, they saw a party of men and boys advancing on the 
sidewalk before them. One of the parcy carried a musket. 
Another had a drum, and at the moment when the Col 
onel’s party came into view, he was just beginning to beat 
a thundering roll upon it. Others had flags and banners 
made of old handkerchiefs, or fragments of red flanne! 
shirts tied to the ends of hoop-poles, which they had picked 
up upon the wharves. The leader eyed Colonel Montcalm 
with a sort of tierce and angry curiosity for a moment, 
and then wuispered something to those around him. The 
parties were all this time approaching each other. Maria, 
who had her father’s arm, held back, but notwithstanding 
this her father, drawing her on, went resolutely forward, 
until at length the two groups confronted each other on 
the sidewalk and both parties stopped. 

“Stand!” said the leader of the gang. 

“Stand!” repeated the man with the musket. At the 
same time he brought his musket down from his shoulder, 
and grasped the lock with his fingers on the trigger as if 
to be ready to fire at a moment's notice. At the same in 
stant those who were in the rear of the rioters came round 
by asort of flank movement to the side between the Col 
one] and the street, so that he was completely hemmed in. 


seen him, and 





(To be continued.) 
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Our Poung Folks. 


THE PRAISE MEETING AT PON- 
CASSET. 
A THANKSGIVING STORY. 
By Exviot McCorMIcK. 





O tell the truth, Uncle Jim,” said Jennie Brad- 
ford in her quick, impulsive way one morning, 
*“*T don't see what I’ve got to be thankful for.”’ 

It was in the dining-room before breakfast. Jennie 
had been reading a story book, which she held half 
open in her hand, and Uncle Jim was perusing the 
morning paper. ‘ Well,” he said calmly, without 
taking his eyes from the sheet, ** you ought to know.” 

Jennie at this was a little disappointed. She knew 
she had said something very naughty, and quite ex- 
pected to be set down and reproved, and to be only 
snubbed was rather humiliating. 

“T really don’t, Uncle Jim,” in an injured tone. 
“Now, if one of my brothers had gone away from 
home a good many years ago and we all thought he 
was dead, and then all of a sudden he came back, like 
Charles Reginald Ponsonby in this lovely story of 
Mrs. Sarah A. Jones’s; or if mamma had thesmall pox 
and got well; or if we had been poor and got rich, 
why then there’d be something to be thankful for. 
But Tom and Dick never took it into their heads to 
run away, and we've all been just as well as could be, 
and we've been rich ever since I can recollect. No, 
Uncle Jim,” shaking her head until the curly, fluffy 
hair shimmered in the morning sunlight, ‘“ there’s 
positively nothing to be thankful for.” 

Now, Uncle Jim, whose other name was Applegate, 
and who was Mrs. Bradford’s brother, was a wise 
man. He did not draw down his mouth in a soleomu 
way and say reprovingly, “Jane Applegate Bradford, 
I am shocked!” And he didn’t tell Jennie that she 
ought to be thankful for these very things that she 
had named—for her brothers’ steady habits and her 
mamma’s health and for the riches that brought them 
so many comforts. Indeed he didn’t say anything at 
all; but gave the little girl a comical look over the 
top of his paper and continued reading, while Jennie, 
finding that nothing was to be made out of Uncle 
Jim. opened her book again, rather vexed. it must be 
coufessed, that her confidences had met with so little 
return. 

About half an hour afterwards, though, when they 
were all at the table—Mr. and Mrs. Bradford, Tom 
and Dick, Jennie and Uncle Jim—the latter all at once 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Say, sister Louisa, I got a letter yester- 
day from the Wogloms.” 

‘Where you were last summer?” inquired Mrs. 
Bradford. 

Mr. Applegate nodded. 

“They want me to come up and spend Thanks- 
giving 

*You won't think of going,’’ interrupted his sis- 
ter. 

“Well, I don’t know,” said Uncle Jim reflectively. 
“Tl was thinking of it. You see, he wants me to bring 
one of my little girls e 

* One of what!” 

“Thinks I'm a man of family, I suppose. But I 
thought I could make it all right by taking some one 
else’s little girl.”’ 

Jennie, meanwhile, having dropped her knife and 
fork was gazing at her uncle with open eyes and 
parted lips. 

‘* Well, puss,” said Mr. Applegate, ‘‘ how would you 
like to go?” 

Jennie’s eyes sparkled. 

“Oh, Uncle Jim! How perfectly lovely! Where 
is it?’ 

‘Up at Poncasset; don’t you remember where I 
went trout-fishing last summer?” 

Jennie’s face fell. 

‘“*Wasn’t ita poor sort of a place?” she asked doubt- 
fully. 

‘* Exactly,” said her uncle in acheerful tone; “ poor 
as Job’s turkey. Twenty-seven houses in a radius of 
two miles, a little bit of a Methodist church and an 
old school house—that’s all there is. People all 
farmers and the ground all sand and stones.” 

‘* Well’ —hesitatingly. 

** Well, my dear?” 

**Do you suppose—they’d—give us—a good dinner!” 

A derisive laugh from one of the brothers ‘“ Per- 
haps they'll kill Job’s turkey for you,” he suggested. 

“IT hope not,” said Jennie plaintively, ‘‘ it must be 
dreadfully tough by this time. I think I’d rather 
have pork”’—which of all things in the world Jeanie 
hated. 

“Just what you will have,” exclaimed Mr. Apple- 
gate, taking a letter out of his pocket. ‘“ ‘Come up 
Wednesday,’” he read, ‘“‘and we will give you a 
hearty welcome and all the pork and potatoes you 
can eat. Bring one of your little girls with you.’ 
Singular delusion, isn’t it? Well, Jennie, will you 
go?” 

With Jennie Bradford Thanksgiving meant, as it 
does to a great many other people, a good dinner. On 
the one hand, then, there was roast turkey and cran- 
berry sauce, and on the other salt pork and Uncle 
Jim—with the doubtful pleasure of the Wogloms 
thrown in by the way of dessert. It was Uncle Jim 
that turned the scale. Jennie was always ready to 
give up other things to be with him. ‘“ Yes,” she 











said, not very heartily, after a moment's thought, 
“Tl go, Uncle Jim, if mamma will let me.” 

So that was settled, mamma’s consent being easily 
obtained, and on Wednesday morning before Thanks- 
giving Jennie and Mr. Applegate started off, the 
latter acting ‘“‘ more like a great overgrown boy,” 
Mrs. Bradford declared, ‘‘than a man and an uncle.”’ 

How they got to Poncasset I have not time to 
tell. Even to Jennie’s excited fancy the journey was 
a long one, and when the stage coach which had 
brought them the last dozen miles at length drew up 
in front of the Wogloms’ both the travelers felt thor- 
oughly tired. 

“How do yedo?” Jennie heard a hearty voice say 
out of the darkness of the late November afternoon. 
And then as the owner of the voice discovered her, 
“Wal, if here ain’t the little gal!” 

“My niece, Jennie Bradford,” Uncle Jim hastened 
to say. 

The big hands had meanwhile taken possession of 
Jennie’s little cold ones. 

“Niece, eh! Thought she was your darter. But it 
don’t make no difference. Glad to see her just the 
same. Ain’t we, mar?” addressing now a pleasant- 
faced woman who had come down the path and was 
shaking hands with Uncle Jim. 

“Guess we are,’’ said Mrs. Woglom, warmly, giving 
Jennie a sounding kiss. ‘*‘Comerightin. The girls 1s 
a waitin’ for you.” 

“The girls’ proved to be four, and were introduced 
as Mary, Carrie, Sarah and Susan. Jennie took them in 
atarapid glance. Carrie was pretty—that she settled 
at first sight—the others were quite plain-looking, and 
all were, or seemed vo ve, very aimeacut. Only Carrie; 
who was the eldest, put out her hand and shyly said, 
‘“* We're very glad to see you.” 

‘‘ Take her right up to your room, Carrie,” said the 
mother. ‘* You won’t mind sleepin’ with Carrie, will 
you?” 

Now Jennie did mind it. If there was anything 
which she particularly disliked it was to sleep with 
anyone else, and that oneastranger. But she didn’t 
dare say so. “Horrid place!” she thought, impa- 
tiently. ‘‘What in the world did Uncle Jim ever 
bring me here for?” 

Carrie, meanwhile, was conducting her up the nar- 
row stairs by the dim hght of a tallow candle, and 
into the little garret room—the house had only one 
story and attic—which both girls were to share. 

“IT suppose it’s very different up here,” said Carne, 
shyly, when she had set down the candle, **from what 
it isin New York?” 

Jennie looked around the room. There was a patch 
of rag carpet on the floor, a pine washstand under- 
neath the dormer window, a trunk in the corner, a 
chest of drawers against the side wall with a bit of 
looking-glass over it, two rush-bottom chairs, a small 
table, and a four-post bedstead with a mountainous 
feather bed. On the walls were one or two worked 
texts framed in leaves and acorns, a bracket or two, 
some cheap chromos, anda portrait of Mr. Lincoln. 
There was no stove in the room, nor any heat. 

Yes; there was no doubtaboutit. It was different. Jen- 
nie’s room in New York was a third story front, with 
tasteful Brussels carpet, rich black walnut furniture, 
and gaily-papered walls, warm atmosphere, and pleas- 
ant outlook upon Madison avenue. Jennie shivered 
as much with a sense of the contrast as with cold. 
‘* Yes,” she said, trying not to show how bare and 
wretcbed it all seemed to her; ‘‘ yes, it is very differ- 
ent. Haven’t you ever been to New York?” 

Carrie shook her head. 

“T’ve never been away from Poncasset,” she said. 

Jennie’s eyes opened. Z 

‘* Never been to Hartford or Springfield ?” 

“T never went on a railroad in my life.’’ 

This was almost too much for belief. Jennie drew 
along breath. ‘‘Why, Carrie Woglota!” she exclaimed, 
‘“* what do you mean?” 

‘**Papa’s too poor,” Carrie explained, simply. “There 
is no call for us to go away, and we can’t go for pleas- 
ure, so we stay home.” 

“And all your sisters ?”’ 

“They haven’t been, either. 

‘“‘And your brothers. You’ve got brothers, haven’t 
you?” 

‘Oh, yes! They went last year to County Fair at 
Middlebrook, but we all had to go without new shoes 
to pay for it.” 

Jennie took a quick glance at Carrie’s dress. It was 
a very neat dark-brown merino, very likely her best, 
but without a speck of trimming and made in the 
plainest possible way. The child’s hair was drawn 
smoothly back from the forehead and braided thickly 
down her back. A scarlet sixpenny ribbon on the 
braid and one at the throat were her only adornment. 
With a little pang of self-reproach Jennie looked 
down at her own camel’s-bair, plentifully trimmed 
with bows and plaitings, over which Miss Stich, the 
dressmaker, had spent a week. 

**Who makes your dresses?” she asked, all at once. 

Carrie blushed. ‘‘I made this myself,” she said. 
‘“*Mamma cut it out after a pattern im an old ‘ Har- 
per’s Bazar.’”’ 

“You must be awfully smart,” admiringly. 

The blushes were hotter than before. ‘ Oh, no, I’m 


” 


not, only we have to do things fof ourselves, you, 


know.” 

“And don’t ydéu have a dreadfully stupid time stay- 
ing here always?” 

“Stupid? Why, no; there’s always lots to do.” 





“Tell me what you do, won’t you, while I brush my 
hair.” 

Off came the little hut and out tumbled the curly, 
golden hair. Carrie looked on in silent admiration 
until Jennie, brushing vigorously at the refractory 
curls, said, ‘‘Oh, do go on, won’t you, Carrie dear?” 

Carrie blushed with pleasure and surprise at the 
affectionate address. 

“Well,” she said, turning up her own pretty face 
in a reflective way, ‘first uf all there’s the breakfast 
to be got. We have to get up at half-past five to do 
that.” 

“Carrie Woglom!” 

“Yes, we do,” nodding her head positively, “all the 
year round. We have breakfast at half-past six. 
Then we red up, and after that learn our lessons.” 

‘“ What do you study?” 

“Oh, just reading, writing, arithmetic, geography 
and grammar. Our new teacher, though, is going to 
begin a Latin class and I’m going in it.” 

Jennie remembered remorsefully how she had 
begged her mother only two weeks ago not to let her 
study Latin. 

* Yes, and Mr. Hamilton—he’s the minister—lends 
me books to read. I’m reading ‘ Rollin’s Ancient 
History’ now.” 

“Oh my!” said Jennie. How she had despised 
‘*Rollin’”’ when Uncle Jim wanted her to read 1t only 
last summer! 

“Well, then, we come home to dinner at noon and 
help mother wash dishes afterwards, and then we go 
back to school at one o’clock and stay till four. Then 
when we come home there’s almost always some sew- 
ing or some chores to do, or perhaps in summer we 
have to go blackberrying until it’s time for tea. 
Evenings, if it isn’t prayer-meeting, or class-meeting, 
or singing-schocl, we study and read.” 

‘But don’t you get any time to play ?” 

Carrie looked a little puzzled. 

“Why, we don’t want to play,” she said; ‘“ we've 
got too much to do. Once in a while father lets us 
take the old horse and we go for a ride. Maybe 
in summer we have a picnic in Pine Grove and some- 


| times winter nights we coast down Rattlesnake Hill, 


but not very often. We can’t spare the time.” 

“ And,” hesitatingly, ‘‘ dd you like it?” 

‘Like it?” with a wondering expression in the soft 
blue eyes, as if toask what Jennie meant. 

Jennie blushed and faltered. 

““T mean, don’t you get tired and disgusted? Isn’t it 
a sort of ‘horrid grind,’ just doing the same thing day 
after day ?” 

The blue eyes opened wide. 

‘* Why, no,” slowly and thoughtfully; ‘I don’t think 
we do. It isn’t just the same every day, either. 
There's always something different, even though it’s 
only in the number of dishes to be washed. No, I 
don’t believe I ever thought that way.” 

‘“‘And are you really thankful?” asked Jennie im- 
pulsively, coming back to her old puzzle. ‘ Because 
I'm not, a bit.” 

Carrie looked just a little shocked. 

“Oh, yes,” she said, “*I think I’m thankful.” 

“ Well,” said Jennie, drawing a long breath, “if you 
are I suppose I ought to be. And [ wish you'd tell 
me what you’re thankful for.” 

Carrie looked up with a half pained expression. 

‘‘There’s going to be a praise meeting to-morrow in 
the meeting house,” she said slowly, ‘‘and if you’d 
like to go—”’ 

‘* Perhaps I'd learn something,” interrupted Jennie, 
leaning over and kissing her new friend. ‘“ Well, 
dear, perhaps I will. Isn’t that yonr papa calling 
us?” 

It did prove to be Mr. Woglom’s hearty voice saying 
that supper was ready; and for supper, which was 
eaten in the kitchen, they did have pork. It was salt 
and fried. Besides this there were doughnuts, baked 
beans, corn bread, fried potatoes, green tea and apple 
sauce. It was all quite different from the dishes which 
Desirée, the French cook, prepared at home, but 
Jennie was very hungry and even the pork tasted 
good. The talk, too, was lively. Jennie sat between 
Carrie and Uncle Jim, and so felt entirely at home; 
while Uncle Jim fairly devoted himself to entertain- 
ing the whole family until the other girls were drawn 
out of their shyness, and the two boys, George Wash- 
ington and Abraham Lincoln, who had been hiding 
behind the kitchen door, couldn’t resist the tempta- 
tion to come slyly in and see what all the fun was 
about. 

“S‘pose you'll go to praise meeting t’-morrer?” 
asked Mr. Woglom during a lull in the conversation. 

And Uncle Jim with cheerful readiness answered, 
‘Yes, of course we will. What is it?” 


Poncasset Church, like so many other Connecticut 
churches, stood at a point where two roads met. It 
was old and weather beaten, and very small, not much 
larger indeed than the school house a Jittle further 
down the road. Had not the latter been painted red 
a stranger might have been puzzled to tell which was 
school house and which was church; though on this 
particular Thanksgiving morning there could have 
been no such uncertainty, from the crowd of men 
and boys around the meeting-house doors and the 
horses and wagons hitched up to neighboring trees. 
Poncasset Church had never been rich enough yet to 
build a shed. 

Among the men before the door was an ugly dark- 
featured man, who scowled, or seemed to scowl, at 
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Jennie and the girls as they came up, and from whom 
Carrie and her sisters shrunk away. 

“ What a dreadful looking man!” said Jennie. 

“That’s Mr. Grimshaw,” whispered Carrie in an 
awed tone. ‘‘ He’s the wickedest man in town.”’ 

Inside there was already quite a congregation, 
plain, simply dressed people all of them, whose brown 
rugged faces, bent shoulders and gaunt muscular 
frames told how hard they worked and how poorly 
they lived. 

Jennie looked at them and wondered how she could 
exist if her father were a Poncasset farmer, and 
tried to put his straight elegant figure in the place of 
one, who Carrie told her was Uncle Zadkiel Woglom, 
without very great success. 

By that time the minister had risen in the pulpit— 
it was only a platform a step high, with a table and 
chair. The Wogloms’ seat, being a front one, Jennie 
had even a nearer view than she wanted. Ina clear, 
ringing voice Mr. Hamilton gave out the hymn, “ Re- 
joice and be glad.’’” When this had been sung he teld 
them in a few words what the meeting was for. 
“There isn’t anybody here,” he said, ‘who hasn’t 
something to be thankful for to-day. Every man, 
woman, and child has been blessed this last year in 
ove way oranother. We want you to tell us some of the 
ways. When all the others are through I ll tell mine.” 

“That’s what Carrie meant,” said Jennie to herself. 
“She wanted I should hear a}l these people and per- 
haps I'd find out from them something to be thankful 
for. Well, I'll listen anyhow.” 

The first one that got up was Mr. Zadkiel Woglom, 
and from him Jennie did not get much that was helpful. 
Ina bashful, diffident way he “‘’lowed he was thank- 
ful that they hadn’t had no potato bugs this year and 
the buckwheat crop was a middlin’ goad one.” Then 
he sat down. 

‘‘ Dear me,” said Jennie, *‘ I’m sure that didn’t dome 
any good. I’mnot bothered with potato bugs, and we 
don’t grow buckwheat in New York.” 

Half a dozen who followed took up the same strain. 
One was thankful for drought, another for rain; one 
for warm weather, another for cold, and most all of 
them for spiritual mercies, until Jennie, with a little 
rebellious murmur, began to think that Poncasset 
people were better satisfied with things than anybody 
she had ever seen or heard of. But, as it happened, 
none of them seemed to meet her case. Finally Mr. 
Timothy Woglom, Carrie’s father, got up. ‘ Now, 
what’s he going to say?’ she wondered. ‘I'll be glad 
to know what in the world he’s got to be thankful 
for.” 

“I’m a poor man,” Mr. Woglom began, almost seem- 
ing to answer Jennie’s speculations, “and it’s hard 
work for me to make both ends*meet. But I'm a 
happy man, bless the Lord !”—— 

‘* Bless the Lord!’ echoed the brethren. 

“And I’m athankful man. I'll tell you why, breth- 
ren ’’—— 

‘Amen! Praise God!” shouted brother Barnes. 

*T'm thankful that durin’ the year my two eldest 
darters has come to sit down at the Lord’s Table.” 

“Bless God!” in a low murmur all over the room; 
and Jennie felt all at once as though a wall had 
sprung up between her and her friend. 

“The others ain’t come yet,’’ Mr. Woglom went on, 
“but they’re comin’—the blessed Lord’s drawin’ 
’em.” 

‘‘Amen!” shouted the brethren. 
Lord! Fetch ’em quick!”’ 

“ And I’ve been prospered, brethren, in my basket 
and store. The crops has turned out good and we've 
had stren’th to gather ’em. Bless the Lord for that!”’ 

“ Amen, brother! Amen!” 

“ An’ I’'.n thankful, brethren, I've got Jesus Christ. 
When a man’s got him what more can he want? I 
tell you, friends, when I think how much I’ve got in 
this life I wonder what there’s left for me in the 
world to come. Why, I’m so brimfull and runnin’ 
over with thankfulness that Thanksgiving Day ain’t 
half long enough to ’xpress it.” 

‘Praise his name!” they all cried. ‘*A—men! 
brother!’ And then, as Mr. Woglom sat down, Uncle 
Zad started, and they all sang with a will— 


“Draw ’em, O 


‘* When all thy mercies, O my God!” 


But even this did not help Jennie. ‘If it’s all going 
on this way,”’ she said, quite discontentedly, ‘1 might 
as well not have come.”’ 

Perhaps the thought showed itself on her face. At 
all events, the minister, who bad been looking along 
the pews from face to face, suddenly rested his eyes 
on Carrie Woglom. ‘ Let’s hear some of the young 
folks,” he said. ‘‘Carrie Woglom, haven't you got 
something to be thankful for?”’ 

Jennie’s heart leaped up in her throat. This was 
coming pretty close. She thought of that verse in 
the Bible: ‘** Two women shall be grinding at a mill— 
one shall be taken and the other left,’”’ and wondered 
what she would have doveif the minister had asked 
her instead of Carrie. Indeed, she never had heard 
of a girl speaking in meeting, at all. Then the thought 
flashed upon her, ‘‘ Now I'll hear what Carrie has got 
to be thankful for.” 

Over Carrie's cheek crept a little flush. But she 
did not refuse the minister. Without rising, she 
leaned forward in the seat, resting her arm on the 
pew in front, and looked up earnestly in Mr. Hamil- 
ton’s face. ‘ Yes,” she said, softly, yet so clearly that 
everybody could hear it, “I’ve got ever so much to 
be thankful for, There’s home and school, and the 





chance to learn, and church and Sunday-school—I’m 
thankful for all of them. And when I think of the poor 
people down in Poverty Hollow who haven't got any 
of these things I can’t begin to be thankful enough. 
And then there’s mother and father, and the girls and 
boys. We haven't any of us been siek a day this year. 
And then, Mr. Hamilton,” her voice sinking to a 
Whisper, while hardly any one but he and Jennie 
heard, ‘I can sing that hymn, ‘ Jesus loves even me.’ ” 

“Bless God!” said Mr. Hamilton, warmly, as Car- 
rie’s voice died away. “Praise his name!’’ added 
Uncle Zad; and the whole roomful of people took up 
the echo, and murmured ** Amen!” 

Now, while Carrie was going over her list of mer- 
cies— home, friends, chureh and health— 
Jennie for the first time was getting light upon her 
troublesome problem. It dawned on her, indeed, 
just as the answer to u difficult sum often had in 
school. ‘Oh, I see!” she exclaimed, almost aloud in 
her eagerness, and then looked guiltily around to 
find if any one bad heard her speak. ‘I see!” she re- 
peated softly to herself, delighted with her discovery, 
“only I never once thought of being thankful for 
such things. But if Carrie is surely I ought to be. 
And I ought to be a great deal more thankful, too, 
because I’ve got so much more.”’ 

And then side by side in her mind floated the pict- 
ures of New York and Poncasset; of her father’s 
house, which was warm and solid and big, and Mr. 
Woglom’s, which was little and weather-beaten and 
cold; of the Poncasset schoolhouse, hardly larger 
than a corn crib, and Mme. Delauney’s brown stone 
front on Fifth Avenwe; of the Poncasset church, so 
HLlie ava Ware, aa Hb Syutecue’s, sv iumpoering and 
rich; of all the things which she had to make her 
bappy and comfortable which Carrie had never even 
seen or heard of. If Carrie was thankful because she 
was so much better off than the people in Poverty 
Hollow, how grateful Jennie ought to be for the still 
greater difference between her bome and Poncasset! 

**My gracious!” she said to herself, drawing a long, 
bewildered breath. “If | once get going I sha’n’t 
know where to stop. Only I never thought of such 
things as blessings. I always took them as a matter 
of course.” 

Into her thoughts came again the sound of Mr. 
Hamilton’s voice. ‘‘Mr. Grimshaw,” the voice was 
saying, ‘can’t you give a word of testimony?” 

Everybody turned around, for Mr. Grimshaw sat in 
the back seat. Jennie wondered what the wickedest 
man in Poncasset would say. She wondered, too, 
that Mr. Hamilton dared to ask him. 

If Mr. Grimshaw was bad he was not bold—at least 
He cleared his throat, made an effort to 
Then, clearing his throat 


school, 


in meeting. 
speak, and broke down. 
again, and making another effort, while everybody 
listened eagerly for his ‘‘ testimony,” he succeeded in 
stammering out, ** Wal, | guess I hain't got nothin’ to 
be thankful for.” 

Jennie gave a little gasp. How hard and wicked it 
sounded! And yet—and the blood rushed up in a 
torrent to her face as she thought of it—it was pre- 
cisely what she herself had said to Uncle Jim and Carrie. 
She looked up at Uncle Jim, but his face hada serious, 
puzzling look in it that Jennie could never make any- 
thing out of. She looked the other side, and Carrie’s 
face wes white and awed. She looked at the minister, 
and his eyes were looking mght down into hers. For 
the moment she forgot that there was anybody in the 
church but the minister aud herself. In her quick, 
eager way she exclaimed: ‘*Oh, what a dreadful 
thing to say!” 

“‘God forgive him!” said the minister, solemnly. 

* But I said it myself,’? she went on, distressfully, 
the tears starting in her eyes, “‘ only yesterday. And 
I never thought how wicked it was until I heard it 
now. But what Carrie Woglom said made me think. 
Oh! I’ve got such lots of things to be thankful for 
that I never even thought of before. And | wish——” 

What it was that Jennie wished the congregation 
never learned. Whether she caught sight of Uncle 
Jim’s surprised face, or of the congregation, I do not 
know. She hesitated, stopped short, blushed scarlet, 
looked around at the people in a frightened way, and 
oyercome with quite unnecessary mortification at 
having spoken out in meeting and with grief at her 
naughtiness hid her face in Carrie’s shoulder and 
cried as though her foolish little heart would break. 

Idon’t believe there was a dry eye in the church. 
Carrie herself couldn’t help crying; Mr. Woglom 
wiped away a tear with his sleeve; Mr. Applegate’s 
eyes were moist; Uncle Zad blew a fierce blast on his 
nose; and even Mr. Grimshaw, whom no one expected 
to hear again, rose from his seat, polished his specta- 
cles, and steadying his exclaimed, ‘ Wal, 
friends, I guess if the Lord forgives me he'll forgive 
the little gal.” 


voice 


What was said and done after that—how Mr. Ham- 
ilton with difficulty controlled his feelings enough to 
make a closiug address, in which he took Jennie’s 
experience as text, and told them how much they all 
had to be thankful for which they probably never 
thought of; how Jennie, with a new light feeling at 
her heart and no longer any seuse of a wall between 
her and Carrie, dried her eyes; how after church 
Mr. Grimshaw sidled up to Jennie in an awkward 
way, and said he was obleeged to her for them 
words, and he guessed they’d make a better sort 
o’ man out of him; how Mr. Hamilton shook hands 
with her and told her she had done him more 





good than a Thanksgiving dinner; and how after- 
wards they all went home to dinner and feasted, not 
on salt pork, but turkey, so tender that it couldn't 
possibly have been Job’s, and on cranberry sauce be- 
sides— I cannot begin to tell. With Jennie the whole 
day passed like a sort of delightful dream. And 
when, on the morrow, the time came to go away, Mrs. 
Woglom having promised that Carrie should come 
down and visit her at the Christmas holidays, Jennie 
left behind the remembrance of a frank, warm-hearted 
little girl who had not been so unthankful for her 
blessings as she had been unmindful of them, and 
carried away with her not only the recollection of 
kind friends, and a good time, but a sense of her mer- 
cies and privileges such as she had never had in all 
her life before. 1 haven't any doubt, indeed, tbat the 
whole of Jennie’s life, for this only happened last 
year, will be brightened and quickened and blessed by 
the lesson she learned and the testimony she gave at 
the Praise Meeting at Poncasset. 
PUZZLES. 
CROSS WORD. 

My first is in reptile but not in the toad, 

My next is in heavy but not in the load, 

My third is in sorrow but never in gloom, 

My fourth is in sepulcher, not in the tomb, 

My fifth is in greedy but not in the glutton, 

My sixth is in veal but never in mutton, 

My seventh is in river but not in the bay, 

My eighth is in singer but not in the lay, 

My ninth is in casket but not in the vem 

My tenth is in flounce but not in the hem, 

My eleventh is in schooner but not in a sloop, 

My twelfth is in chicken but not in the coop. 

Place my letters aright; to all who would mend, 


Or excellent prove, I’m an ally and friend. Dor. 
CHAIR PUZZLE, 
~ ~ ~ ~ * 
**e * * & 
** * *k &* 
* * * &* 
* e 4% ae 
«* 
x 
* 
x * ’ 
* 
x ** ke & 
* x * * 
* * &* , & 
a * 
* * 


The back of the chair forms a word square. 
square in the following story: 
A FAIR LADY AND HER 
My heroine’s name is She lives in a cottage covered 
from top to bottom with It is needless to say that Jack is 
as fond of her as he can well be, and between you and me it 
looks very much as though an 


Find this 


will soon take place which 
will close the whole matter in the most satisfactory manner 
possible. How soon the happy ceremony will be noted surely 

with the happy couple themselves. The legs are of five 
letters. That upon the left hand is mad. That upon the 
right a kindof wood. The middle leg is a point of the com- 
pass. The word forming the lower edge of the seat isa rela- 
tive. The left hand edge of the seat isa bird. The right hand 
a dressing. The left hand round is up early in the morning. 


The front round is proportion. L. R. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

1. Swift communication. ve eer e © 8 Fe S58 

2. A hardy plant. . * * 

3. A part of the face. * * * 

4. A paste. . ? ° ° . 

5. A division of the day. * * * 
. * > > 


3. Close. 
. Injuries. ° ° ° ° . 
The initials give the surname of a politician in the posses- 
The tirst word and finals are what he had. 


Sc 


~ 


sive case. 

GEOGRAPHICAL WORD-SQUARE. 
. An Italian city. 
2. A branch of the Danube 
3. A city in Arabia. 
. An inland sea. 

ENIGMA. 

Iam composed ot 37 letters. 
My 28, 18, 31, 5, 13, 4, 37, 29, is fast approaching. 
My 33, 23, 11, 15, 16, was a celebrated musical composer. 
My 25, 20, 30, 12, 34, 23, 6, 7, 15, is a French conveyance. 
My 19, 9, 27, 16, 26, isa Hebrew month 
My 17, 5, 16, 28, 36. is a species of emerald. 
My 28, 23, 3, is an adverb. 
My 21, 8. 10, 14, 82, 35, 24, is a silver coin of Italy and Portugal. 
My 2, 22, 1, 8, 16, is a smal) Turkish coin. 
My whole is a Turkish proverb. 


n-ne 


DE FORREST. 


DE FORREST. 
ANSWERS TU PUZZLES OF NOV. 13. 


Double Acrostic. Diamond—each end a small 


S uper B Diamond. 

I nte R R 

R acin E . R A M 

D ra Ww RUMPA 

A ctu 8 RAMPANT 
Vv alian T mea Ee TF 

I neit E A 3 FT 

D ulcime R T 


Clock Puzzle. 


I oO 
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P oH rH ¢ 

4 P « Oo . 

A G a 

A 8 T 

M t 
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Hats = Fz ¢ 
A R 
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oo a a a ee ee a oe 
Enigmas.—1. Florence Dombey. 2. Nicholas Nickleby. 3, 
Charity Pecksniff. 4. David Copperfield. 
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Science and Art. 


A PorTRAIT DISCOVERED.—A fine porirait of Cromwell 
by Cuyp is said to have been found in the salesroom of a 
Parisian dealer. It was presented by the Protector himself 
to Queen Christina of Sweden. 

Kinp Worps FrRoM ABROAD.—In his annual report of 
Kew Gardens for 1877 Sir Joseph Hooker, referring to his 
visit to the United States, thus comments on the intelli- 
gence and courtesy of the people: ‘I cannot adequately 
express my sense of the hberality with which traveling 
facilities and hospitalities of all kinds were accorded to me 
by public companies and private individuals wherever I 
went in America. The fact of my being connected with 
this establishment (Kew) was a recognized passport, and 
this even in the remote settlements of the far West, for I 
found a reading people everywhere, few of whom had not 
heard of Kew Gardens. In the Northern States of Ameri- 
ca the progress of science and of institutions for the in- 
struction of the people in science occupy a prominent place 
in the cheap illustrated periodical literature of the masses, 
and nowhere on the globe is this literature better or so uni- 
versally read as in the States. It is hence not wonderful 
that the §progress of such establishments as Kew, the 
British Museum, South Kensington Museum, etc., should 
be better known among all classes of the people there than 
they are in the United Kingdom generally ; and so I 
found it.” 





HECKER’S PICTURE OF CHRIST.—The latest addition to 
the portraiture of our Lord is a three-quarter life-size 
painting, by Carl Hecker, Art professor at Cooper Institute, 
and owned by Mrs. Sidney Whittemore of this city. It is 
now on exhibition at the Gibbon Art Rooms, corner of 
i7th Street and Ffth Avenue, for the benefit of the Water 
Street Mission (Jerry McAuley’s.) The figure represents 
the Saviour as standing in the attitude suggested by the 
verse, ‘‘Come unto me, all ye that are weary and heavy 
laden,”’ his hands extended and on the face and slightly 
parted lips a look of invitation. His features are of the 
traditional, not to say conventional, cast, the hair light 
and flowing, the uncut beard suggesting by its silken char- 
acter that it is the first growth. The blue eyes are large 
and deep, and meet the look of the beholder, at whatever 
point he may stand, with a strangely winning and singu- 
larly life-like gaze. Across the long white robe is thrown 
acrimson scarf, the contrast between the two being strik- 
ing and effective. A soft light streaming down upon the 
the figure from an invisible aureole above heightens its 
supernatural effect. If Prof. Hecker has not painted a 
purely original Christ he has given us, what is perhaps 
better, an attractive one. It may be,imagined that in the 
Water Street Mission, where we believe it is destined for a 
time to hang, the silent influence of its tender persuasive 
gaze and out -tretched hands will go far to emphasize 
McAuley’s fervid appeals. 





POLLUTION OF RIVERS.—A recent report of the English 
‘River Pollution Commission ” averred that ‘‘ there is no 
river in the United Kingdom long enough to secure the 
oxidation and destruction of any sewage that is discharged 
into it, even at its source.” To be sure, there are no rivers 
in the United Kingdom that have any length to speak of, 
but the conclusion is not reassuring to any users of river 
water. A paper on the sewerage of Cincinnati has just 
been read by the Chief Engineer of that City, Col. Ander- 
son, in which it is set forth that the time-honored boast of 
residei:ts on the Ohio and Mississippi as to the excellence 
of their waters for drinking purposes is a delusion. What- 
ever may have been the truth twenty or forty years ago, 
it is certain that the two rivers now serve as a common 
water supply and a common sewer to the people who live 
on their banks. Col. Anderson tells the people of Cincin- 
nati that one of their sewers empties into an eddy which 
extends several hundred feet above the water works, so 
that more than once the discharge of the sewer has abso- 
lutely been traced into the reservoir. The whiskey from a 
burning distillery once ran into the sewer, and the next 
morning all the people of the town recognized it at their 
breakfast-tables. Some cities avoid the river water and 
depend upon wells, and doubtless it must ultimately come 
to a question of giving up the use of the water or cf keep- 
ing the sewage out of it. Considering that the towns are 
independent of each other, and that no means but water- 
carriage has yet been found which satisfactorily disposes 
of the sewage of a large city, it seems well-nigh impossible 
wholly to prevent the flow of sewage into the great water- 
courses, and we may not unfairly conclude that when civ- 
ilization has attained its highest development river water 
will not be used for domestic purposes. 

a. 

SYPHER’S PorreRY AND ANTIQUES.—A visit to Sypher & 
Co.’s warerooms, 593 Broadway in this city, will richly re- 
pay the lover of the curious and venerable, and give the 
student of household art perhaps even as valuable hints as 
he can get from such an exhibition as the Loan Collection 
at the Academy of Design. Many of the Messrs. Sypher’s 
articles indeed now grace the Loan Collection, though no 
one threading the narrow passage ways of the store, lined 
on either hand with bronzes, plaques, vases, pottery, 
pictures and elegant furniture, would be likely to think 
that anything was lacking. Conspicuously displayed in 
the window is a dinner service of white and gilt Sevres, 
formerly belonging to Napoleon I. and bearing on each 
piece the imperial monogram. Other pieces of Sevres are 
shown inside, plates inlaid with jewels, an exquisite tea- 
set n blue and gold, and charmingly decorated vases, the 
sheep on one pink and white pair being as delicately done 
as though by the brush of Verboeckhoven. In furniture 





there are some admirable reproductions of the Louis Seize 
period, far more ornamental and in much better taste than 
the Modern Gothic with which we have been lately del- 
uged. The style of these is severely plain, quite as plain 
in its way as the Gothic; but the lines are graceful, which 
cannot always be said of the Gothic, while the contrast of 
the rich mahogany and the brass with which it is orna- 
mented is at once pleasing and artistic. If we are to re- 
vive the antique patterns, why should we not have those 
which were the outcome of the most cultured and elegant 
taste ? 

Among the curiosities which the Messrs. Sypher exhibit 
is a tall clock formerly belonging to Senator Sumner. It 
is at least 150 years old and runs with but one winding for 
the astonishing period of a year. There are other clocks 
in the store of like character and probably quite as old, 
some of them indicating the rising and setting of the sun, 
the lapse of the seasons, etc., and one displaying below 
the face a little Dutch harbor scene, with miniature ships 
that rock to and fro with each beat of the pendulum. Not 
the least interesting object is an old Venetian trousseau 
case, looking more than anything else like an Egyptian 
sarcophagus, elaborately decorated in gold, which has 
stood wonderfully well the the wear of centuries. It was 
the habit of the old Venetian nobles to give their daugh- 
ters before marriage a case of this description filled with 
the richest attire. Who the bride was to whom this be- 
longed there is no evidence to show. Possibly hers was 
one of the old historic names—a Foscari, a Falieri or a 
Dandoli—but name and garments have alike perished with 
the lapse of years, and all that remains is the old box, 
whispering to a later generation its story of medizval ro- 
mance. 





Fact and Rumor. 





—Mr. Stewart’s body has not been recovered nor the 
thieves discovered. 

—The Sigma Chi college fraternity held its national con- 
vention at Indianapolis last week. 

—A Canadian magistrate has decided that ‘* buttonhol- 
ing’ may constitute an assault under Dominion law. 

—The estimated cost of the yellow fever epidemic is 
$175,000,000, not counting the 14,000 lives sacrificed. 

—Earthquakes in Central America and along the Atlan- 
tic seaboard. No lives lost, but a good deal of damage. 

—It is not permitted in good English society since the 
declaration of war to speak of a lap-robe as an “‘ afghan.” 

—Enterprising burglars now assume the garb of tract- 
distributors, in order to become acquainted with the 
premises. 

—One Lynch is in the clutches of the law, charged with 
having stolen $25,000 belonging to the Southern Express 
Company. 

—A fat stock exhibition is to occur next week in 
the Exposition Building at Chicago, the premiums to 
exceed $4,000. 

—A rifle match between twelve young ladies was one of 
the attractions at a church fair in this city last week. No 
fatal casualties. 

—The Odd Fellows of Ulinois held their annual grand 
encampment at Springfield last week, with nothing odd in 
their transactions. 

—The N, Y. ‘‘ Independent” gives a very positive con- 
tradiction to the rumor that Mr. Benjamin Wood has pur- 
chased an interest in that paper. 

—The native cavalry in India has been preparing for 
the campaign by revolver practice at full gallop with the 
tigure of an Afghan chief as a target. 

—The Chicago Exposition managers have closed their 
accounts for 1878, and show a net profit of 323,000; a’good 
increase over former years, save the first. 

—It is comforting to know that the Greenback cam- 
paign in Connecticut cost only $72, but discouraging to be 
informed that there is a deficit of $27 in the treasury. 

—An archeological society in Athens, Greece, is about to 
purchase the houses and huts which stand on the site of 
the Temple of Deiphi, with a view to excavations and ex- 
plorations. 

—From present appearances the next Congress will have 
its time fully occupied with settling questions as to con- 
tested seats. Republicans being almost invariably the 
defendants. 

—A horse walked into the Fulton Ferry slip last week, 
and was drowned in spite of che life preserver thrown to 
him by a zealous, but somewhat nervous passenger on the 
incoming boat. 

—The Chicago Historical Society, which has not suf- 
ficiently recovered from the fire of ‘71 to rebuild, yet 
reports good progress, having $40,000 in seven per cent. 
bonds, and 11,000 books. 

—Norwich, England, was inundated last week by a 
freshet in the River Wensum. Three or four thousand 
dwellings were rendered uninhabitable, and thousands of 
poor people are suffering. 

—A United States soldier has procured his discharge on 
the ground that he is inherently dishonest to a degree that 
makes it impossible for him to avoid improving every op- 
portunity to commit larcency. 

—Dennis Kearney, remarking, probably, that the Star of 
Empire westward takes its way, has started for the Pacific 
Slope. Inthe same train went 2,000 Mexican dollars, the 
savings of three Bostonian Chinamen. 

—Talk about hard times when carriage builders pay for 
advertisments announcing ‘extraordinary bargains”’ of 
Landaus with glass fronts at $1,200, Broughams $900, 
Coupés $950, and other styles in proportion. 

—John W. Mackay, James G. Fair and J. C. Flood, the 
‘‘ Bonanza Kings” are all Irishmen, or the sons of Irish 





parents. They all began work as common miners, and 
now their united wealth exceeds $100,000,000. 

—The “ Philadelphia Press’ says that ‘Tilden wishes 
that he was Joshua for about ten minutes, so that he could 
stop the ‘Sun,’"’ that journal having been rather persist- 
ently severe upon him, after its amiable custom. 

—Au English M.P., while making a speech the other day, 
referred to the Tzar as a “ruffian,” and when remon- 
strated with for using unparliamentary language, apolo- 
gized by remarking that he meant to say ‘“‘a liar and a 
thief.” 

—A henpecked person in Michigan went into the wor ds 
and made himself a hut, wherein he abode many days, 
until his wife intimated her willingness to confine herself 
to the legitimate use of broomsticks and other housenold 
utensils. 

—H. M. 8. * Black Prince,” under command of the Duke 
of Edinburgh, Queen Victoria’s second son, reached Hali- 
fax last week. Great preparations are making for the 
reception of the new Governor-General, who is expected 
in a few days. 

—Parisian hotel registers foot up as follows for the expo- 
sition period (May to November): Germans 21,798, English 
58,916, United States 13,573, Austrians 8,501, Belgians 28,- 
830, Spaniards 10,004, Dutch 6,682, Italians 14,968, Russians 
5,725 Swiss, 11,980. 

—Hamilet Village, Woonsocket, Mass., maintains a 
trench forty feet wide and containing nine f et of water. 
Into this on Sunday week plunged a carriage load of peo- 
ple, who were with difficulty rescued from drowning. 
Town will be sued for damages. 

—The firm of Phelps, Dodge & Co., after sixty years’ 
existence, has been dissolved, Mr. Wm. E. Dodge retiring. 
Messrs. OU. Willis James and Wm. E. Dodge, Jr., continue 
the old business, while Messrs. Phelps and Stokes organize 
a banking tirm in Wall Street. 

-—A congratulatory address is issued by the Democratic 
State Executive Committee, of South Carolina, extending 
to the party the ‘‘ warmest congratulations for the mag- 
nificent, victory achieved in the recent election, which has 
been as peaceful as it is triumphant.” 

—Pittsburg, Pa., is very properly brought to time by the 
Suprerae Court, which orders the city to pay the interest 
on $5,000,000 of bonds, said interest having been rapudiated 
by the city in accordance with the ‘ecree of a local court. 
The principal also will be pai: when it falls due. 

—‘* The Forward” ‘‘ The Storm Blast,” ‘‘ The Martyr of 


Capital,” ‘‘ The Petroleum Can” and ‘* The Iron Hammet’ ’ 


are free translations of the names of some German social- 
ist organs, or—to be punctiliously courteous—of some of 
our valued German contemporaries of advanced views. 

—Messrs. W. E. Deering and L. J. Gage. Chicago gentle- 
men of wealth, have purchased 1,000 volumes of historica 
works, many of them rare and relating tc the Northwest, 
from the library ef the late Oliver A. Willard, and have 
donated them tothe Northwestern University of Evans- 
ton, Ill. 

—A quiet surburb was scared out of its senses the other 
evening by a noise which seemed to partake of the char- 
acter of an earthquake accompanied by a fragmentary 
brass band. After all was over and quiet restored it was 
found that an organ-grinder’s horse had run away with the 
big instrument with which he was traveling. 

—A self-possessed vagrant hailed a carriage the other 
night under cover of a respectable overcoat, which he had 
just stolen, and bade the driver take him to the police sta- 
tion, where, as he said, he had business. It turned out 
that the business was the procuring of a night’s lodging, 
but the driver did not find this out until he had waited an 
hour. 

—A dog trained to participate in a theatrical play has 
been accustomed to go through his part with a German 
accompaniment. He was much disconcerted when the 
play was translated and given in English at Milwaukee. 
He chased one of the actors off the stage and then at- 
tacked the prompter, to the great anmusement of the small 
boys in the gallery. 

—‘ Playing ata game of chance,” Dr. McGlynn, a distin- 
guished Roman Catholic authority, is said to have remark- 
ed toan “Evening Post’’ reporter, ‘‘is in itself an indif- 
ferent act which may be degraded into a vice by being 
practiced under bad associations, or glorified into a virtue 
when it is done for the benefit of the church.” This, apro- 
pos of church lotteries and the like. 

—A Bowery shop-keeper describes himself as ‘* manu- 
facturer of the best imported gloves.’ A photographer’s 
unpunctuated sign reads: *‘ This style 3 pictures finished in 
fifteen minutes while you wait for twenty-five cents beau- 
tifully colored.” A cheap restaurant on Fourth Avenue 
advertises also with an unpunctuated sign: ‘* Oyster pies 
open all night” and “ Coffee and cakes off the griddle.” 

—The Navy Department is puzzling its head over the 
case of one Buder, or Butler, who bas just turned up, 
claiming to be a sailor of the ‘‘ Huro ,” lostat Kitty Hawk 
ayearago. He says he floated sixty miles out tosea ona 
spar and was picked up by a Norwegian bark which took 
him to Norway, where he was ill for several months., Then 
he worked his passage to America. His story does not 
agree in all respects with the Department of Records and 
different persons identify him as some one else, or rather 
as several else. 

—Marshall MacMahon’s ball at Versailles was a magnifi- 
cent affair, but the hat and coat department was not well 
organized. The attendants could not deliver garments 
fast enough, if at all, when the ball broke up, and gentle- 
men losing patience broke over the barriers and took the 
distribution into their own hands. As a consequence the 
most hopeless confusion ensued, and thousands of ladies 
had to go away without their wraps. Unclaimed articles 
were taken for identification to the Elysee, and among 
them were eight wigs and a set of false teeth. 
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DRY GOODS. 























ONLY 
Will buy the Winter Number of 


EHRICH’S 
Fashion Quarterly 


NOW READY. 


Itis profusely illustrated, and filled with in- 


teresting Sturics and Charming poems by the most 
popular authors; essays on Cooking, by Miss Juliet 
Corson, Superintendent of the New York Cooking 
School; Household pecmans, by Paul Long; a 
splendidly edited Y oung Folks’ Departmest; 
Christmas Carol,“ Our H /liday Greeting,” with an 
elegant full-page /llustration. es teeming 
with beautiful illustrations. and cireful descrip- 
uons of ali the standard Tuysand Holiday Goods, 
and all the iatest European and Domestic Novel- 
ties, with the price of each article attached 

Annual subscription to the * Qnarterly”’ (4 num- 
bers) oniy 50c. 

Aadress 


EHRICH & CO,, 


287, 289, 291,293, & 295 Eighth Ave., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


JOHNSON BROS. & 00, 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 





ETAIL HOUSE, 
34 «: 36 East 1 4th ites 
nion Squure, N.Y 


OFFER UNUSUAL AND EXTRA- 
ORDINARY BARGAINS 


in French and American Felt and Velvet 
Hats and Bonnets, English and American 
Straw Goods, Ribbons, Velvets, Plushes, 
Satins, Silks, Laces, French Flowers 
and Feathers, Dress and Cloak 
Trimmings, Hosiery, Gloves, 
Ladies’ and Children’s Un- 
derwear, Berlin Wools 
and Fancy Worsted 
Work, Fancy 
Goeds, &c. 


Catalogues & Samples sent on application. 
Goods sent by Mail or Express. 


The Latest Novelties at the Lowest Prices, 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


14th STREET AND 6th AVENUE, N. Y. 
IMPORTERS, MANUFACTURERS, AND RE- 
TAILERS OF THE LARGEST VARIETY 
OF FIRST-CLASS 


DRY GOODS 
Fancy ‘Goods 


SOLD BY ANY HOUSE IN AMERICA. 

IN ANTICIPATION Of THE APPROCHING 
HOLIDAY SEASON, WE DESIRE TO AS- 
SURE OUR PATRONS THAT OUR REPU- 

TATION OF 20 YEARS’ STANDING FOR 
BEING THE “ LEADING HOUSE IN 
AMERICA” IN HOLIDAY GOODS 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
WILL BE FULLY SUSTAIN- 

ED THIS SEASON, 


MACYS 


Santa Claus 


HAVE ALWAYS BEEN ~YNONYMOUS TERMS. 
OUR IMPORTATIONS THIS FALL ARE 
HEAVIER, AND EMBRACE A LARGER 
VARIETY OF TOYS, DOLIS. AND 
HOLIDAY GO DS THAN EVER BEFORE. 
DUE NUTICE WILL BE GIVEN OF THE OPEN- 
ING OF THESE GOODS. 
CATALOGUES FURNISHED. 
ORDERS BY MAIL RECELVESPECIAL CARB. 
THE BEST LIGHTED AND MOST EASILY AC- 
CESSIBLE STORE IN NEW YORK. ELE- 
VATED RAILROAD STATION AT THE 
DOOR, SIXTH AVENUE HORSsE- 
CARS AND TWO LINES OF 
HORSE-CARS THROUGH FOURTFENTH-ST. 
PASs THE DOOR INTERSECTING EVERY 
CAR AND 8TAGE LINE IN THE CITY, AND 
CONNECTING WITH EVERY RAILROAD, 
STEAMER, or FERRY REACHING NEW YORK 


R. H. MACY & CO, 


WASTE SILK. 


Sewing Silk and Machine Twist, Black Ka Colors, 
sent by mail. 30 cents per ounce. Ad 
BRAINERD, ARMSTRONG . a co. 

469 BROADWAY, New York. 

Postage Stamps accepted.as money. 


WHOLESALE HOUSE, 
600¢ & <0 — 











“MULTUM in PARVO.”’ 


315 6th Ave., CURRIE & CO. 


OUR HOSIERY STOCK IS WELL WORTHY OF 
YOUR ATTENTION. WE ARE OFFERING A 
GREAT MANY GRAND BARGAINS. 

100 Dezen “a full,reguiar brown cotton hose 


I12%c. Der p' 
50 Stes ta dies’ full fashion silk clock balbrig- 


gan hose at 2 

§) d zen at 3lc. 75 dozen at 33. 

00 dozen Ladies’ French Cashmere Hose 79%. per 
pair, worth 2.25. 

50 dozen Ladies’ English Fleeced Hose 59c. per 
pair, worth 


50 dozen Uhidren’ ’s English Fleeced Hose 3ic. per 
pair worth 75c. 

30 dozen Children’s English Cotton Hose 25c. per 
pate worth ¢ 

100 dozen Children’s Fancy Merino Hose 3c. per 
pair, worth 75c 

Also, 

100 dozen Unbleached Fleeced Hose, Fu!! Regular 
Extra Long, 25c. per pair. 

50 DOZEN LADIES CASHMERE GLOVES 3c. 
per pair, worth 60c. 


CURRIE & CO., 


315 6rH AVE., bet. 19th and 20th streets. 


WILSON & GREIC. 


THANKSGIVING 
— CLOAKS and SUITS 


Tor LADIES and CHILDREN, 


For which we have 8 great reputation. 


| CLOTHSand other Materials 
FOR MAKING UP. 


UNDERWEAR | 
i BEST mane a! ANP. CHEAPEST IN| 
TRIMMINGS, "FRINGES, | 

BRAIDS and BUTTONS, | 


| A CHOICE ASSORTMENT (CHEAP). 
|FURS of ali kinds Cheap. 


| FUR LININGS FOR CIRCULARS, | 


| DRESSMAKING 

IN THE BEST STYLE AT — 
RATE CHARGES. 
| 


WILSON & GREIG, 


771 BROADWAY, CORNER NINTH , 


W. JACKSON, 


777 Tic. gigi 


BETWEEN 9TH & 10TH S8TS., 























18 OFFERING VERY GREAT INDUCEMENTS 
IN BLACK MATERIALS OF EVERY DE- 
SCRIPTION. LADIES ARE KINDLY REQUEST- 
ED TO CALL AND EXAMINE 50 PIECES 
PURE SILK AND WOOL BROCADES, 
$1.25. SOME HOUSES ARK CHARGING $2 
FOR THEM, THEIR REAL VALUE. Our 
FRENCH CASHMERES. MERINOS, AND 
HENRIETTAS ARE MUCH SOUGHT AFTER, 
BEING SO BEAUTIFUL AND CHBAP. ALSO 
BLACK SILKS WE RELUCTANTLY ASSERT 
AXE OFFERED LOWER THAN BY OURCOM- 
PETITORS. 


W. JACKSON.|n 
“ JONES. ™“ 








Dress Goods, z’2 Boys’ Suits. 
Suits, g Z “g Millinery. 
Cloaks, s* Z Fancy Geods 
Shawls Z Z esters. 


JONES * 


: 
7 EIGHTH AVE. KIGHTH AVE. re. 
te | 
4 i 














AND 
Nineteenth Street. ) Nineteenth Strect. | 








~ 


2” 


. JONES .. 


thoes. Z 2” “Sills, 
Ribbons, Zz a Cloths, 
Underwear Z Z Domestics, 
Upholstery, Z Z Carpets, 


Furnitur "ZZ House Fu ish 
rai e, s " A aes ing 





Fancy Goods, Glassware, Crockery, Silverware, &c. 





@” Now opening an immense stock of Desirable 
and Elegant Goods for the Winter Trade. Great 
variety and bargains throughout the house. All 
orders will receive prompt atvention. Samples and 





Catalogues sent free, 


GENTLEMEN'S 
FURNISHING GOODS. 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


ARE EXHIBITING A CHOICE SELECTION OF 


Novelties 


Robes de Chambre, 
India Camels’ Hair Wrappers, 
Study, Smoking and 
French Cardigan Jackets, 
Dress Shirts, Collars and Cuffs, 


READY-MADE and to ORDER, in the LATEST 
STYLES and WARRANTED Tov FIT. 


Underwear 


1 
Made-Up Flannel, 
Medicated Cashmere and Chamois, 
Pajamas, Turkish Robes de Bain, 
Silk Mufflers and Hdkfs., 
Suspenders, Gloves, &c., &c. 


Broadway, corner 19th street, 
Persian and Dutch 


RUGS & CARPETS, 


NOVEL DESIGNS and CHOICE COLORINGS. 
Together with an extensive assortment of 
WILTON, AXMINSTERS, VELVETS, BODY 
BAiUSSELS, 

Tapestry and Ingrains, 
English Felt Druggets, 
English and American Oilcloths, 
Linoleums, 


Stair Rods, &c., &c., 


AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 
Arnold, Constable & Go. 


Broadway, corner {9th St. 
FINE SEAL SACQUES 


Redyed in the Best Manner; 
Darkest shades and highest lustre,and lengthened 
out with seal, otter, beaver, or Alaska savle. Time 
for redyeing 10 days. Apoly at 33 Howard st., or at 
the factory, 44 Steuben st. oS Ho: 

___ H.C. BOUGHTON, 33 oward Street. 


FURS. FURS, 


The Undersigned has removed his Fur Store to 
858 Broad way, between 13th and Mth Sts., where he 
will lengthen Seai Sacques either with Seal, Over, 
Beaver, or any other trimmings, and alter the 
shape to the Latest Styles at moderate prices. Sea! 
ja ues and Silk eer fur lined, for less than 

ouses in the city. MAHLER, 858 Broadway. 


E. RIDLEY & SONS 


Grand and Allen Sts., N.Y. 
Santa Claus 


IS COMING, 


TOYS, TOYS, TOYS, 


In the Basement. 

DOLLS, DOLLS, DOLLS, DOLLS, 
CARRIAGE HORSES, AND ALL 8ORTS OF 
FUNNY THINGS [0 MAKE CHILDREN 
HAPPY. 


House Furnishing Goods, 


CHINA SETS, GLASSWARE, &c. 


SHOE DEPARTMENT. 


INFANTS’, MISSEs’, YOUTHS’, AND LADIES’ 
BOOTS 
AT UNHEARD-OF PRICES for QUALITY 
LADIES’ RUBBERS 2 cts. PAIR. 

















Illustrated Holiday Catalogue. 


Price List of Toys, Dollis, Games, &c., sent by 
mail free upon receipt of pustage (2 cents). 


Special Discount to Sunday-Schools and 
Fairs. 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 


Nos. 309, 311, 311 1-2 GRAND 8T., 








NOB. 56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, AND 70 ALLEN ST. 


E. Ridley & Sons, 


Grand & Allen Sts., New York. 


CLOAKS AND SUITS 


OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE 
REDUCED. 


VERY LARGE PURCHASES FROM VARIOUS 
HOUSES AT 
WONDERFU LLY LOW PRICES. 


= QUOTATION OF , PRIC ES WILL NOT 
GIVE A ht ry A aoe OF THE QUALITY OF 
THKSE PURCH 
THEY c OMPRISE 
CHILDREN’S ¢ AOAKS, FROM 4TO l4 YEARS, 
ROM $1.50 TO $10. 








LADIES’ CLOAKS AND DOLMANS, 
CIRCULARS AND ULSTERS, 
WELL MADE, SEA TIV LL FINISHED AND 


M ). 
VARIOUS MATERIALS, at $3.50, $5, $8, $10 to $20. 


FURS. FURS. 


SEALSKIN Ae th 38 TO 40 INCHES DE£EP, 
at $75, $85, $95, $100, $115. 
ACCORDING TO MARKET PRICES, 
WORTH ONE-THIRD MORE, 


QUALITY UNDOUBTED. 


SILK CIRCULARS, LINED THROUGHOUT 
WITH FUR, 50 to 5 INCHES DEEP » $30 $35, $40, 


$45, to $75. Worthy inspection. 





EXAMINE FINE FURS, SEALS, OTTERS, 
SABLE FOX, AND CHINCHILLA. 





ths aa BEAVER Sets, EQUAL TO 
io é 

SEAL. $10.50, 8 BARGAINS. R 
BARGAINS Itt Cran Dinan SETS. 


Dress Goods Department 


A GREAT SUCCESS. 


OUR GOODS SPEAK for THEMSELVES. 








LUPIN pO ge K CASHMERES, , 45c., 50c., 
Co 


ABOUT 15c. PER YARD UNDER 
REGULAR PRICES, 





BLACK REAL CAMEL’S HAIR, 23% $1}. 
BASKET AND MATELASSE FAB- > Aone Halt 


) 5S GULAR 
RICS, 44 TO 50 INCHES WIDE. PRIC ES. 


ALL WOOL SCOTCH PLAIDS, 44 INCHES 
WIDB, 387}c. 





50 Princes MORE OF THE ELEGANT SILK 
1 gna SULTINGS, 4 TO 50 INCHES 
WIDE. 50c., « $lto ti. 25. 


SELLING AT DOUBLE. 


LARGE LOT LOWER GRADES, FIGURED 
PLAIDs, 6c., 7c., 10c,, 12c.. l5c. up. 








ANOTHER LOT OF 


BROCHE AND PAISLEY SHAWLS, 
AT 86 UP. 


150 FINE WOOL SHAWI4 at $1.25, $1 50, $1.75, $2 
ufMrTATION INDIA SHAWLS, VERY CHEAP. 


CLOAKINCS. 


iy PIECES, BLACK AND GRAY, ULS 
CY PUES SI NF ane, 
G S AND MAT 
inne WIDE 4 - ELASSE, 56 





SPLENDID LINE 
BEAV +4 AND FA 


HEAVY CAMEL’S HAIR 
CHEA ad 


NCY CLOAKINGS, VEK 





SPECIALTY. 
4) PIECES. 56 INCHES WIDE, 
CHILDREN’S FANCY CLOAKINGS, 
At$LN). REGULAR PRICE, $2.75. EXAMINE. 


EDW’D RIDLEY & SONS 


309, 311, 311 1-2 GRAND #T., 
56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, and 70 ALLEN STREET. 


KEYES, 


349 & 351 EIGHTH AVENUE, N, Y 


UNPRECEDENTED BARGAINS THIS WEEK. 


ure MARKED DOWN IN ALL DEPART- 
iN 3. 


Great Sale of Silks, 


Our special offering is a BLACK CASHMIR 
SATIN-FACED SILK at $1.47, worth fuily $2. - 
Also very fine grades at 1.00, 1.20, 1.35, 1,5 7 
2.00, 2.50, 2.75 and upwards. —_ 


We guarantee our prices to be at least 20 nt, 
under market rates. perams 


TRIMMING SILKS at 70c., 75c., 80c., We., &e, 
COLORED SILKS at all prices. 


BLACK VELVETS, all grades and colors, at 
very low prices. 


Superior BLACK CASHMERE, from 43c. to 1.25. 
DRE*S8 GOODS from Sie. to 2.50 per yard. 

SUITS AND CLOAKS at remarkably low prices. 
A lurge assortment of CLOTHS, 











SHAWLS. 
Uitte Tio ciives Bowe oni ate 
OWs, 8C 
LINERY GOODS, SHI@ES, &c., &c. Ano. L- 


COUNTRY ORDERS careful! 
PR. yy ully and promptly at- 
Our Catalogue forwarded free on application. 











‘ 8am. 
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Financial. 


From Monday, Nov 18, to Saturday, 
Now. 23. 








Financial Quotations—Gold.— 
Monday, Wednesday, Saturday, 
Nov. 18. Nov. 20. Nov 23. 
Gotd . Seseae woK .. 
Leea' Tens 4 87 
Legal Tender Silver Dollar 
Government Bonds.— 
(These figures indicate the highest nominal rates.) 
Ge. UBB. Pane cc-cccces 09g 





GB. BBB. B. cco cooree *18% 
6s, 5-208. ISH. 0. Lr. PLUS y 
68, 5-208. 1865..n. L.c. *13 
6s, 5-208. 1867. &...... * 06% 
ts. 020s. 1867. ¢ ..... 105% 
68, 5-20s, Ikd8. 

5s. 5-208. ‘868 

5s. 10-408. r.. 

58. 10-408, 





5s. funded, i881. r. . 105% 
5s funded. Is8l. c...*5X 
. } See 3 





48, 'S9L. ©. 
48. registere4, If 
48. coupon, 1907 .... 100 
6s, currency, ¢. ... *12134 
Bids for State Bonds. 
Alabama 5s. 1883.... 43 | Mo. tis. bs. d’94-95.. 109 
Alabama 5s. 1886.... 43 
Alabama 8s, I88H.... 43 
Alabama §s, 1888 . 43 
Ala. 46. of 182...... 20 
Ala. 86. of 1894 ..... W 





M. 3 N.C 

A.78,.L.R.P.B.&N.O. 3 |N.C 68, W.A., "66 9 
Ark. 78,M.0.&R.R. 3 N.C. 68.F.A.. 08 9 
Ark. 7s, Ark.Cen.R. 3 |N.C. 63,0.b.,J.€.092 9 
Conn. 6s, 1883-4.....- 108 | N.C. 68, n.b.. A.£0. 9 
Ga, ts, 1879-s0-86..... 100% Nic. 8, tax.ct.1,°98-9 2% 
Ga 7s, n. bds., 1886.. 109%, N.C. 8, tax.cl 3. o J 
Ga. 7s, indorsed "86. 108 (Ohio ts, ’81. 105 
Ga, 7s.goid bds., 9 107%| Ohio 6s. ae 0 
Ill. coup. ts. I879.... 103 hode Island 6s. 
il. rw Loan..... 163 \South Carolins ts. 
Kr 103 

68, new bonds 52 


La. 6s. new Fl’g D’t. 52 

La.7s,Penttentiarvy 52 

1 6s, Levee —_— be} 3 
4. 88, Levee Bds.. 2 

‘ ; - 52 |Tenn. ts. old, '90-2-8 
76% | Tenn. 6s,"n.b....... 


Louisiane to......2. 52 
La. 








78. do 68. n.b., "67 
Mo. 68, due ‘82 or 83 104 do 68.con.b. .... 
Mo. 66 due in 1884. 5105 | Va. 6s, ex mat’a c.. 
Mo. tis due in i887. “105% do 6s. C. 2d 
Mo. 6s, due in i88.. 115%) ao 6s. dete rred v. 
Mo. ss, due "89 or "80 115 %| D.C. 4.668, 1924. .... 
Mo. 6s, A. or U.d.’$2 15 .|D.U. small bds... 


Foreign Exchange.— ae 
London prime bankers, 4 Aire $24 1.884@4 Mt 


Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 


For the week ending Nov. 23, 1878. 


Batter. —Receipts for tne week were 33,868 pkgs. 
Exports were 5,075 pkgs. It has been a stormy, 
wet, disagreeable week for business. The market 
closes several thousand packages heavier stocked 
and with lower prices for all kinds of State butter. 
This Fali’s market for State dairies is unparalleled 
in the last twenty years. Common to fair dairies 
can hardly be said to have a market. Here and 
there a holder breaks and sells, but it will be only 
when they let go by the run and seil freely in com- 
petition with Western butter that the accumula- 
tion of stock here can be cleared. Pretty good 
Western butter (good of its kind) is saleable here 
atarange from i0to 15 cts., and this fairish early 
N. Y. State butter and common to fair dairies and 
poor Fall make is only marketable at the same 
prices. These prices have not been accepted, 
and hence the bulk of common to fairish and early 
State butter has piled up here unsold and gluts tbe 
market. Relief nay probably come by lessened 
offerings of low grade Western butter, which have 
been quite closely picked up, and by the holders 
of N. Y. State common grades gradually getting ac 
customed to the lower range of prices and accept- 
ing the sitaation and unloading the stock. Special 
fancy high flavored Fall butter anything as good 
or about as good as fresh corn meal fed Western 
creamery make is quick sold, also special fine 
Delaware style State dairies—crisp, clean-flavored 
early make, with a line of Fall butter on them 
that smacks of flavor and glistens on the trier—also 
good low grades of Western at 8@i0c. These 
kinds, respectively at the top and bottom of the 
murket, are very saleable, but all middling quali- 
ties are heavy and no sale, and gravitate towards 
the lowest side the price list. We quote: Fine 
fresh Western creamery, 25@28¢c.; N. Y. State 
creamery butter, 18@23c.; fine Fall private dairy, 
22@25c.; Fail butter, common to fair, 12@20c.; entire 
dairies, Southern and middle tier couties, L5@2e.; 
entire dairies, Northern Welch br .ter, 12@18c.; 
Western fresh ladle-packed, 4@l8c.; ladle-packed, 
10@ l4c.; milled batter, 7@10c. 

Cheese. HKeceipts for the week were 91.122 
boxes. Exports, 45, 437 boxes. Stock continues to 
accumulate, and there is stil! the old story of only 
a demand for speciais and the finest qualities at 
8%@9 cts. After leaving this fancy Fall cheese 
there is a dead drag and no market. From the 
way shippers act, it lo ks as if prices could scarce- 
ly be any betterand perhaps might be even a shade 
easier for next two or three weeks. We quote: 
State factory, fancy September, 9@9\c; prime 
late made 8@9c,; State factory, fair to good, 6@8e.: 
skimmed cheese, 1@5c. 

Eggs.—Fresb marks saleable at 24@25@26 cts. 
Limed 15@16 cts. as in quality. 

Beans.—Prime mediums are in request at $1.65 
@$i.10 per bush., and marrows at $1.75. 

Beeswax sells readily at %#6@27c. 

Dried Apples.—Evaporated stock sells at 7@9 
cts. State sliced are dull at 4@5 cts. for fancy, and 

coarse cut quarters are worth 3@4 cts. 

Poultry and (ame.—Turkeys, per Ib., 11@13 
cts.; chickens, per !b., 8@11; ducks,10@12: venison, 
saddles, per lb., 10@14; grouse, per pair, 300@75; 
partridge, per pair, 40@70c. ; quail, per doz., $1.25@ 
$1.50. 


BARLOW'S INDICO BLUE. 

oon a quality Wi wee BLUE, and most liberal meas- 
ty we R, Proprietor, 

23 rth Second Street, Philadelphia. 




















§. SULZBERGER, 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE, 
8th Ave. and 23d St., New York. 


Immense Reduction 


IN EVERY DEPARTMENT. 


FRENCH COUTILLE CORSETS, 


beautifully embroidered with silk, 49 cents, ordi- 
narily considered cheap at $1.00. 


CREAT SALE OF SILKS 


At 50 per cent below the usual markket price. 
An Elegant Assortment of Dress Goods from 5 
cents to $2.00 a yard. 
67 different styles ef felt skirts from 39 cts. up. 


Special Reduction in Suits and Cloaks 


Orders by Mail Receive Special Care, 

S, SULZBERGER, 
Grand Opera House, 

Sth Ave. and 23d St. N. Y. 


UNION 


UNDER-FLANNEIS, 


Two Garments in One, 
FOR 
LADIES, CENTS 
AND 
CHILDREN. 
Emancipation Suits, 
Waists, Chemilettes, 
Dress Reform Corset 
Waists, &c. 
Descriptive Catalogue free. 


Alice Fletcher & Co. 


6 E. 14th St., N.Y. City. 








It having been widely advertised under 
the caption of 


‘ ‘ . 
America Ahead in Spool Cotton,” 
that the Jury on Cotton textiles, yarns, and 
threads. atthe Paris Exposition, decreed a 
Gold Medal and Grand Prize to the Willi- 
mantic Linen Company for *‘SPOOL CUT- 
TON ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR USE 
ON SEWING MACHINES,” over all the 
sreatthread manufacturers of the werid, 
we owe it asa duty to the public and te 
J. & P. COATS to announce that 


No Grand Prizes were Decreed at 
Paris for Spool Cotton. 


We are advised by cable of the following 
awards: 


J&P. COATS, GOLD MEDAL. 


Willimantic Linen Co., Silver Medal, 


and we claim for the winners of the First 
Prize that, as they have established in 
Rhode Island the largest Spooi Cotten Mills 
in the United States, where their Spool 
Cotten is manufactured through every 
process from the raw cotton te the finished 
spool, AMERICA, as represented by J. & 
P. COATS, is still AHEAD IN SPOOL 
CUTTUN. 


AUCHINCLOSS BROTHERS, 


Sole Agentsin New York for J. &:P. COATS 








USE 





And MILWARD’S 


“HELIX” NEEDLES. 


(IN PATENT WRAPPERS.) 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


Hygienic & Turkish Bath 
HOTEL, 
13 and 15 Laight St., New York. 


This well-known house is convenient of access 
from all parts of the city. The table is supplied 
with the best kinds of food, healthfully prepared. 
The house is noted for its pleasant parlors, and 
the cheerful, home-like feeling that prevails. It 
has just been refitted, and the prices are moderate. 
It is a temperance house, and the home of temper- 
ance people. Connected with the Hotel are Turk- 
ish Baths, the Swedish Movement Cure, Lifting 
Cure, ete. Send for a Circular. 








M. L. HOLBROOK, M.D. 





BROOKLYN ADVERTISEMENTS. 








George H, CA R 607, 609 & 611 
ne E | S Fulton Street, 
Titus, @ Brooklyn, N.Y. 


All the latest Fali Styles, embracing Axminsters, Moquettes, Velvets, Ham | Brussels, Tapestry 


Brussels, and Ingrains at prices that make it an object for all who desire to pure 


e Carpets to call at 


607, 609, and 611 FULTON ST., opposite Flatbush Ave., BROOKLYN. 
ALL GOODS WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED. 





Manx Feeding Bottle, 


Patented July 4, 1876, and October 31, 1876. 


Improved Pat., Oct. 1, 1878. 
Always right side up, every 
part can be clexned with the 
finger. The anox has 

ust been improved, and 

s now the only pertect 
Feeding Bottle. Ask your 
Gruggist for it or order from 
manufacturer. Priee 50 cts. 
Agents wanted. Send for 
cir ‘ular and priee-list SA rub. 
ber goods. C. B, DICK- 
INSON, 349 Adams St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BURT’S SHOES. 


The best Shoes are those made by 
EDWIN C. BURT, NewYork. 
Ass for BuRT OES, and no- 
tice the stamp oa he sole ano lin- 
ing. bearing the name of Edwin 
. Burtin full. Such goods are 
soatins and warranted. Send to 


E.D. BURT & Co. 

287 Falton St., 
Brooklyn, N.Y., 

who are his Special Ag’ts, 


for their Illustrated Cat 
aleans and Fr List 
















press. All or- 
ders will re- 
ceive prompt 
attention. 


TROY LAUNDRY. 


COLLARS and CUFFS laundried equal to newWht 
M. E. DOTY’S 
CENT’S FURNISHING STORE. 


New Assortment of Fall and Winter Goods 
just received. Shirts made to order from $1 up. 
213 Fulton St,, near Concord, Brooklyn, 


OVINGTON BROTHERS. 


aad Glas<« Goods, Majolica, 
d Fayence Ware. A fine as- 
sortment of Clec renzes, and Elegant 
Fancy Geeds of our own importation. 


246,248, 250 & 252 Fulton St.,Brooklyn, N.Y. 
and No. 146 State St.. Chicage. 


Mme. A. BENTLEY, 
428 Fulton Street, 


Importer of FINE MILLINERY GOODs. 
LATEST NOVELTIKS constantly on hand at rea- 
sonable prices. n is in all grades 
and qualities. Also, Fine Line of MOUR NING 
GOODS. 428 Fulton Street. Brooklyn. 


INN BROS., Carriage Makers. FACTORY 
42. 49. 5land 53 eae EN ST.; KEPOSITORY, 238 
and 20 FLATBUSH AV., pear 7th Ay., Brookiyn. 
Where we keep on hand an assortment of car- 
riages at reduced prices. Coupes, four and six seat 
rockaways, extension top phaetona, jump seat top 
and no top phaetons, doctors’ phaetons, buggies 
and depot wagons, both new and second-hand. 
We a'so apply the rubber-cushioned axies to both 
new and already in use 

















ALL THE CHOICEST BRANDS OF 


FLOUR 


and the Finest Quality ot 


BUTTER, 


With a General Assortment of Groceries a 


J. THOMPSON’S, 


121 ATLANTIC AVE., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ESTABLISHED (839. 
8. B. STEWART. LL. V. D. HARDENBERGH 


CARPETINGS, OIL CLOTHS, 
and UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 








AXMINSTERS, $1.75 to $3.00. 
MOQUETTES, $1.75 to $3.00. 
WILTONS, $1.75 to $3.00. 
VELVETS, $1.35 to $2.25. 
BODY BRUSSELS, $1.00 to $1.25. 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, Suc. to $1.10. 
Three-Plys, Ingrains, Mattings, 
OIL CLOTHS, LINOLEUMS, LIGNUMS, &c. 


Lace Curtains, Lambrequins, 


CORNICES, HAIR MATTRESSES, 
WINDOW SHADES, » White, Colored and Gilt. 


STEWART & CO., 

174 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN. 
A. THOMPSON’S 
Restaurant and Confectionery, 
30 CLINTON ST., 


Between Pierrepont and Fulton Streeta. 








Wedding Receptions, Parties, Dinners, etc., sup- 
plied with a choice variety of 
Ice Creams, Ices, Charlotte de Russe, 
Oysters, Jellied pie, y, Sramide, 
Mottees. Brida ancy 
Cakes, otra ete, 


Entire outfits of Decorated China, Silver and 
Glass furnishea. 
RELIABLE WAITERS SENT IN ALL CASES. 








Printers’ Warehouse, 
10 BARCLAY ST., N.Y. 


WM. HAGAR Superintend’t. 
HENRY SMITH, P: oprietor. 

Printing Presses and 
Outfits, small and large. 

Catalogues of 120 pages 
mailed for 15 cents. 
DATENTS For Inventors. No Patent, no Pay 


send big’ Circular. Preliminary Examinations 
free. H.J. ENNIS, Box 442, Washington, D.C. 








NATIONAL) { 





. ~ AHEAD ALL THE TIME. 
The very best fres goods 
direct from the importers at 
half the usual cost. Best plan 

gto Club A ents and large 


buyers. express charges 
paid. Quality guaranteed. ee; terms free. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P. O. Box 4235. 31 and 33 Vesey St., N. Y. 


EDDING CANOPTES, rpancing Cloths, 
apd Camp Chairs te - or <a TRRy 
at Low Prices at SKELTON’S AWNIL* 
BANNER wie FLAG FACTORY. 1274, Hrond- 
way, betw 32d and 33d Sten, New York 
Orders by mst promptly attended tu. 








ON TRIAL. 


To all NEW subscribers we will send THE NATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL 
TEACHER 3 months, on trial, - 20 cents. 


clubs of 5 or more, $1.25 each. 


THE NEW QUARTERLY, 


For Sunday Schools, called THE NATIONAL SCHOLAR’S QUARTERLY, is ready. Send 
3 cents for sample. Single copy, (2 cents per year; 100 copies, per ‘quarter, $3.00. 


THE SCHOLAR’S WEEKLY 


Is one of the most helpful Lesson Leaves published. Single copy, 9 cents per year ; 


100 copies for one month, 75 cents. Specimen free. 


THE LITTLE FOLKS, 


An Illustrated Child’s Paper, continues to have hosts of friends. Single copy, 30 cents 


per year; clubs of (0 or more, 25 cents per year. Specimen free. 


ADAMS, BLACKMER, & LYON PUBLISHING CO., C CHICAGO, ILL. ILL. 





ROYAL Bowoer 
Absolutely Pure. 


CONSUMERS should bear in mind that the incomparable “ Royal ” is now the only Baking Powder 
the market made from pure Grape Cream Tartar, ee exclusively for this powder direct from the 


a growing district of France. An old experienced b 


usekeeper writes that. u/thou, _¥. she bas t« 
Pp ye 


y a few pennies more for the “ Royal,” finds that it goes so much farther and works so 
that it’s omnowy to use it. Anotber says she net ence Pay hd in puddings, cakes, aed an sorte of 


pastry, wholly without eggs. An old lady from Ohio wetees Coat a: 
busbapéd can eat. ane is because t “4 best and most wh 


Soid in tin cans ta by grocers. 


N k B f Health, and 
Boston: Prot. @ ‘Philadelphia, 


T New: Yors, Dr. HA 


Regular yearly subscription, $1.50; 


4 
¢ 


saterials are the coln biscuit moved by the 

















sain iti 
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THE CRY OF THE MAIDEN 
SHAREHOLDERS+* 


Prry us,God! There are five of us here, 
With three score years on the youngest 
head, 
Five of us sitting in sorrow and fear— 
Well for our widowed one she is dead: 
Day and night sitting, we've not laid a head 
Down on a pillow this week now and more ; 
Trembling has seized on us, shrinking and 
dread, 
To hear the bell ring or be seen out of door. 
Pity us, pity, O God! 


Pity us, God! When our father died 
His mind was at ease, for be left us shares, 
And a roof o’er our heads, too; and side by 
side, 
Happy and loving, we faced life’s cares. 
Then we were young, and now feeble and old, 
But we never wronged any, as far as we 
knew, 
And we tried to do right with ‘our silver and 
gold, 
And the poor Lad their portion, the Church 
had its due. 
Pity us, pity, O God! 


ity us, God! We would work if we could, 
But suppler fingers must stitch and hem ; 
And who would give us our morsel of food 
Though we span and knitted all day for 
them ? 
We never knew work, but to keep ourselves 
neat; 
And never knew want, but our wants are 
small, 
And there’s bread in the house yet, if we 
could eat, 
But the ,sickness of sorrow fo mised with it 


Pity us, pity, O God! 


Pity us, God! Must our little things go? 
All—even our mother’s things cherished 
with care ? 
Must we leave the old home—the one home 
that we know? 
But not for the ,Poorhouse—O surely not 
there! 
Could they not wait a while? 
keep them long: 
We could live on so little, too, cheerful and 
brave. 
But togleave the old house, where old mem- 
ories throng, 
For the Poorhouse ! 
the grave! 
Pity us, pity, O God! 


We will not 
S 


O rather the peace of 


Pity us, God! As for them who have wrought 
All this sad ruin so wide and deep, 
O how could they do it, and know it not? 
How could they know it, and think or sleep? 
But we would not, one of us, change this day 
Our lot for theirs, for our bands are clean; 
And the bankrupt soul has a darker way 
Than the way of the honest poor ever hath 
been. 
Pity us, pity, O God! 
—[{WALTER SMITH in 
the “ Edinburgh Scotsman.” 


* On the failure of the Glasgow Bank. 


SYPHER & CO., 


INVITE arrest e TO NEW INVOICES, NOW 
N EXHIBITION, OF 


Antique Furniture, 


BRONZES, CLOCKS, 


ANCIENT POTTERY, 


ouma from SEVRES and DRESDEN, 
with a Large Collection of 
BRIC-A-BRAC 


from a Connoisseur now in Europe. 


593 BROADWAY. 
Umpire Measuring Jar, 


An indispensable requisite in every 
kitchen and bakery for Measuring in- 
stead of Weighing sugar, flour, &c, 
on for Liquids by the quart, pint, 
and fluid ounce 

SAMPLES sent by - oye eH 
of 50 cents, or by mai et paid, on 
receipt of 86 cents. 

Cc County A n ts Wanted everywhere 
. os OME f eeee® co., 
1A Hy E. BR 
100 Woes st., Piitsborgh "Pa. 


PATENTS 


In connection with the publication of the SCTEN- 
TIFIC AMERICAN, we continue to act as Solicitors 
for Patents, Caveats, Trade-Marks,Copyrights, etc , 
for Se United ~~? Canada, Cuba, Engiand, 

ae = = We have had thirty-four 
years’ experie 
Fatents o' ined through us are noticed in the 
SCIBNTIFIC AMERICAN. This pee and splendid 
illustrated weekly eepes, year, shows the 
progress of science, 8 very insevesting. and has an 
enormous circulation. 

n I obtain a Patent? The quickest and best 
wer 3 ‘to — a satisfactory answer, without ex- 
pence to write to us (Muon & Co.) 

he invention, with asmail sketch. All we need is 
to get the idea. We — He, —, end 
give the y ti this advice 
we make no carp We also vend J te 4 Hand 
Book about the Patent Laws, Patents, Caveats, 

hints "oF pro their costa, aod how ~~ Saw y with 

hints ‘or ring advances on inventions. Ad- 

£00. Publishers of the I FIC 
Row, New York. 






























Another battle on *o* RACIN' 
cea, War on moe RACING 
free) aaa ing Piano hg wend 


D.F Beatly, Wash't'n,N.J 


DEMOREST’S MONTHLY 





— THE — 








—=| WORLD'S MODEL MAGAZINE. |— 








d combination of the entertaining, the 
and the beautiful, with fine art engravings 
eovares in each No. Price 25c. Yearly 
an Fg wrt premium two splendia oil 
OS. tes Hoc OF AGES and THE LION’S BRIDE, 
Terai inches. AH OD canvas; transportation, 
Send postal card for full particulars. 


A 
useful. 
$3, oll 
3, with 


50c. extra. 
Address 


WwW. JENNINCS DEMOREST, 
17 East 14th Street, New York. 


AUTHORS’ 








ome wanted. “Athenaum 


MSS, or 
Piterature, 252 B’way, N.Y. 


Bureau 





WITHOUT EXTRA COST A BEAUTIFUL 





245 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


We will deliver at the regular price, ANY 
paper. ANY magazine, or ANY book you may 
want, or may NOW BE TAKING, and in ad 
sition to what you order, we will send you 
YOUR choice of the following celebrated 
steel-plate line engravings: Portraits of 
LINC one. 

GEN U.S8.GR 
HENRY WARD BEEC HER, 
engraved by the weli-snown artist Mr. WILL- 
1AM EK. MARSHALL, who stands at the head 
of his profession both tn this country and in 
Kurope, the above line engraviogs having 
received the highest commendati ns at the 
great Art Exhibitions in both coun ries. His 
portrait of Mr. Lincoln is considered to be the 
finest specimen of lineal art EVER PRO- 
DUCED, and as a likeness it is endorsed as 
perfect. 
These Engravings are printed from the orig- 
ina! plates. on fine plate paper,in every way 
as all fine works are printed, and will be sent 
safe.y rolled and protected tn a matiing tube. 


EVERY 
SUBSCRIBER, 


Old or New, to the “ Christian Union” (or any 
other periodical) will be entitled tu either of 
these Kngravings by ordering through us at 
the reguiar rate ($3),and if you send TWO 
NeW subscriptions ($6) we will send you 
TUREBE Engravings, ali of one subject or dif 
ferent, your choice. You can readily sell 


them. 

ENDORSEMENT. 
Seon Wa. E. MARSHALL, Artist, and 
his atly eviobrated Line Kngravings, we 
c t ully commend to the reading public his 
offer tu issue these steel-plate Kngravings in 
connection with literary pudiications, hoping 
it will receive your support, and thereby the 
success it merits. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 
HOUGHTON. OSGOOD & CO, 

D. APPLETON & CO. 

CHAS. SCRIBNER’S SONS. 
FRANK LESLIE. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO EVERY READER! 


JUST THINK! in no case do you pay us 
more than you would pay elsewhere, but you 
will receive, in addition to what y:.u order, an 
elegant work of art, which, if bought at any 
print store, would cost at least $5.00 

Remit to the order of 

OSCAR MA RSHALL, Manager, 


roadway, New York. 
























RATORIO ones. 
XTH SEAsO 

Dr. L. am... wae bsdedecedetes . Conductor. 

FIRST PUBLIC REHEARSAL, 
FRIDAY, Nov. 29, at 2 p.m. 

First Concert, Saturday, Nov. hese at 8 p.m. 

ALEXANDER’S FEAST........ . --Handel 

THE CX(VTH PSALM.............0. ‘Mendelssohn 


will be performed, with the assistance of excellent 
soloists and Sympnony Society Orchestra. Admis- 
—— to Public Rehearsal, 75c; reserved seat, 25e. 
xtra. To Concert, $1; reserved seat, 50c. extra. 
For sale at Steinway Hall and usual places. 


Seolnway Hall. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 








MITCHELL, VANCE &CO., 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


Artistic Gas Fixtures, 
CLOCKS AND BRONZES, 


METAL AND PORCELAIN LAMPS, 


ORNAMENTAL METAL WORK, 


FOR 


Churches, Dwellings, &c., 
836 & 838 BROADWAY, 


13th St., near Union Square, 
NEW YORK. 


—_. 


MITCHELL, VANCE 
& CO. give special atten- 


tion to furnishing dwell- 


ings with GAS FIxX- 
TURES, in the Newest 


and Most Original Styles, 
and of Designs, if desired, 


specially adapted to the 


furniture and decoration. 


Caretul and competent 


workmenemployed. Un- 


assortment in 


equalled 


our warerooms cheer- 


fully shown to Visitors. — 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


For Churches, etc,, known to the poplic. 
26, are made at ** THE MENEKE 

) KY,”’ WeEsT Thor. N.Y. 
Mountings. Cata/oaues free. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 

clis of Pure Copper and Tin 
for Churches, Schools, Fire 
Alarms, Farms, etc. FuLiy 
WARRANTED. © +. 


sent Free. VANDUZEN & TIF Tt. Cincinnatt, 0, 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS TROY N. Y. 
Manufacture a superi. -r qualit its. 

Special attention given to CE pren “BELLS 
tc? \liustrated Catalogue sent fr 


pines 
il 


ad Toast 
No daenciws, 














AGENTS WANTED. 


eos CIORTICON 








w Improved and Carefu 


Belected 
MAGICLANTERN SLIDES. 
J. MARCY, 1340 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
yor convenicace and efficiency, "for Private or 
for public use, they stand 
— = 


RIVALLED 


Cireularsfree. Catalocues 10 ets 
Scionticon Manual.6th Fa 75cta 
Splendid Ontfits at Bottom prices 






aau 
vel lame i, 





Stationery, Engraving & Printing 


A SPECIALTY. 


Please examine the following prices, which you 
will find about Fifty Per Cent. Less than the 
usual charges for first-class engraved work : 
Engraving Plate and 50 Cards 
in Script. worth $3.00 


O° Cards when the 


Printiny 
f furnished 


plate is furnished............. 
Wedding and Party Orders atiow 
rates. Crests and Coat of Arms 
engraved. Liiuminating, Stamping 
and Printing. Great Bargains in 
English and French Stationery. 


For samples 
and catalogue, 
&c., send three 
3 cent. stamps. 


D. s. PILLSBURY, 
No. 680 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 














Those answering an Advertise 
will confer a faver upon the pr 
tiser and the Publ by sta 





for several first-class Illus- 


AGENTS WANTE trated Subscription Books 


Special territory assigned. Descriptive Circulars, 
with terms, mailed on \ ~~ to J, B. Lippin- 
cott & Co. (Subseription Dep’t), Pubs.. Philaceip’a 


ANTED AG ENTS, 


illiam Cullen Bryant's 


LATEST AND GREATEST WORK, 
Outselling all others combined. Ric hiy Iliustrat- 


ed. Has the NEW BRYANT BIOGRAPHY 
and New Steel Portrait. Sold on/y by Subscription. 


_FORDS, | HOWARD, & HULBERT, ', New York. 


PATCH 


as a dye. Samples 
by mail, » cents. 
J. BRIDE & CO.,1 
297 «~Broadway, New 
York. 


AGENTS, READ THIS. 





for 








The most 
remarkable 
BLUING ever 
produced 
May be used 








ny ‘chats saw on. advertisement in | we say. 


We will pay Agents a Salary of $100 per month 
end expenses, or silow a jarge commission to sell 
cur new aud wonc aa a ‘eens. We mean what 

Sample fre 
SHERMAN ‘a Con ‘Marshall, Mich, 








Specialties in Confectionery. 

BROADWAY, between 17th and 18th Streets, N.Y 
AND 

339 FULTON S8T., 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Company. 


120 Broadway, cor. Cedar St. 
Statement, Jan, Ist, 1878. 


BROOKLYN. 








I SIR atnchs004sonecszeccncedes 10066 00,000.00 
Re-Insurance Fun< 473,092.58 
Outstanding Liabilitie sees _ 95,207.83 
TSE DUTPIRS 00 ccccccccccsccccccccccccces ovve 3,398.07 

Total ASSSCS,...ccccccocccccscccscce $1,621 ,698.4 


Benj. 8. Walcott, President. 
1. REMSEN LANE. Vice- Pres'e . Sec’v. 


The BLANCHARD 


Blood & Nerve Food 


Is a Pure Concentrated LIQUID Food 
prepared directly from the 


WHEAT KERNEL, 


without Fermentation, and retaining a 
of its 


BLOOD, NERVE & BRAIN 


restoring elements in a natural state of 
vitalization. 


Nervous Debilitv 


which underlies all forms of Chronic Disease, 
is speedily overcome by the use of this Food. 








“For the past year I_ have constantly pre- 


scribed The lanchard Blood and 
Nerve Food to my patients of all ages, from 
eighteen months to eighty-three years. In 
every case the result has been exactly that 


claimed by you. It is by far the most valu- 
able and reliable Tonic I have ever met with. 
EDWARD SUTTON SMITH, M.D 
20 Irving Place, New York. 


FOOD Spas 


FOOD is made a curative agent by concen- 
tration and artificial digestion, and is simple 
in its application. 

Thousands of recoveries from chronic dis- 
eases are reported, where the best medical 
skill has failed. 

Many of the best Physicians throughout the 
country are Discarding Drugs and using 
the Blanchard Blood and Nerve Food 
with the most gratifying results, permanently 
reheving all forms of Physical and Mental 
Debility. The Dyspeptic and Consump- 
tive Patient, sufferers from Malarial or 
Blood Potsoning, together with the entire 
list of complaints peculiar to the Female 
Sex, find in the use of this Food sure and 
speedy relief. 





New YORK, November 26, 1877. 

Dre. V. W. BLANCHARD: During the past 
year I have presec ribed your various prgpara- 
tions of Food Cure, and feel happy to say they 
have met my most sanguine expec tations, 
giving to patients long enfeebled by bieod 
poison, chronic disease, or over drug dosing 
the needed nutrition and nerve force. 

Pror. CLEMENCE 8 LOZIER, M.D. 
Dean of Hom. Med. College and Hospita! for 
Women, New York City. 





Hundreds of cases of Bright's Disease 
of the Kidneys have been reported cured. For 
Neuralgic and Rheumatic Diseases it 
is almosta specific. Physical and Mental De- 
bility from the use of Aleohol, Opium and 
Tobacco or from any unnamabie cause, find 
in this Food a natural and potent remedy. 


For the Intellectual Worker 


The BLANCHARD 


Blood & Nerve Food 


affords a certain and natural means of sup- 
plying the waste of the brain resulting from 
labor that will enable him to do better and 
more work than ever before, without danger 
of mental strain. 

As a remedy for loss of Appetite and 
Want of vigor, physical and mental, in 
children, this Food has no rival. 


$1.00 per Bottle, or 6 for $5.00. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 


Or Sent by Express on receipt o! Price, 





ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Andover, Mass., March 29, 1878, 
Your life Food is an excellent thing. Ihave 
no hesitation, after a thorough trial of it, in 
recommending it in cases of chronic dyspepsia 
and nervous prostration. 
Rev. Dr. AUSTIN PHELPS. 





THE BLANCHARD FOOD CURE 
SYSTEM now receiving such popular ap- 
preciation is clearly set forth in a 64 page 
pamphlet which will be sent to any address on 
receipt of 25 cents. Address. 








BLANCHARD FOOD CURE CO., 


27 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 
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Farm and Garden. 


MORE NOVEMBER WORK. 
SPREADING COMPOST—THE HOUSE GARDEN 

—HOW TO PREPARE IT—HOW TO KEEP 

IT—GROWING FERNS. 

After cleaning and pruning and put- 
ting away are finished attack the com- 
post heap—of course you have one, or at 
least a good dirt- pile—with wheelbarrow 
and shovel, and drop a shovelful at each 
fruit and flower bush and small tree. 
Ther give the grass plot or lawn a lib- 
eral dressing, raking it into the roots,and 
the early vivid green next year will be 
your reward. Last ofall,if your garden 
soil is heavy, ridge it up for the frost 
and thaw to loosen and make fine. 

But shall there be no garden glory till 
the sun swings north again? None, un- 
less a little time and trouble be expended 
and then green leaf and bright blossom 
may laugh through the window at Jack 
Frost outside. Many persons labor too 
hard with their plants. They laboriously 
re-pot all the occupants of the summer 
flower-bed; at the first approach of 
frost they cover their plants with 
blankets and newspapers; they choke 
up their bay windows with so much 
green growth that the babies are de- 
prived of their fair share of sunshine; 
and hang up great gawky geraniums in 
the cellar, to be planted out next spring | 0 
and make the garden a fright with their 
ungainly form. 

We prefer an easier way. Pot afew 
ships of the choicest and best during the 
summer and let the old plants take 
their chances. Unless you are in a very 
uncertain climate they will often go 
safely through October without any 
protection whatever, unhurt by the 
frosts that blacken the melon vines. 
Meantime the slip-plants (and perhaps 
two or three petted old ones) may be 
safely housed, first on the piazza and 
afterwards in the woodshed, thence, 
when the frosts grow harder, to their 
winter quarters in dining or sitting 
room. There will be enough of them 
to Jook pretty without shutting out the 
light. Towards spring a new set of slips 
may be grown for summer setting, or if 
a greenhouse is handy you may get 
your supply of young plants at both 
seasons witbout any trouble at all, ex- 
cept to pay for them. Leave the old 
bed-plants to the frosts. 

Now you may do much or little in the 
way of a window garden; a few pots on 
a rude stand, or a real miniature garden, 
growing 1n an elaberate structure of pot- 
tery or wire. Much can be done witb lit- 
tle. A few well selected plants are better 
than the miscellaneous clutter that are 
found in some houses. There should be 
an ivy or two, or a smilax, or some other 
climber to lighten the mass of greenery 
below, and lend a grace to the room 
that is beyond the art of painter or fres- 
coer. A few wood-ferns will add greatly 
to the interest of any plant collection, 
however large; indeed a box of ferns 
alone will beautify a room more than 
many pot-plants. Ferns are more easily 
grown than most persons suppose. 
Taken up by the roots, set in a mucky 
compost and well supplied with water, 
they grow right along asif in their na- 
tive woods. On our desk, as we write, 
stands a baby fern in a doll’s tea-saucer, 
with three fronds a few inches long, just 
as it was pulled up, with only a little 
water about the roots, and it thrives 
bravely. 

But neither ferns nor flowers will 
thrive in the dry furnace heat of many 
houses, where the range is from 70 to 80 
degrees. Even steam heat must not be 
too high, though a steaming atmosphere 
is just what they like. Here is the secret 
of the puny plants of the over-heated 
mansion and the blooming luxuriance 
of the cottage room in which the mis- 
tress cooks and washes and lives—with 
her flowers. 


TURKISH BATHS 


50 CENTS. 
344 BROOME STREET, N. Y. 


Cleanest and best in the city. 


THE AUTOMATIC 

HOLDEK THE EYE-CLASS 
safest et. for carrying glasses; nv breaking, 
LO eDtengiement of cord, as it 1s reeled up when 
. Ishanay and werranted. Matied f r 2% 
ets. Circulars free. KETCHAM & MCDOUGALL, 
M’'1'rs, 4 Liberty Place, N. Y. 





















Better than Ever. 


PRICE REDUCED. 


Full of Plain, Practical, Reliable, 


Paying Information 


for West, East, South, North; for Owners 

of Cattle, Horses, Sheep, Swine, or Farms, 

Gardens, or Vill Lots; for Housekeepers; 
for all Boys and Girls ; 


OVER 700 Fine ENGRAVINGS 
both pleasing and instructive. 


American Apriulturist 


Te Clubs of ten or more, one year, post-paid, 


ONLY $1 EACH, 
4 copies, $1.25each. Single subscriptions, $z. 
One number, 15c. A specimen, post-free, ~~ 


A MAGNIFICENT Steel Plate ENGRAVING for all.$ 
Large PREMIUMS for Clubs, 8 


Issued in English & German at same price. 











TRY IT IT WILL PAY ASS 
*e. Orange Judd Co., nanan, . 
2% % 248 Broadway, 





% s 
NRA RMMQAQOQq0oy 


WHOWNAN TS i) FARM 


WHERE FARMING PAYS BEST. 


SALE! 
tae Rich Farming Lands 
well located in Michigan at from 
» ITS e gere. on easy terms 
ymen' AIsO. 


i 
200,0008sre8..0% ANSS% Bnet anes 
Send for illustrated pamphler, full of Facts. 

, BARNES, Land Com. , Lansing, Mich 


Hinrichs’s Hinrichs’s 79th Annual Display. 
TOYS, CAMES, 
ST. GERMAIN LAMP, 


The best in the World. 
SUITABLE FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
FRENCH CLOCKS, BRONZES. 
DINNER AND TEA SEP8, 

RICH ENGRAVE* AND CUT GLASS. 
BRIC-A-BRAC, DRESDEN AND SEVRES 
CHINA. 

STATUARY, FANCY GOODS. 
10.00 ARTICLES. 

Low PRICES. POLITE ATTENDANCE. 
Goods sent home. 


29, 31 & 33 PARK PLACE, 
Foot Metropolitan Elevated Railway Station, N.W. 


A. G. NEWMAN, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


BUILDERS’ HARDWARE, 


RAILWAY CAR FIXTURES, BURGLAR 
ALARMS, 
Be!! Hanging in all its branches, and 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS. 


GOLD, SILVER, AND NICKEL PLATING. 
Wareroome.......... 1180 Broadway, N.Y. 
Factory..157 to 163 West 29th St., N. Y. 


WILHELM & CRAEF, 
1152 Broadway, 
Near 27th Street, New York. 


China, Glass & Pottery 


Personal Selection. 
Direct Importation. 


LOWEST PRICES. 


EXAMINATION SOLICITED. 


HANBURY SMITH & HAZARD'S 


Table Seltzer.|: 


The essential! ingredients of the best table waters 
are here presented in such proportions as to please 
the most fastidious palate. affording a wholesome, 
refreshing and invigorating beverage, allaying 
thirst and assisting digestion. It challenges com- 
parison with any known water—natural or artificial 
—and ic exactly the thing to mix with wines, 
liquors or flavoring syrups. It is crystal elear. 
bright, colorless and sparkling; all its ingredients 
are chemically pure; it retains the gas as long as 
any natural water. 


35 UNION SQUARE. 


A BEAUTIFUL AND USEFUL 


HOLIDAY GIFT. 


propriate 
pintih a Py ur Ah DDING 


The Villy Adjuslabl Table 


In great variety. Children’s 

Tabies and Tabies furGames. 

Sene ror Circular. role Agent, D. MILLER, Domes- 
tic Buliding, curner Broadway and Mth st., N. Y. 


























THE WILSON PATENT 
ADJUSTABLE CHAIR 


WITH a CHANGES OF 
POSITIONS. 





ine Library, 1 
valid Chair, Child's 


simplicity,and com- 
fort. erything 
te an exact sci- 

'e Orders of 


Sit pcned 
to uay admvene Co's 


READING POSITION. 
tended to. Goods ship 
—_ ‘for 1 lustrated ircular; acte Chetottan 
nion. 


THE WILSON ADJUS. CHAIR MFG CO. 
661 BROADWAY,N.Y. 





THE “CLIMAX” 


PARLOR FOLDINC BED. 





CLOSED. UNFOLDING. 
THE BEST IN THE MARKET. 


Sena for Ilustrated Circular. Quote Christian 
Union. 


H. W. BOOTH, 


No. 661 Broadway, New York 





THE HOME LIGHT OIL 


Is the best burning oil ever made, It cannot 
explode, as it stands a fire test of 150 degrees. 


H. B. RICCS, Sole M’f’r. 


150 Front St., New York. 


WICKES’ ECLECTIC OIL. 


Fire Test 150. Water white and odor- 
less. This ola established Brana, yreer ssed 
as an L!iuminating Oi!, for = by E. WICKES, 
No. 153 Maiden Lane, New Yor 


DEVOE’S 


“Brilliant Oil- 


Recommended for safety by Fire Somapestonse. 
Chiefs of Fire Departments and Insursnce C.. 
yi Free from all fauits in burring. THE 

EVOE MANUFACTUORIN *- - SOLE PRuPRI- 
ETORS, 80 BEAVER STREET. 











OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company. 


NEw YORK, January 234, 1878, 


The Trustees, in Conformity te the Charter of 
the Company, submit the following State- 
ment of its affairs on the 3lat December, 1877. 

vvemioms received on Marine Risks, 

from lst January, 1877, to 3lst Decem- 


rr rrr ee 04,710,665 83 
Premiums on Policies not marked of 
77 2,040,362 61 


ist January. 
+ -336.751,028 44 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
be cag nor a 1 yas disconnected 
Marine 
.. . in we ra from Ist Janu- 
- 1877, to 3ist December, 1877 
Jos d during the same 


en eee nena ee eeesereeeees 


Total amount of Marine Pr 





$4,902,331 08 


The Company has the following Assets, viz. 
United States and State of New York 

boek. City, B Beak and other Stocks... % 

— y Stocka.and other- 


ecanc iene sp pcccaanesecascoras one 1,163,200 00 
promfam Notes and Bills Roce sivas, SE 
II ss catneestisa tance: _ 5,364 ® a 
Total Amount of Assets............. (914,368,351 66 66 
Six pe A A 1 ont certifi- 
cates Of] 


4 2 ite hoide hee rs thereof, 
Tues- 


pd —— ea a ae rh on and after 
the issue of 1874 


whee tstanding certifica' 
will be yredeomed ‘ond paid to tothe holders ——— 
or their lega resentatives, on and after 
day, the Fifth of February next, from oretch date date 
“ interest thereon will cease. ificates to 

be produced at the time of payment, and canceled. 
Ll m certificates which were issued for gold 
miums, the pevmess of interest and em 
will be in gold. 

A divitend of Forty Per Cent. is ijeclared on the 
net earned premiums ef the Company, for the 
year enfin Sit December, 1877, for which certifi- 

cates wi — on and after Tuesday, the 
Seventh of May next. 


By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 





J. D. JONES, FRANCIS SKIDDY 
CHARLES DENNIS, ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
. H, A. MooRE, AD®LPH rete: 
Lewis CURTIS, Rost. B. MINTURN, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
James Low, EorGE W. Lan 
Davip LAN ROBERT L. STUART, 
OKDON W. BCRNHAM, JAMes G. De Forest, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, FREDERICK CBAUNCEY 
CHARLES D. erenen 


HORACE GRA 

Epmusp W. Ccuzies, 
ROYAL PHELPS. JOM BLLIOTT, 
wezes BRYCE, 


HAND, ILLIAM H. Foee 
JOHN D. HE sz. PETE: V. KING. 
WILLIAM HU. W THOS. B. CODDINGTON, 


CHARLES P. BURDETT. HORACE K. THCKBER. 
J. D. JONES, President. 


CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President 
W. H. H. MOOKE, 24 Vice- Pres’t. 





A. A. RAVEN. 34 Vice Pres’t. 





REED & BARTON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE 


Silver - Plated 
TABLE WARE! 


Table, Dinner, Tea, ¢ 
and Water Sets, 


EPERCNES, 


FRUIT & CAKE BASKETS, 


BUTTER, BAKING, 
VEGETABLE, and 
ENTREE DISHES, 


TUREENS, 
DINNER, 
BREAKFAST, and 
PICKLE CASTERS, 






Knives, Spoons, Forks, 


Also a Great Variety of 
Fasee, Cologne Sets, 
JEWEL and 
CARD CASES, 
CHILDREN’S CUPS, PLATES 
AND BOWLS, 


Candlesticks, 
« Candelabra, etc. 


“ Orient.” 


—o— 


We would call es- 


pecial attention to 
the new design of 
FORK here illus- 


trated, which we con- 
sider superior toany 
other design ever 
manufactured in 
Plate. 


N.Y. 


A. A. Vantine & Co., 





827, 829, S31 Broadway, 


IMPORT EVERY VARIETY OF 


_686— BROADWAY, 
Japanese, 
Chinese and 


a = 


PERSIAN and TURKISH 
u RUGS AND CARPETS. 
New Involces by. Every 
Steamer. 
The ESPECIAL ATTEN- 
TION of THE TRADE is 


invited to their Immense Stock and Extreme 
LOW PRICES. 


The * Manhattan” 
Student Lamp 


i The best Student Lamp in 
» the world. Thewick is regu- 
© lated by turning a key at the 
> bottom of wick tube without 
moving a hot and greasy 
burner as itn the foreign 
Lamp. For sale by al! Lamp 
dealers. Manufactured by 
the 


Manhattan Brass Co., 
83 READE ST., N. Y. 

















“VIVITO INFANS.” 


pe 
man, M.D., LT t 38th 





outa cdf 10' - ys n 

© un - 

atk eee N Y 

Manufactared by the C 


a4 GReTeRN Nao @0., 13 College Place, New York. 
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SCHWARZ’ TOY BAZAARS 


765 Breadway, 
between &th & 9h sts. 


1159 Broadway, 
corner 27th street. 


THE 


CRAND 
Christmas 
Exhibition 


NOW 
COMPLETE. 


An Early Call 
= Invited to Exam- 


ine the Many Nev- 








LATIMER BROTHERS, 


201 & 203 Atlantic Avenue, and 196 Grand 
Street, Brooklyn, 


offering their entire Stock of AXMINSTER, 
VEL VET. hoo IY BRUSSKLS, TAPESTRY BRUS- 
RELY, THREE-PLY AND INGRAIN 


CARPETS 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
F. B. LATIMER. B. G. LATIMER. 





Removal. 


Wood Carpet Co. 


Have Removed to 


31K. 17th St, Union 8q,, 


NEW YORK. 








Cutthis out 


BROWNE'S Metallic Weather ‘<= 
entirely exclude COLD 


drafts and 
DUST around windows and doors, stop 

RATTLING SASHES. Stood the test 

16 YEARS. Enc!ose 25 cts.for samples, 


812 BROADWAY.N.Y. 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS. 


The Largest Assortment in the City. “S 
Switches, Frizzes, Curls, Waves, Wigs, &c. 
The fashionable and eonvenitent Manifold, the 
Stylish Coquet Coiffure and all the .»test Parisian 
Novelties for arranging the bair. 2 page I[)lus- 
trated Catalogue free. Send for it. 
Fy. JULIAN, 301 Canal Street, N. Y. 
Established 17 years. 


The Surprise Hair Balm. 


Prepered purely from Barks, Roots and Flowers; 








contains no poisonous ingred lentes; beautifies an 
promotes the ey TL of Hair; prevents ite falling 
out and eradicates dandruff. ce 


THE ALMO HAIR COLORING. 


dusty celebrated for restoriag grey hair Pe! its 
natural color, strengthening the route, and a 
dressing is Legg = io producing a soft and 
glossy appearance. Pri 1.50. Manufactured 
solely by H. JULIAN, Bol C teas st. N. ¥. 
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635 BROADWAY o 
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Pe send 3c. stamp for book of 
designs and prices. 
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THE. New York EVENING Post. 


EN ITS 78TH YEAR. 





“ THE New YORK EVENING Post bas gained 
a reputation and influence amoug the think- 
ing peo and throughout business circles, 

jj y very few American journals.” 

(Bettengill’s 8 Newspaper Directory. 

“THE NEW YORK EVENING Post shows no 
falling off since the death of Mr. Bryant, but 
rather the contrary, if anything.’’—[Spring- 
field (Mass.) Union. 

“It maintains the high standard set up for 
it by the late Mr. Bryant.”—{ Ctica Herald. 

“The best of evening newspapers by all 
odds.""—{ Louisville Courier-Journal. 

‘* The leading representative afternoon daily 
po a York city.’—{New Haven Common- 

ealth 


“The wisest and soundest of all our news- 

papers.’’—{New York Independent. 

“Has a very large circulation amon; 
respectable reading public of this city.” 
York World. 

** Accepted at the South as the best authority 
on any subject.”—{New Orleans Times. 

“The paper can always be with ~ aye] taken 
in any home.”—{ Elizabeth Journ 
ADDRESss 


Wm. C. 


the 
—{New 


— 





BRYANT & CO... 


PUBLISHERS OF THE EVENING POST, 
Broadwav, cor. Fulton Street. New2Y ork. 


[Established 1801, 





The Evening Post. | 


Arrangowm ents have been made with the 
periodicals named below which enable the 
publishers of the EVENING Post to make the 
following remarkable offer to any one desir- 
ing this journal and any other mentioned in 
the list given below : 

With With 
Regu- the the 
lar Weekly Semi- 


Retail Evening W’kly 
Price. Post. Post. 
Albany Cultivator and e 
Country Gentleman.... $3.00 $3.10 $4.60 
American Agrtcult urist. 1.50 2.25 8.75 
Allantic Monthly.. 4.00 4 45 5.95 
Appletons’ Journal..... 3.00 3.50 5.00 
Blackwood’s Magazine... 4.00 445 5.% 
Christian Union.. oac> an 3.65 5.15 
Eclectte ] agine........ 5.00 5.25 6.75 
Edinburgh Review....... 4.00 4.45 5.96 
Forest and Stream.... 5.00 5.00 6.50 
Barve, 3s Weekly.. 4.00 4.45 5.95 
W's Bazar........ 4.00 4.45 5.95 
Harper’ '¢ Monthiy.. 4.00 4.45 5.96 
International Review. . 5.00 5.25 6.75 
Frank Leslie’s Mustrated 
Newspa’ ~~ 4 See Sawin 4.00 4.25 5.75 
Ir aeyryd 8 Magazine . 4.00 4.25 5.75 
lana aighae'ed 8.00 8.25 9.50 
Londen Quarterly Review 4.00 4.45 5.95 
p RE ee ee 7.00 7.00 8.50 
North American Review 5.00 5.00 6.50 
Nat SPS eres. —« 5.98 7.43 
Popular Science Month 5.00 5.00 6.50 
0 r Science Mont 
upplement..........-- 3.00 4.25 5.75 
Scribner’s Monthly...... 4.00 4.45 5.95 
Sb. TGGROIEB. 0c ccccccceces 3.00 3.65 5.15 
Scientific American . 3.20 3.92 4.42 
Westminster Review..... 4.00 4.45 5.95 





SPECIMEN NUMBERS OF THE EVENING 
POST SENT FREE. 


WEEKLY POST. 


Single Copy, one year.......... 
Clubs of Ten or more, one year. 
Clubs of Twenty or more, one year. each 1.10 


SEMI-WEEKLY POST, 


Single Copy, ome year. .... ...........005 

Clubs of Five or more, one year. . each 2.50 

Clubs of Ten or more, one year . each 2.20 
DAILY PosT. 

Single Copy, one year.......... - $9.00 

Single Copy, one month................... 15 


ES” Additions may be made to a club at any 
time, at club rates. 





DEVLIN & CO. 


continue to maintain the leading place they have 
so long occupied in the Clothing Trade of New 
York, and offer for the Fall and Winter of 1878 
a stock of Clothing for Men and Boys, and Piece 
Goods for Custom Orders, which, for complete- 


ness, elegance, and cheapness, is unequalled, 





BroaDway, cor. WARREN St., BROADWAY, Cor. GRAND ST, 


NEW YORK 


soba t UPERIORITY | 
IMPLIFIED = MAINTAINERS o 
Improvements September, 1878! 


Having regard for the demand. of this 
progressive age, we now offer to the World 
the 


NEW VICTOR 


WITH FEVEBAL 


Important improvements. 
Notwithstanding the VICTOR has long been 
the peer of any machine in the market—a faet 
supported by a host of volunteer witnesses—we 
now confidently claim for it greater 
a wonderful reduction of 













simplicity, 
friction, and altogether a [are Com- 
bination of Desirable Qualities. For sale 
by Merchants and others. 


I@-Send for Mlustrated Circular and Prices. Liberal Terms to the Trade. -@x 


| Don't buy until you have seen the lightest running machine in 


the World,—the Ever Reliable “VICTOR.” 
VICTOR SEWINC MACHINE COMPANY, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN., and Nos, 199 and 201 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL, 


NOS 


MOUNTING S. 


ONE DOLLAR 























Lefevre king, $1. Set of Studs, $1. 


(The Shah) Stud, $1. 


THE ONLY PERFECT FAC-SIMILE OF THE REAL DIAMOND IN THE WORLD, 


Pronounced by the Academy of France that M. Lefevre has really obtained artificially the true diamond, 


Lefevre Ear Drops, $1. 


The basis of these gems are pure crystals found in the Sierra Nevadas, from whence they are exported 
to the Lefevre Laboratory in Paris, France, where they are submitted to a chemical and Voltaic process, 
BY WHICH THEIR SURFACES ARE. COVERED WITH A COATING OF PURE DIAMONDS, 
imparting to them all the BrILiL1aNncy, HARDNEss, and refractive qualities of the natural diamond, and 
making them as desirable for Wear, Brillianey, and Beaury, as the veritable gems themselves. 
The Ring, Studs, and Ear Drops, as displayed in this announcement, are accurate engravings of 


SOLID GOLD MOUNTINGS, CONTAINING THE WONDERFUL LEFEVRE DIAMOND, warranted by certificate U.S. Mint assay. 
ON RECEIPT OF ONE DOLLAR | we will send free, by ReaistTeERED MAIL, to any address 
in America, either article as above re preset ited, Our 
“ Book on Diamonds,” with illustrations of artistic Diamond Jewelry in solid (14 k . mailed free, 
T have seen many imitations of diamonds. but never anv that could eqnal the Lefevre Brilliant.—M. EILLROY, Stamford, Cona, 
I am in receipt of a pair of the Wonderful Lefevre Kar Drops, for one dollar; to say that I am pleased with them bardly fills the 
bill, they are simply elegant —ANDREW MORRIS, Hornelisville, N. Y. 
fhe Wonderful Lefevre Diamond Ring, for one dollar, came to hand this morning. it I« re aly elegant, giving entire satisfaction, 
and eliciting wonder and admiration from al! who see it. —W. H. REEDY, Martinebure. W 
The Lefevre Diamonds. mounted in solid gold, are truly marvelous.—P.. F. AVERY & NS. Home and Farm, Louisville, Ky. 
The eminently successful experiments of M, Lefevre silences all doubt of the artificial reproduction of the true diamond,— 
M. DU FRENOY, the great French Scientict. 
The Lefevre Diamond most effectually disturbs the slambers of the possessors of costly gems.—Journal of Science 
may" We guarantee the Wonderful Lefevre Diamonds for One Dollar to be mounted in Selid Geld, 
and will cheerfully refund the money if found unsatisfactory. Address al) orders to t! 


AMERICAN JEWELRY COMPANY, 5 Arcade, CINCINNATI, 0. 


The American Jewelry Company is a prompt and reliable house. 


We fill orders 
10 ER | for the inser. 
Bey = — 
tisements in th 
Dominion of Canada © furniah savertiner with 
reliable information conceral pers and their 
raen and thas enable the most eoxpe Sienoed te select 
the adapted to any particu 
lar purpose, WE I88UE SEMI-ANNUAL EDITIONS OF 


AYER & SON’S MANUAL 
FOR yo ty BO 164 8vo. pp. Gives the 
names, circulation, vertising rates of several 
thousand newspapers in the United tes and Canada, 
and contains more information of value to an advertiser 
than can be found in any other publication. All lists 





No Chimney Used. 
Dise’t to Clergymen 








Best Light for Booting; Sewing, and Siud 
Cireulers sent free. .. 60 Warren Ft., N. 











fully re in each d whe: racticable 
prices reduced. The special offers are numerous and | 2ROse answering an Advertisemen 
t pill pay you to examine Fr a favor u | mp ° Aaver: 
it before spending any money newspaper advertising. | tiser and the ——s er by stating 
The Inet eign wil Beltone Postpaid ide pay address cn that ghey saw the adve ut in 
rece) o cen y . Nhe 
ADVERTISING AGENTS, Times Building, Philade! Iphia. Uaton 
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THE BEST 


RESENT 


YOU CAN 


GIVE TO YOUR 


PASTOR or TEACHER 


IS THE 


“DOMESTIC’ 
SO SIMPLE 


ITREOQUIRES NOCAR 


SO PERFECT 
iT NEVER 
\FAILS TO PLEASE. 


“DOMESTIC” 





ow 
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oO 
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LADIES USE 





Style, perfect 


“DOMESTIC” 
Paper Fashions 


They are especially designed to meet 
NP the requirements of those who desire to 
dress well, They are unsurpassed in 


in Fit, and so simple that 


“| they are readily understood by the 
s most inexperienced. Send 5c. fer cat- 





alogue. Address. 


“DOMESTIC” FASHION CO. 


EW YORK. 





SILVER-PLATED Wane. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


WERIDEN BRIPANNLA C0. 


No. 46 East 14th St., 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 


CHINA AND GLASSWARE 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 


| ates Bng-Porestetn Dinner Sets, 100 pieces .$16 30 

Fine White China Dinner Sets,complete... 3000 
Fine White French China Tea Sets, . pieces. 750 
Fine Gold- Band Fr. China Tea Sets, 44 pieces. 850 
Fine White French China Cups and Saucers. do doz. $2 


1 
| 
| 
} 
} 
| 
| 


oda from weekly trade sales a spcociaity. i- 
\ustrated Catalogue and Price-list mailed free on 
CL HA) 





DLEY, Cooper Institute, N. ¥. City. 
“yates carefully selected and pecked .° trans- 
| portasion free of charge. Sent C. 0. D. or P.O 
| honey order. 





Gentlemen 


’s Clothing. 


Tailoring, Furnishing Goods, and Outfitting of every Description. 


GENTLEMEN'S, SUITS, <oR MEN 


0, $12. e $ 5t0$-40 
Genruemen’s’ SUITS, 


LS Boys’ « YOUTHS? SUITS, 


3, . 


COE | Bows’ « vou my SUITS,” 


5, $15, $20. KY $3+0$20 0, $12. 


Centixnann SUITS, 
$25. 5, $30, $40. 


ror sos | Boyg’ & rooms? oth. 
15, $18, $20. 


Business, Dress and Working Suits, f<r al! oc- | Beys’ Scheol, Dress and ain Suita, inal! 


casions and occupations, to measure & ready-made. 


| the favorite designs & most fashionable materials. 


ORDERS BY LETTER promptly filled. By our New Rules for Self-Measure, 
COUNTRY | of which thousands avail themselves, gentiemen in all parts of the country are en- 
| ee o, ater with the guaranteed certainty of receiving the most Perfect Fit 

Over 20,000 orders have béen filled with the highest satisfaction. see 


ORDERS | 1 Heitirotas in Boo ae of Fashions. 
" ULES on SELF-MEASURE, Sampies,)} SENT F lica- 
J R Price List, and Buok of Fashions, — 5 = pidge 


Geo. L. Burr, 


Merchant Clothier, 140 Fulton St., New York. 
(Successorto FREEMAN & BURR). ESTAB. 1863. 





1832] MERIDEN CUTLERY COMPANY. (1878 





—— 
MERIDEN CUTLERY 
OComPawy. 












ANU EACTUSERS of the vines: TA BLE CUTLERY in th WORL 


. Their CELLU- 


DLE is superior to Ivo 6 copenteny suitable for HOLIDAY GIeTS.. Warranted 


and sold by all dealers, and by MERIDEN CUT 


ERY O0O., 49 Chambers Street, New York 





Pre-eminent in! 


WILLCOX & GIBBS [Quality and Merit. 


New Automatic 


SILENT SEWINGeMACHINE. 


LIGHTEST RUNNING, SWIFTEST, EA 


SIEST IN WORKING, MOST DURABLE. 


‘ Only Sewing Machine in the world with NO TENSION to manage. 


Simplest in mechanism, therefore easiest to learn, 


Send for Descriptive Circular. 


and never out of order. 


WILLCOX & GIBBS S. M. UO., 658 Broadway, New York. 








ISPENCERIAN 


§ T E E L a . tral, by by aol _— aes 


In 20 Numbers, of superior 
English make, suited to every 


of 25 Cts. Ask y your Station- 








PENS. ot Blakeman, Taylor & Co, 
5 NEW YORK. 





Table-Ware for the Holidays 


0 em ee 


Grandest Display 


AND 


Most Complete Assortment in the United States 


FIRST-CLASS GOODS,- 


China, Glass, Cutlery, Hardware, Silver and Woodenware, 
Fire Sets and Stands, Andirons, Coal Vases, Hearth 
Brushes, Dinner and Tea Sets, Chamber-ware} 
and Table-ware for the Holidays, Cooking 
Utensils, Tin, Copper and 
Iron Wares, 

And every requisite for the House and Table at greatly reduced prices. 


Hleode promptly delivered in city, or skillfully boxed free and shipped‘ daily 


to all parts. 50-page price-list free, and every attention paid to enquiries 
by mail. 


E, D, BASSFORD, 


"Nos. 1, 2, 3, 12, 13, 15, 16 & 17 


COOPER INSTITUTE 


NEW YORK CITY. 


ENQUIRE FOR THE 


Middletown Plate Co’s 
SUPERIOR ELECTRO-PLATED WARE. 


.2D METAL. 
HEAVY PLATE. 
FINE FINISH. 





| "Union Square Goodsat less than Union Square 
Prices. 


T. B. BYNNER, 
Watches, Diamonds and Fine Jewelry, 


AMERICAN AND SWISS WATCHES, 
Wholesale and Retail, 
Showroom, 13 John Street, New York. 513 BROADWAY, 
Factory, Middletown, Conn, | St. Nicholas Hotel,) NEW YORK. 
For Sale by all Leading Dealers. | 27"No trouble to show Goods._as 


RIGHTON BEACH ‘FIN E HATS, 


onda Lone | Island | Railroad from %th st. verry | SILK, CASSIMERE AND FELT, 
On and after Sept. Isth LEAVE EAST HTH 87. none at Manufacturers’ Prices. 
10. a.M.. 12 M.. 2, 4, 6, 8 P.M. J. H. DAY, Manufacture 


} r 
ate Briehion Beach DAILY: 9.30 A.m., 12.5./ 25 Walker St.. nean Chureb St., N.Y. 


Fare from Lag ag 4 8 Point. Round Trip, 50 cents. | 60 New Style Cards, Gold Border, Chromo, Motto.e 
J. CHITTENDEN, G.P. A. 8. SPANCER, Gen. Supt: | name Gold and Jel. lie, Bear Card bo. Clintonville.Ct. 


Ne. 130. * ONE HUNDRED ORGANS 


ONLY $85 EACH. 


This Beautiful five Octave Organ contains 
three sets of reeds ; two sets of five octaves 
each and one set of three octaves; with 
twelve stops and Grand Organ Knee Swell. 
The stops are: (i) Diapason, (2) Dulcet, 
(8) Viola, (4) Violina, (5) Flute, (6) Beho. (7) 
Melodia, (8) Principal, (9) oe (10) Vox 
Humana, (1!) (eleste, (\2) Hau ~~ > Dimen 

H ngth, 


ns . 
inches; Width, 24 inches. The case is a 
solid walnut, with Polished Panels of beauti- 
fully variegated veneers. It has an orna- 
mental top finished with either French Plate 
. Glass Mirror or fine Buri Medallion. The 
action is mate with best upright bellows, im- 
proved swells, Steel Bellows Springs, Stop 
Action of extreme simplicity, and the entire 
mechanism of this Organ is a model of sim- 
plicity, durability and infallible accuracy. 
The Reeds are easy of access, and every part 
is arranged for durability and convenience. 
GUARANTEED SIX YEARS. Sent 
for examination and fifteen days a for 
trial. if not found sasietectory 
pe both ways. ORD AT “ONCE. 
- i Nothing is gained by éoag. » nepoete your 
met i money with your own Bank or Banker, paya- 
pee ity ble to us when abe to is tried and approved 
by you, and payab ourself if you return 
the organ te as. the Banker’s certifi- 
cate with your — and Bon: will ship at once. 
We will pack securely and deliver without 
extra charge to the best freight line running 




















our station. The Organ weighs 330 pounds boxed. 

0 order to introduce this new and beautiful Mirror Top Organ we wii! sel! the first hundred at the 
extremely iow price of for we know that the purity and power of their tone, their piano-like 
ease and promptness of action and their exquisite beauty, wil! make every one of them an advertise- 
ment to bring us other sales. Over by 2 A thousand of our Organs and Pianos are in use in every part 
of the world. and tn no case have we failed to piease our customers. Jeslous rivais and smail Agents 
have endeavored to sell their inferior wares by p- -— ol to destroy confidence in our instruments. 
Their utter failure is showo by the t of ¥ is which we have —_ and 
the rapid increase of our business,. (ur system of —* is so fair and r a y of 
oo and the slanders ad Agents cannot hide its be We make my ot ane Panos « aha every ¥ 

0 for a handsome five roctave, double reed Or; to $ for_one with 
~~ sets of reeds. Pianos r range in price from $1'25 fer a good seven octave 4 o- and $150 for 
aseven octave Upright to 000 fora Magnificent Square Grand. e send every instrument to be 
tested for fifteen days in the room where itis to be used, and ask no pay till it has been thoroughly 
tested and found satisfacto 

Order at once if you wi sh to secure the benefit of this low price. 


MARCHAL &ISMITH. 


47 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK. 




















